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SECTION  I. 


I. 


Charaeter  of  the  Cjfiee  of  FirH  Minuter  of  Athem.  MOity  and 
Dil^enee  of  Demotthenti,  JfegoHaHon  mth  Persia,  JVew  CoaUiion 
with  PkocionU  Party,  EmJbatsy  of  Demooikerui  to  the  HeUetponiino 
Ciiies, 

JL  HE  situation  of  first  minister,  or  vicegerent  of  the  sect. 
soverein  assembly,  for  the  direction  of  the  executive 
government,  was  less  connected  with  a  particular 
office,  in  Athens,  than  in  any  other  Grecian  com- 
monwealth, whose  constitution  has  been  unfolded 
to  us.  In  Lacedsemon,  the  ephor  of  the  year  was 
the  principal  minister;   at  Thebes,  the  polemsux: 
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CHAP,  or  the  Bceotarc.  Under  Solon's  constitution,  the 
*^^-  archon  of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  proper 
first  minister  of  Athens.  But  when  the  common- 
wealth became  much  implicated  in  wars,  it  was 
found  convenient  that  the  strategus,  the  first  general, 
should  have  a  discretionary  power  to  call  extraordi- 
nary assemblies  of  the  people,  which  was  analogous 
to  demanding  an  audience  of  the  soverein.  The 
general  commonly  acquired  his  situation  by  his 
abilities  ;  the  archon,  at  least  in  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  if  the  business  was  legally  conducted, 
always  by  lot ;  the  communications  of  the  general 
to  the  soverein  assembly  were  often  most  highly 
interesting ;  those  of  the  archon  seldom.  Men  of 
the  extraordinary  characters  then  of  Themistocles, 
Aristeides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  holding  successive- 
ly the  office  of  general,  through  most  critical  periods 
of  many  vears,  gave  it  an  importance  &r  above  that 
of  any  otner.  But  still  no  political  power  was  con- 
stitutionally attached  to  it,  except  that  of  convening 
the  people ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  this,  the  general 
must  be  an  able  speaker.  The  real  character  of 
first  minister  of  Athens  then  seems  best  marked  by 
Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  disgrace  and 
restoration  of  Pericles,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war:  'None  of  the  orators,'  says  the. 
historian,  '  could  satisfy  the  people.    After  a  short 

*  interval,  therefore,  they  called  for  Pericles  again 

*  to  mount  the  bema,  and  tell  them  his  opinion  of 
'  their  affairs,  and  advise  them  what  measurefs  tiiiey 
'should  sanction  with  their  decrees.'  But  when 
afterward  the  military  and  civil  characters  became 
more  separated,  than  they  were  in  the  times  of 
Themistocles  and  Pericles,  if  the  general  was  not 
himself  an  able  orator,  it  was  indispensable  for  him 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  an  able  orator.    Hence 


omcE  or  FiBflT  MunsTKR  or  athens.  I 

Iphionat^s,  tho  himself  a  speaker  of  not  the  lowest  sect. 
nmk»  chose  *  an  cnator,  not  a  military  roan,  for  his  ^^»J^ 
associate  in  military  command ;  and  hence  what 
Demosthenes,  in  his  political  noviciate,  described, 
an  orator  <x)mmander-in-chief,  with  the  '  general 
'  nnder  him ;'  that  is,  an  orator  doing  that  part  of 
the  general's  business  which  he  was  unable  to  do 
for  himself,  speaking  to  the  soverein  people  for 
him,  and  so  appearing  the  principal  person.  But 
Demosthenes  himself  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  ever  acquired  that  leading  situation,  which  he 
held,  of  effective  first  minister  of  the  common* 
wealth,  wholly  without  military  reputation,  and 
without*any  military  office.  He  became  an  emi- 
nent example  of  what  he  had  formerly  represented 
as  a  new  portent,  an  absurd  anomaly  in  govern- 
ment, an  orator  commander-in-chief,  with  a  general 
under  him. 

The  Greeks,  amid  their  deficiencies  in  the 
science  of  politics,  held  very  generally,  as  well  as 
justly,  that  the  military  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power ;  that  is,  the  military,  as  a  branch 
of  the  executive,  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
legislative.  But  it  farther  deserves  remark  tha^ 
in  every  Grecian  republic,  where  we  find  any 
steddy  constitution,  the  executive  was  modelled 
•upon  the  plan  of  regal  authority.  The  same  per-' 
son  (at  least  in  times  of  war,  which  were  almost 
continual)  the  chief  military  man  held  the  chief 
civil  Qommand.  Hence  ^schines,  on  an  occasion  Adk  d« 
when  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  him  ^^' 
to  avoid  whatever  might  o&nd  popular  jealousy, 
did  not  scruple  to  arrain  Demosthenes  of  imcon- 
stitutional  Conduct,  as  well  as  gross  arrogance,  in 
threatening  that  he  would  make  the  generals  of 
die  commonwealth  feel  the  superior   importance 
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Cff  AP.  of  an  orator.  But,  throughout  the  Grecii\p  re* 
^^^'  publics,  the  civil  and  military  character  were,  in 
theory,  never  separated.:  both  equally  pervaded 
the  whole  people  :  every  man  was  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  every  man  a  member  of  the  soverein  assembly. 
Cidzens  however  more  and  more  avoiding  military 
service,  it  became  necessary  for  the  common- 
Wealth  to  entertain  an  overbearing  body  of  mevf 
cenarics,  while  nowhere,  in  the  constitution,  existed 
any  proper  provision  for  «uch  a  state  of  things. 
Hence  the  conduct  6f  Demosthenes,  in  fact  irre- 
gular,* was  in  principle  perhaps  good ;  and  the 
reproof  of  <£schines,  justly  founded,  as  the  con- 
stitution  had  been,  yet,  in  the  altered  state  of 
things,  was  of  pernicious  tendency.  But  again 
still  it  deserves  observation,  that,  as  far  as  the 
Grecian  governments  are  laid  open  to  us,  nowhere 
was  the  civil  power  of  the  military  chief  magistrate 
more  narrowly  limited,  nowhere  so  regularly,  as 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution;  where  alone 
hereditary  succession  and  the  title  of  king  were 
preserved,  and  where  the  sacredness  of  the  royal 
person,  as  of  the  essence  of  the  constitution,  was 
most  strictly  sanctioned. 

The  situation,  in  which  Demosthenes  now  stood, 
was  arduous,  but  offered,  to  a  soaring  ambition, 
great  and  inviting  views.  As  first  minister  of 
Athens,  he  was  the  leading  man  of  the  interest, 
throughout  Greece,  hardly  to  be  properly  distin- 
guished as  the  Democratical,  because  some  of  the 
principal  republics,  warmest  in  the  Macedonian 
alliance,  were  highly  democratical,  but  of  that 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Macedonian ;  an  interest 
existing,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  in  every  repub- 
lic of  the  nation,  and  maintained  by  a  disposition, 
not  so  much  adverse  to  Macedonian  patronage, 
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as  reddy  tQ  oppose,  in  all  cireumstances,  fellow-  sect. 
citizens  of  that  party  which  enjoyed  Macedonian  v^^^^ 
patronage.  This  party,  in  every  republic,  wanted 
a  patronizing  power;  and  Athens  alone,  of  the 
Grecian  states,  was  in  a  situation  to  afford  incourage- 
ment.  If  then  Athens  could  give  a  general  preva- 
lence to  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  Athens  would 
be,  what  we  find  Demosthenes  continually  inciting 
her  people  to  covet,  the  imperial  republic,  mis- 
tress of  Greece,  and  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire. 

The  numerous,  and  great  failures,  alreddy  and 
recendy  experienced,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
might  have  disconcerted  the  most  ambitious  poli- 
tician, unless  he  possessed  the  penetration  and 
powers  of .  combination  of  Demosthenes,  to  find 
and  form  new  ground  of  hope.  But  speculations 
on  opportunities,  some  of  them  perhaps  hardly^ 
then  discernible  to  any  other  eye,  are  shown,  by 
following  events,  to  have  ingaged  his  attention ; 
and  the  use  he  made  of  them  marks  him  for  one 
of  the  acutest  statesmen  that  ever  was  at  the  head 
of  a  government.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  V^  Bo- 
a  modem  politician,  of  great  acuteness  and  exten-  on  th«  Spi- 
sive  experience,  speculating  on  this  part  of  history,  JJ^^j^ 
that  *  haranguing  was,  at  this  time,  the  least  part 
^  of  the  business  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  eloquence 

*  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  principal  talent,  as  the 
'  style  of  Mrriters  would  induce  us  to  believe,  on 

*  which  his  success   depended.      He  must  have 

*  been  master  of  other  arts,  subservient  to  which 

*  hb  eloquence  was  employed ;  and    must    have 

*  had  a  thorough  knowlege  of  his  own  state,  and 
^  of  the  ottfcr  states  of  Greece ;  of  their  dispo- 
^  sitions,  and  of  their  interests,  relatively  to  one- 
^  anothef  and  relatively  to  their  neighbors,  to  the 


CHAP*   '  Persiaas  pirtieularly,  with  whom  he  had  oorres* 
^^'     *  pondence,  not  much  to  his  honor.    I  say,  ho 


*  must  have  been  master  of  many  other  arts,  and 

*  have  possessed  an  immense  fund  of  knowlege, 

*  to  make  his  eloquence  in  every  case  succesafuU 

*  and  even  pertinent  and  seasonable  in  some,  as 

*  well  as  to  dircq^  it  and  furnish  it  with  matter, 
'  whenever  he  thought  fit  to  employ  that  weapon..' 
And  we  find  Demosthenes  speaking  not  very 
differently  of  himself*    He  boasts  that  he  was  the 

Sm  cot 

D.  sosl  only  one  who  had  ever  undertaken  singly  to  cany 
« 308.  political  business  through  all  its  stages  :  for  in- 
9tance,  to  show  the  people  the  public  interest 
requiring  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  such 
a  state ;  to  draw  the  decree,  containing  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  ministers  to  be  employed ;  to  defend 
it  against  the  objections  of  opposing  orators ;  and 
then  himself  to  take  the  office,  and  execute  all  tho 
fiinctions  of  the  embassy  :  ^  I  applied  myself/  he 
says,  *  to  tvtry  kind  of  public  business^' 

From  before  the  first  Persian  invasion,  whea 
the  Athenians,  pressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
solicited  assistance  from  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  there 
had  perhaps  never  been  a  time  when  some  of  the 
republics  were  not  looking  for  advantage  from 
connection  with  the  Persian  court,  or  its  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  victories  of  Xanthip- 
pus  and  Cimon,  but  much  more  since  the  expedi-. 
tion  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  following 
successes  of  Agesilaus,  even  that  distant  court,  but 
much  more  the  western  satraps,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  Grecian  politics  with  a  jealous  eye, 
to  fear  any  political  union  of  the  numerous  states 
of  that  little  country,  to  interpose  in  lis  divisions, 

^  ^£v  Arittfiv  {fMKvr«y  hgt/nw.    Demoath.  de  CQr«  p.  301^. 
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and  as&ist  the  weaker  s^inst  the  stronger.    The    «bct. 
prospect  therefore,  now  appearing,  of  union  under      ^* 
such  a  prince  as  Philip,  whose  conquests  alreddy 
approached  the  Persian  provinces,  would  be  more 
than  commonly  alarming.    It  seems  reasonably  to 
suppose  that  a  politician,  generally  so  cautious  as 
Isocrates,  had  knowlege  of  circumstances  not  re- 
ported  by  extant  writers,  which  led  him  to  that 
provocation  to  Persia,  contained  in  his  Oration  on 
Peace,  and  repeated  in  the  orations  to  Archidamus 
and  to  Philip.      Demosthenes   himself  formerly,  DenuMth. 
(^posing,  with  apparent  propriety,  needless  or  in-  ^^ 
terested  provocation  to  Persia,  had  however  de- 
chred,  that  he  considered  the  king  of  Persia  as 
the  common  enemy  of  all  the  Greeks.   With  what- 
ever  good  or  ill  judgement  then  Isocrates  persevere 
ed  in  urging,  as  the  interest  of  Greece,  to  carry  war 
agahist  Persia,  Demosthenes  did  not  scruple  now 
to  pursue  the  interest  of  his  party  in  forming  or 
improving  connection  with  Persia.    In  the  general  Danortii. 
assembly  he  contended  that  alliance  with  Persia  ^  ^^ 
should  be  cultivated,  and  pecuniary  assistance,  for  n»*PbiUp- 
war  against  Macedonia,  solicited.     An  embassy 
to  the  Persian  court,  on  his  motion,  vtras  decreed,  Adi.  d« 
and,  under  his  able  direction,  was  successful.    A  ^^* 
considerable  subsidy  was  obtained,  and  he  became 
himself  the  agent  of  the  Persian  court  for  the  dis« 
posal  of  the  money. 

The  situation  of  the  important  iland  of  Eubosa, 
distracted  still  violently  by  faction,  but  almost  lost 
to  Athens,  then  ingaged  his  attention.  Large  ex- 
perience had  now  taught  him,  that  the  haughtiness 
of  democratkal  empire  had  been  carried,  by  the 
Athenian  government,  to  a  pernicious  extreme; 
not  only  in  the  violences  of  the  former  leaders  of 
his  party,  which  had  produced  the  misfortunes  of 
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CHAP,    die  Confederate  war,  but  perhaps  even  in  his  own 
^^'     speeches   and  measures,  which  might  have  con- 


tributed to  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  and  Olynthus. 
Ifi  in  the  present  situation  of  Greece,  the  republic 
would  hold  subjects,  or  support  its  ambitious  pur- 
poses by  alliances,  the  tone  must  be  altered.  Yet 
the  change  cpuld  not  be  perfectly  easy :  for  so 
were  the  Athenian  people  accustomed  to  be 
flattered  with  the  idea  of  their  absolute  sovereinty, 
that  to  profess  an  adverse  principle,  to  imitate  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  arts  of  equity,  liberally,  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  constitution  of  every 
little  patronized  republic^  would  require  great  cir- 
cumspection, and  able  as  well  as  careful  manage- 
ment To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Demosthenes 
seems,  a  second  time,  to  have  used  and  abused 
the  liberality  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  They  had 
always  recommended  a  liberal  policy,  both  toward 
allies  and  toward  enemies ;  and  there  were  nuiny 
among  the  Euboeans  disposed  to  trust  them,  who 
would  not  trust  the  party  of  Chares.  How  any 
accommodation  was  brought  about,  does  not  appear, 
but  some  degree  of  coalition  was  again  formed. 

During  the  late  war  between  Adiens  and  Mace- 
donia, Callias,  founder  of  the  Eubosan  general 
assembly,,  instituted  to  support  the  independency 
of  the  iland,  had  passed  to  the  Macedonian  court. 
The  distinction,  with  which  he  was  treated  there, 
is  marked  in  the  observation  of  the  cotemporary 
JEich.  de  orator,  that  he  was  favored  with  the  title  of  *  the 
cor.p.48t.  i  king's  companion  ;'  a  principal  honor  of  that 
court,  revived  under  the  Roman  empire  with  the 
Latin  appellation  ^  comes  ;'  whence,  the  modem 
title  *' count,'  so  familiar  now  throughout  Europe; 
and    apparently    the    term  ^  companions'  of  the 
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orders  of  knighthood  has  been  of  the  same  origin^,  sect. 
The  peace  quickly  following  between  Macedonia  '^' 
and  Athens,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  dis- 
appointment to  his  hopes.  What  the  circum- 
stances were  we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  should  we 
perhaps  trust  ^schines,  any  more  than  Demos- 
thenes, for  all  that  his  words  seem  to  imply,  which 
he  would  not  venture  directly  to  assert.  Callias 
however  ingaged  in  measures  offensive  to  Philip, 
whence  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Macedonia.  If 
then  there  remained  a  state  of  any  considerable 
power,  whence  he  could  hope  for  support  in  his 
political  purposes,  it  was  Thebes,  and  he  went 
thither. 

Before  this  time,  evidently,  Demosthenes  had 
opened  that  communication  with  a  party  in  Thebes, 
with  which  we  find  ^schines  reproaching  him, 
and  which  he  fifterward  turned  to  great  account. 
It  was  a  bold  idea  to  bring  the  people  of  all 
Greece  the  most  inveterately  hostile,  equally  hating 
the  Athenians  and  hated  by  them,  to  close  political 
union  with  Athens.  But,  as  the  party  in  Thebes, 
which  desired  to  maintain  the  conneption  with  Mace* 
donia,  would  be  indisposed  to  favor  Callias,  or  to 
receive  overtures  from  Demosthenes,  the  opposite 
parQr  would,  on  that  very  account,  be  in  some 
degree  prepared  for  both.  Callias  however  soon 
quitted  Thebes,  without  having  carried  any  public 
purpose  that  has  been  made  known  to  us  ;  and 
returning  to  his  own  city,  Chalcis,  where  his  in- 
flaence  seems  to  have  remained  intire,  he  pro- 
cured a  deputation  to  be  sent  by  the  Chalcidian 
government  ^o  Athens,  to  treat  of  a  new  alliance. 
Demosthenes  not  only  gave  his  support  to   the 

^  Tuv  i«W{wv  i(%  wvofL^fro.    iBsch.  de  cor.  p.  482. 
VOL,  vu.  2 
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CBAF.   liberal  system,  which  Phocion  and  Isocrates  had 
^^^*    been  continually  recommending,  but,  as  in  nuiking 


the  peace  with  Macedonia,  so  now  again  in  treat- 
ing with  Eubcea,  he  surprized  them  with  going  a 
great  deal  farther  than  they  would  have  ventured. 
Under  his  management  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which,  all  claim  of  dominion  of  the  Athenian 
people  over,  not  Chalcis  only,  but  Eretria,  Oreus, 

£sch.  ui  in  effect  all  Eubcea,  was  surrendered  :  those  cities 
Were  no  longer  to  send  deputies  to  the  synedrim 
at  Athens,  and  no  more  to  pay  tribute  :  they  were 
made  as  completely  independent^  by  this  treaty,  as 
Byzantium,  and  the  allied  ilands,  by  the  peace  con- 
cluding the  Confederate  wan 

B.C.341.      This   negotiation,    managed    by  Demosthenes, 

01.109.4.  "phocipn  so  far  approved,  that  he  took  the  military 
command  requisite  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Under    his    orders   a   body  of  Athenian  troops 

Diod.1.16.  passed    into   Euboea.      Theban  and  Macedonian. 

iEich.de  troops  are  spoken  of,  as  in  considerable  force  ixt 
the  ilaikL  But  among  the  cotemporary  orators, 
and  not  less  among  the  later  historical  writers,  we 
find  such  terms  very  loosely  applied.  It  seems 
very  unlikely  that  any  Macedonian,  or  even  Theban, 
men  were  among  those  troops :  they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  only  Euboeans,  who  desired  that  sup- 
port from  Macedonia  and  Thebes  which  they  did 
not  obtain ;  for  Philip,  hindered  by  this  war  with- 
Thrace  and  Scythk,  had  besides  no  disposition  to 
oppose  Phocion ;  and  Thebes  was  distracted  by 
faction,  heightened  l^y  the  intrigue  of  Demosthenes* 
Philisteides  of  Oreus,  and  Cleitarchus  of  Eretria, 
principal  men,  called  by  their  opponents  tyrants  of 
those  cities,  withdrew,  and  the  whole  iland  was 
brought  under  subjection  (not  nominally  to  Athens, 
but  to  the  part}"  of  Callias,  the  friend  of  Demos- 
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thenes)  with  so  little  effort^  that  no  account  of  any    sect. 
contest  remains*.  .  ^1 

For  surrendering,  by  the  treaty,  that  sovereinty 
of  Eubcea,  with  the  revenue  attached  to  it,  which 
the  Athenian  people  had,  now  for  ages,  claimed 
and  generally  held,  it  might  be  expected  that  one 
day  some  opposing  orator  would  propose  to  ac- 
quire profit,  or  credit  and  power,  by  calling  the 
authors  of  the  measure  to  a  severe  account  It 
was  however  much  for  the  security  of  Demos- 
thenes, that  those,  generally  his  political  oppo** 
nents,  were,  in  this  business,  his  coUegues.  But  he 
used  the  opportunity,  while  he  treated  them  yet  as 
political  friends,  to  provide  still  farther*  One  of 
his  own  party,  Aristonicus,  moved  in  the  general  Ach.  de 
assemHIy,  that  the  thanks  of  the  people  be  given 
him  for  his  various  services,  to  the  republic,  and 
especially  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the  Euboean 
cities;  and  that,  as  an  acknowlegement  of  them, 
a  crown  of  gold  be  presented  to  him'  in  the  theater, 
at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  No  opposition  seems 
to  have  been  made  ;  the  decree  passed,  and  he 
received  the  honor. 

Speculations  in  Thrace  next  ingaged  him.  The 
great  object  was  to  gain  the  important  town  of 
Byzantium,  commanding  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  sea.  Nor  would  the  advantage  be  single ; 
for  so  Athens,  alreddy  mistress  of  the  Chersonese, 
would  command  the  two  reddiest  passes  between 
Europe  and    Asia  ;  and  thus  to  the  Persian  court, 

s  Plutarch,  as  it  has  been  well  obseryed  by  Weflseling,  has 
omitted  all  notice  of  this  expedition  under  Pbocion  ;  an  expedi- 
tion, though  producing  no  brilliancy  of  military  atchlevement, 
yet  of  great  political  importance.  We  might  well  hare  spared 
some  of  his  strange  tales  of  Phocion^s  deeds,  afterward  in 
Thrace,  for  a  good  account  of  it. 
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CHAP,    and  especially  to  the  satraps  of  Lesser  Asia,  the 
^^'      importance  of  her  alliance  would  be    greatly  in- 


creased. Four  or  five  years  before,  when  he  de- 
livered the  oration  on  the  peace  with  Macedonia^ 
the  party  then  ruling  in  Byzantium  being  adverse 
to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the  war-party,  he 
spoke  of  the  Byzantine  people  generally  in  surly 
and  threatening  terms,  adverting  to  the  claim  of 
the  Athenian  people  to  dominion  over  them,  and 
tribute  from  them.  He  resolved  now  to  use  the 
opportunity,  aflforded  by  the  implication  of  the 
king  of  Macedonia  in  war  with  Scythia,  to  correct 
the  evil  of  this  imprudence.  The  new  connection 
with  Persia  could  not  but  give  increased  impor- 
tance to  Athens  in  the  eyes  of  the  Byzantines. 
Demosthenes  knew  the  general  indisposition  of 
commercial  communities  to  any  implication  of 
policy  with  a  government,  in  which  the  landed 
was  the  prevailing  interest  An  opening  for  po- 
litical communication  was  reddy,  through  the 
commercial  communication,  alreddy  established  ; 
principally  with  Perinthus,  but  through  that  town 
with  Byzantium,  and  all  connected  with  Byzan- 
tium. The  objects  altogether  appeared  important 
enough  to  induce  Demosthenes  to  leave  the  Athe- 
Demotth.  nian  people,  for  a  time,  to  the  impression  of  the 
utittL  eloquence  of  others,  while  he  undertook  himself 
an  embassy  to  Thrace.  He  visited  Byzantium, 
Selymbria,  Perinthus,  and  went  on  to  the  courts 
of  the  Thracian  princes.  In  proposing  his  new 
svsteni  of  liberal  alliance,  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  concurrence  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  His 
success  evidently  was  great.  In  Perinthus,  Selym- 
bria, and  Byzantium,  a  preponderance  was  given 
to  the  Athenian  party  ;  who  quickly  carried  things 
far  beyond  what  Phocion  is  likely  to  have  ap- 
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proved.      With  those    towns,  as   with    Olynthus    sect. 
formerly,  the  term  was  short  between  alliance  with 
Athens  and  war  with  Macedonia. 


SECTION  11. 

Wmt  •/  MMtdania  with  the  HeUetpatUmt  Ciiiei.    jithenian  Dtcnt : 
L$tt€T  •/  PhiUp :  Fourth  PhUifpu  of  Demoslhenet, 

We  are  without  information  of  the  specific  provoca-  sect 
tion  which  induced  Philip,  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  Scythian  war,  to  lay  siege  to  Perinthus. 
The  historian's  expression  is  general,  that  Perinthus 
was  hostile  to  Macedonia^  But  to  Philip's  common 
practice,  of  employing  sedulously  and  most  patient- 
ly, against  all  Grecian  towns,  peaceful  means  before 
he  would  resort  to  arms,  we  h^ve  large  testimony ; 
and  for  the  incouragement  to  the  Athenian  party 
in  Perinthus  to  give  provocation  to  Macedonia, 
our  information  is  ample ;  it  was  invitation  from 
Athens,  and  assurance  of  the  powerful  and  profits^* 
ble  support  of  Persia.  The  force  which  Philip  led 
against  a  little  Grecian  colony,  indicates  that  he 
was  aware  the  contention  would  be  with  force  be- 
yond its  own.  The  besieging  army  is  said  to  have 
been  of  thirty  thousand  men.  But  the  town,  singu- 
larly strong  by  situation,  covering  a  hill  of  conic 
form,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  was  also  well 
fortified.  The  art  of  the  besiegers  soon  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall.  But  no  sooner  was  a  point 
threatened  by  their  machines,  than  the  besieged 
raised  a  new  defence  within,  connected,  at  its  ex- 
tremities, with  the  uninjured  part  of  the  old  fortifica^ 

^lUpivdov,  Ivavriwfu'vnv  |*lv  au^y.     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  74. 
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CHAP.    tion.  This  new  defence  then,  tho  inferior  in  strength 
^^^J^  to  the  old  wall,  yet  being  on  higher  ground,  and 
flanking  the  ground  without  it,  possessed  great  ad- 
vantage against  assault.     Meanwhile,  the  port  being 
open,  supplies  of  every  kind  were  largely  furnished 
Diod.1.16.  to  the  besieged.     The  satraps  of  all  the  maritime 
Fku8aii.i.i.  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  had  received  orders 
?*6ti^'^®"  ^o  support  them ;  and  not  only  provisions  and  am- 
munition were  abundandy  sent  in,  but  a  large  body 
of  those  Grecian  troops,  always  reddy  for  hire  in 
any  service,  was  prepared  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
Philip  now  perceived  that  a  fleet,  powerful  enough 
to  command  the  sea,  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  success  of  his  enterprize.     Such  a  fleet  ac- 
cordingly he    assembled.      Meanwhile    observing 
that  supplies  reached  Perinthus  principally  through 
the  Selymbrians,  whom  he  had  not  before  treated 
as  enemies,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  blockade 
their  town.     These  measures  were  efficacious  and 
threatening  enough  to  excite  new  and  extraordinary 
exertion  from  Demosthenes.     The  war-party  had 
long  been  imputing  to  Macedonia  hostile   conduct 
against  Athens  :  they  had  incited  and  committed 
hostile  acts  against  Macedonia:  yet  war  was  not 
avowed  between  the  two  governments ;  and  in  the 
connection,  which  they  seem  to  have  yet  maintain- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  party  of  Phocion,  it 
i;p.Phiiip«  could  not  conveniently  be  proposed.     But  the  naval 
de  cor.    '  commandcr  on  the  Hellespontine  station,  Leodamas, 
p.  261.      being  a  man  for  their  purpose,  they  sent  him  in- 
structions, at  their  own  risk,  without  authority  from 
the  soverein  assembly,  to  carry  troops   and  pro- 
visions into  Selymbria,  conveying  them  in  mer- 
chant-ships, under  pretence  of  supplying  the  iland 
of  Lemnos.     The  commander  of  the  Macedonian 
fleet,  however,  Amyntas,  took  all  the  ships,  and 
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sent  tbem,  with  their  oDmmander  Leodamus,  into    sect. 
a  port  of  Macedonia.  s.^^1^ 

This  event  produced,  as  was  likely,  much  agita- 
tion in  Athens.  The  war-party  were  sedulous  to 
excite  indignation  among  the  Many  against  Philip. 
Demosthenes,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  took  a 
leading  part*.  A  moderate  decree  however,  mov- 
ed by  Eubulus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Pho- 
cion's  party,  was  adopted,  which  may  deserve  to  be  Demotth. 
seen  complete,  in  a  litteral  translation.     It  ran  thus :  pf^^; 

*  In  the  archonship  of   Neocles,   in  the    month 

*  Boedromion,  the  generals  having  called  an  ex- 

*  traordinary  assembly,  Eubulus  son  of  Mnesitheus, 

*  of  the  Cyprian  ward,  moved — "  Whereas  the 
**  generals  have  reported  to  the  assembly,  that  the 
*^  naval  commander  Leodamas,  with  twenty  ships 
*-  of  burthen,  passing  under  his  orders  to  the  Hel- 
*'  lespont*  for  corn,  have  been  taken  by  Amyntas, 
*'  commanding  in  the  service  of  Philip,  and  carried 
'^  into  the  ports  of  Macedonia,  and  there  detained 
"  under  guard ;  therefore  the  prytanes  and  the 
'^  generals  shall  provide  that  the  council  be  as- 
'^  sembled,  and  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  am- 
''  bassadors  to  Philip  ;  who  shall  confer  with  him 
"  for  the  release  of  the  admiral,  the  ships  and 
'^  the  soldiers  ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
"  proceedings  of  Am3mtas  have  been  the  result 
"  of  ignorance  or  mistake,  the  people  will  impute 
^^  no  blame  to  him  ;  if  Philip  detected  their  officer 


Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  249.  The  first  phrase  seems  to  contain 
an  acknowlegement  that  the  irregular  orders  to  Leodamas 
were  from  himself. 

^  Here   and  elsewhere  the  Hellespont  includes  evidently 
the  Propontis.    See  also  PhiUp's  letter,  p.  339. 
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CHAP.  "  exceeding  his  instructions,  the  Athenians  will 
JJ^^  "  take  connizance  of  the  matter,  and  reprove  or 
"  punish,  as  the  fault  or  inadvertency  may  deserve ; 
•*  if  it  be  neither  of  these,  but  either  he  who  gave 
**  or  he  who  executed  the  commission  has  commit- 
**  ted  wilful  outrage,  be  it  reported,  that  the  people, 
^*  on  just  information,  may  consider  what  ought 
"  to  be  done^." 

An  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  returned  by  it  a  written  answer, 
preserved  also  by  the  orator,  apparently  at  length  ; 
thus :  ^  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to 

*  the    Athenian    council    and    people,    greeting : 

*  Your  ambassadors  have  communicated  with  me 

*  concerning  the  capture  of  the  ships  commanded 
'  by  Leodamas^  Altogether  you  seem  very  easy 
^  to  be  imposed  upon,  if  you  think  I  can  be  igno- 
^  rant  that  those  ships,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
'  com  from  the  Hellespont  to  Lemnos,  were  sent 
'  to  succor  the  Selymbrians,  besieged  by  me, 
^  and  not  intitled,  under  the  provisions   of   the 

*  existing  treaty,  to  be  considered  as  your  allies. 
^  The  instructions  moreover  to  the  commander 
'  I  know  were  not  authorized  by  the  Athenian' 

7  Demosthenes,  in  reporting  this  decree  and  that  which 
followed  it,  appointing  ambassadors,  has  shown  his  dissatis- 
faction with  them  in  the  language  of  ill  temper.  Touro  jubsv 
rQivvv  ro  4^^i(f)j.a,  he  says,  Et/CouXo;  ^/f^*^^)  o^x  iyu.  To  6^ 
^»£%  'Aeio<pwv,  eJa'  'Hy^erMtrof 5  gfr'  'Afi^o^wv  •'oXiv,  sUa  ♦iX*- 

coi^rcjv-  "Kiys  ro  ^^effAo.  The  repetition  of  the  name  Aristo- 
phon,  and  the  introduction  of  that  of  Philocrates,  who 
was  an  exile,  are  rather  curious  characteristics  of  temper  or 
artifice. 

^  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  the  variation  of  naiAes, 
in  the  copies  extant  of  Demosthenes,  between  the  decree  and 
the  letter. 
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*  people :  they  were  but  hazarded  by  some  men    ewCT. 

*  hi  office,  and  some  now  in  private  station;  who      ^^' 
'  desire,   by  any  means,    to  urge   the    people  to 

*  prefer  war  with  me   to   the   friendship  ^tually 

*  existing ;  men  who  have  their  private  advantages 

*  much    more   in   view   than  any  benefit  to    the 
^  Selymbrians.     I  am  however  of  opinion  that  this 

*  would  be  beneficial  neither  to  you  nor  to  me. 

*  I  will  therefore  release  the  ships  ;  and,  for  the 

*  future,  if  you  will  not  allow  those  at  the  head 
^  of  your  aifairs  to  manage  them  dishonestly  and 

*  injuriously,  but  will   duly  reprove   and   restrain 

*  them^  I  also  will  endevor  to  preserve  the  peace.' 

This  letter,  like  aH  those  preserved  from  Philip 
to  the  Athenians,  bearing  nothing  of  that  character 
of  cunning,  which  has,  more  indeed  by  modem 
than  antient  writers,  been  imputed  to  him,  but 
on  the  contrary  dignified  rather  than  conciliatory, 
yet  indicates  moderation  in  purpose  as  well  as 
(^enness  in  conduct.  The  ships'  crews  were  re* 
leased:  complaint  of  the  indefensible  measure 
of  the  commander  was  dropped  :  but  the  return 
was  not  of  corresponding  character.  Wherever 
an  opening  could  be  found  for  negotiation, 
Demosthenes  and  the  war-party  were  indefati- 
gable in  exciting  hostility  against  Macedonia. 
Incouraged  by  them  the  Byzantines  were  sedulous 
in  furnishing  support  to  the  Perinthians :  the 
best  part  of  their  military  force  was  actually 
serving  in  Perinthus.  When  therefore  the  siege 
had  alreddy  been  continued  through  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  no  prospect  of  speedy  success  ap- 
peared, Philip,  leaving  a  force  sufficient  only  to 
blockade  the  place,  marched  suddenly  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  against  Byzantium  itself. 

VOL.   VII.  3 


IS  mmroKT  op  orebce* 

CHAP.   The  Byzantmes,  unable  to  defend    their   lands, 
^^'"     were  distressed  ;  but  their  town  was  too  strong  to 
be  suddenly  taken. 

In  the^  circumstances  Demosthenes  pronounced 
that  called  the  Fourth  of  his  celebrated  Philippic 
Orations*.  It  has  been  observed  by  the  litterary 
critics  that  this  oration  is  principally  a  repetition 
of  former  topics,  but  for  the  political  observer  it 
has  important  characteristics  of  its  own.  Through- 
out, the  orator  shows  an  increased  confidence  in 
the  power  of  his  party,  and  in  the  revival  of  his 
own  favor  with  a  majority  of  the  people :  he  re- 
sumes the  discussion  of  the  questio^;43^f  the  theoric 
revenue,  with  a^in  a  change  of  sentiments  pro- 
fessed on  that  subject ;  apparently  the  price  of  his 
revived  favor  with  the  Many,  for  whose  gratification 
he  now  again  vindicates  the  accustomed  application 
of  that  revenue,  which  he  had  before  demanded 
Phil.  4.  for  public  service.  The  purpose  of  alliance  widi 
^'  Persia  is  openly  avowed  ;  and  in  proof  of  a  disposi^ 

tion  in  the  Persian  government  favorable  to  Athens, 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  Macedonian  minister,  appa;- 
rently  commissioned  to  the  court,  had  been  arrested 
on  his  way,  by  one  trf*  the  satraps.  Among  those 
great  officers,  however,  we  have  alreddy  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  conduct  sometimes  very  adverse  to 
the  purposes  of  the  court,  and  in  some  of  them 
rays  of  the  liberality  of  the  great  Cyrus  and  the 
first  Darius,  in  others  all  the  barbarism  of  the 
modem  east.  But  finally,  what  will  be  not  least 
important  to  remark,  the  orator,  in  consequence 
apparently  of  the  improved  prospect  of  the  afiairs 
p.  143.      of  the  war-party  altogether,  again  holds  out  the 

•  ♦iXiVcou— ^wv  i<i  Buj^awiw  ^apwrv.     Phil.  4.  p.  149. 
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daim  of  the  empire  of  Greece  for  the  Atbeniaa     sect. 
people^  and  indicates  the  probability  of  attaining  it  ^.^.^I^ 
Lacedaemon,  he  observes,  was  unable  to  raise  her 
head ;  and  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Arcadia,  PhOipp.  4. 
formerly  accustomed  to  arrange  themselves  under  ^' 
the    lead  of  either  Lacedaemon  or  Athens,  now 
concurred  only  in  a  general  competition  with  them 
aiid  with  oneanother*    Thb  miserably  divided  and 
consequently  weak   state  of  the  nation,  he  then 
asserts   to  be   the  fortunate    crisis,    whence    the 
Athenian  people  should  profit  to   establish  their 
authority  over  the  whole. 


SECTION  III. 

PhiUpU  Letter  to  the  Athenian  People :    Oration  of  Demosthenes  on 

the  Letter, 

The  threats  in  this  celebrated  oration,  baffled  as  sect. 
the  Macedonian  arms  had  been  in  Thrace,  were  ^'^' 
alarming  to  Macedonia;  but  still  more  perhitps 
to  every  republic  of  Greece,  which  desired  to  avoid 
subjection  to  the  war*party  of  Athens.  Toward 
Macedonia  however  the  tenor  was  so  hostile,  that, 
coming  from  *  one  who  possessed  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  soverein  assembly  to  which  it 
was  addressed,  and  who  was  effectually  first  minis- 
ter of  the  commonwealth,  it  might  be  considered 
as  hardly  short  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Neverthe- 
less Philip,  knowing  that  a  party  still  of  great 
weight,  whose  leaders  he  highly  esteemed  and 
respected,  was  very  differently  disposed,  resolved 
once  more  to  address  remonstrance  to  the  good 
sense  and  justice  of  the  Athenian  people.     He  sent 
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CHAP,    it  in  the  form,  then  usual,  of  a  letter ;  which,  tho 

VI  I 

^^!^!i^  of  considerable  length,  has  been  fortunately  pre- 
served with  the  works  of  Demosthenes.  Appa- 
rently with  reason  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
his  own  composition,  since  Demosthenes  informs 
us  that,  on  important  occasions,  he  was  his  own 
secretary,  and  ^schines  that  he  was  as  capable  of 
the  business  as  Python  of  Byzantium,  or  any  other 
of  the  ablest  Greeks  in  his  service  ;  and  the  sup* 
*  position  receives  confirmation  from   the  striking 

conformity,  in  style  and  character,  between  this 
and  two  shorter  letters  from  Philip  to  the  Athenian 
Demotth.  people,  preserved  in  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
**^^'  on  the  Crown,  which  have  alreddy  occurred  for 
notice.  In  the  original  it  has  been  universally 
admired  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  a 
state  paper  ever  published,  singularly  combining 
dignity  with  simplicity,  perspicuity  with  concise- 
ness, civility  of  expression  with  force  of  represen- 
tation, moderation  of  phrase  with  triumph  of  argu- 
ment* As  a  historical  document,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious,  and  certainly  among  the  most  valua- 
ble, remaining  from  antiquity  ;  its  value  in  that 
view  being  greatly  increased  by  the  preservation 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  in  reply  to  it,  which, 
avoiding  to  contest,  most  eflfectually  confirms  the 
exactness  of  its  statements  ;  insomuch  that  there  is 
hardly  such  another  series  of  important  facts, 
throughout  antient  history,  established  by  evidence 
so  unquestionable^^.      In  any  translation  it  must 

10  Some  modern  writers,  in  vehemence  of  attachment  to 
the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  have  not  scrupled,  what  Demos- 
thenes dared  not  venture,  to  impute  falsehood  to  Philip^s 
statements  in  this  letter.  Thus  the  translator  Auger,  in  what 
he  calls  his  ^  Summary'  of  the  letter :  ^  Dans  cette  lettre, 
^  melant  adroitement  le  vrai  avec  le  faux,  il  tire  de  Pud  tout 
^  le  parti  possible,  donne  a  I'autre  Pair  de  la  verite  preaente 
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suffer  much ;    yet,  in  justice  to  this  part  of  the    sect. 
subject,  the  reader  should  see  it  intire,  in  words  the  _^^ 
nearest  to  the  original  that  may  be.     It  runsnhus  : 

^  Philip,  to  the  Athenian  council  and  people, 
greeting:  Having  endevored  repeatedly,  by  my 
ambassadors,  to  induce  you  to  adhere  to  your 
ingagements  solemnly  sworn  to,  and  those  en- 
devors  having  proved  fruidess,  I  have  thought 
it  best  now  myself  to  lay  before  you  the  matters 
in  which  I  reckon  I  am  aggrieved.  Be  not  sur- 
prized at  the  length  of  my  letter ;  my  complaints 
are  numerous,  and  it  appears  necessary  to  explain 
all  distinctly. 

*  I  will  begin  with  mentioning  that,  when  Nicias 
my  herald  was  carried  oflf  by  violence  from  my  ter- 
ritory, you  did  not  call  the  perpetrators  of  that  out- 
rage to  account,  but  you  imprisoned  the  injured 
person  ten  months ;  and  my  letters,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  you  caused  to  be  red  in  your  ge- 
neral assembly". 

atec  art  des  faits  constants  ou  douteux,  dont  il  deduit  a  son 
avantage  les  consequences  les  pla^  jnstes  &  les  plus  precises,* 
&c.  He  has  done  himself  and  the  writer  credit  then  in 
noticing  ^  le  style  simple,  nohle,  &  precis  de  cette  lettre,  la 
marche  facile  &  Penchainement  naturel  des  idees  qui  la  com- 
posent.^  In  his  ^  summary'  afterward  of  the  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes in  reply,  he  says,  \  Sans  s^amuser  a  repondre  a  tous 
les  articles  de  la  lettre,  11  (Demosthene^  prend  le  ton  affir- 
matif.' — So  equally  Auger  himself,  ana  all  other  writers, 
admirers  of  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  as  far  as  my  reading 
among  them  has  gone,  have  avoided  to  ^  s^amuser^  with  an* 
Bwering  any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  letter ;  and  all,  after 
the  great  orator^s  example,  have  taken  ^  le  ton  affirmatif.' 

**  Later  writers  have  eulogized  the  politeness  of  the  Athe- 
nians, on  this  occasion,  in  returning  the  letters  of  the  queen 
Oiympias  unopened.  They  have  however  avoided  notice  of 
the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  stopping  the  herald ;  and 
their  eulogy  is  a  little  farther  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the 
authdrity  of  Demosthenes  for  the  matter  of  politeness.  It  is 
indeed  observable  that  Philip  himself  seems  to  have  known 
nothing  of  the  letters  for  the  queen. 
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CHAP. 
XLI. 


'  Then  when  the  Thastans,  your  subjectSt  admit* 
ted  into  their  port  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Byzan- 
tuies;  my  enemies,  and  all  privateers  and  piratesy 
besides  cruizing  against  my  subjects,  that  would 
come  there,  tho  the  treaty  between  us  declares 
such  conduct  an  act  of  hostility,  you  would  take 
no  measures  to  prevent  it« 

*  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Diopeithes  in- 
vaded the  country  under  my  protection,  carried 
off  the  free  inhabitants  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasit, 
and  sold  them  to  slavery,  plundered  and  wasted 
the  bordering  lands  of  Thrace,  and  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  that  excess  of  lawless  violence,  a9  to  ar- 
rest my  minister,  Amphilochus,  sent  to  negotiate 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and,  by  treating  him 
with  extreme  severity,  forced  him  to  pay  nine 
talents  (near  eighteen  hundred  pounds)  for  his 
ransom.  And  this  conduct  received  absolutely 
the  approbation  of  the  people  in  assembly ;  tho 
among  all  nations  to  violate  heralds  and  am- 
bassadors is  held  nefarious,  and  most  among  you. 
When  your  herald,  Anthemocritus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Megareans,  you  marked  your  sense 
of  the  crime  by  excluding  the  Megarean  people 
from  participation  in  the  mysteries,  and  by  erect- 
ing a  monumental  statue  before  your  city-gate. 
What  then  is  to  be  said  of  a  crime  committed  by 
yourselves,  which  you,  when  committed  against 
you,  have  so  resented  ? 

*  To  proceed  then;  your  general,  Callias,  took 
possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Pagasasan  bay, 
connected  by  close  alliance  with  me,  and  intitled, 
by  treaty,  to  peace  from  you :  he  seized  all  ships 
bound  to  Macedonia,  and  condemning  all  found 
aboard  as  enemies,  sold  them  to  slavery.  And  for 
these  violences  your  decrees  rewarded  him  with 
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applause.  I  am  really  not  aware  what  you  could  sect. 
do  imn-e  contrary  to  habits  of  peace,  if  you  were  at  ,^^i^ 
declared  war  with  me.  When  there  was  open  war 
between  us,  you  did  so  and  no  otherwise  ;  you  sent 
out  your  ships,  you  sold, those  whom  you  took 
sailing  to  my  kingdom,  you  assisted  my  enemies, 
you  did  all  the  ill  you  could  to  my  people.  But 
now,  you  have  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme  of 
unjustifiable  malevolence,  as  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Persian  king,  to  persuade  him  to  make  war 
against  me.  Surely  this  is  conduct  most  extraor* 
dinary.  Before  that  monarch  had  recovered  Egypt 
and  Phenicia,  in  apprehension  of  attack  from  him, 
you  passed  decrees,  proposing  a  confederacy  against 
him,  and  inviting  me,  with  all  other  Greeks,  to  ac* 
cede  to  it.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  such  is  the  ex- 
travagance of  your  rancor  toward  me,  you  are 
treating  with  him  for  an  alliance  against  me.  Your 
forefathers,  as  I  am  informed,  held  it  a  foul  reproach 
to  the  family  of  Peisistratus,  that  they  led  the  Per- 
sians ^[ainist  the  Greeks ;  yet  you  are  not  asham- 
ed to  do  those  very  things  which,  in  those  you 
caU  tyrants,  you  condemn. 
'  Among  other  extraordinary  matters  then  you 
require,  in  your  decrees,  that  I  should  allow  Teres 
and  Kersobleptes  to  command  undisturbed  in 
Thrace,  because  they  are  Athenian  citizens.  But 
I  know  they  were  not  comprized  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  made  by  me  with  you ;  their  names  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  ingraved  copies  of  the  treaty, 
and  they  have  been  disowned  by  you  as  Athenian 
citizens  :  farther  I  know  that  Teres  has  borne  arms 
with  me  against  you,  and  that  Kersobleptes,  de- 
siring to  take  the  oaths  to  the  treaty  before  my 
ambassadors,  was  prevented  by  your  generals,  re- 
presenting him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Athenian  people. 
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How  then  is  this  fair  or  just ;  to  declare  him  an 
enemy  to  your  state,  if  so  your  interest  in  the  mo- 
ment requires ;  to  claim  him  as  your  citizen,  if 
you  want  to  institute  a  calumnious  charge  against 
me  ?  Sitalces,'  (the  prince  alreddy  so  often  occurr- 
ing for  mention  by  the  name  of  Cotys)  *  it  is  known 
was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  your  city :  yet  when 
he    was  assassinated,  his  murderer  immediately- 
found  favor  with  you ;  and  nevertheless  you  would 
go  to  war  with  me  in  the  cause  of  Kersobleptes ; 
knowing  perfectly  that  none  of  those  foreiners,  on 
whom  you  have  bestowed  the  present  of  citizen- 
ship, care  in  the  least  for  either  your  laws  or  your 
decrees.     But,  omitting  much  that  might  be  said 
on  this  subject,  to  come  to  a  point,  you  gave  the 
rights  of  your  city  to  Evagoras  the  Cyprian,  and 
Dionysius  the  Syracusan,  and  their  posterity.     If 
you  Will  persuade  those  who  expelled  these,  to 
restore  them  to  the  authority  they  held  when  you 
made  them  Athenian  citizens,  you  shall  command 
from  me  that  part  of  Thrace  over  which  Teres 
and  Kersobleptes  reigned.     But  if  you  take  no 
measure  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  those  your  fellow- 
citizens,  and  yet  would  give  me  trouble  on  a  simi- 
lar account,  how  am  I  not  justified  in  resisting 
you  ? 

*  Much  more,  which  might  be  reasonably  insisted 
upon,  occurs  on  these  matters,  but  I  will  omit  it, 
and  proceed  to  speak  of  the  Cardians.  I  must 
maintain  then  that  I  am  bound  to  support  them ; 
having  formed  alliance  with  them  before  the  peace 
made  with  you  ;  while  you  have  constantly  refused 
the  arbitration,  to  which  I  over  and  over,  and  they 
not  seldom,  have  ernestly  urged  a  desire  to  have 
it  referred.  Should  I  not  deserve  to  be  esteemed 
even  profligate,  if  I  deserted  my  allies,  and  showed 
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more  regard  For  you,  who  have  been,  with  unre-  sect. 
mined  assiduity,  exciting  trouble  for  me,  than  for 
those  who  have  been  my  good  and  steddy  friends  ? 
*  With  regard  to  the  Thracian  princes  and  the 
Cardians,  however,  you  have  confined  yourselves 
to  remonstrances ;  but  in  a  recent  affitir,  you  have 
begun  with  serious  violence ;  for  upon  simple 
complaint  of  the  Peparethians  that  they  had  been 
injtiriously  treated,  you  immediately  commanded 
your  general  to  make  reprisals  against  me.  Now 
the  truth  was  that  my  measures  against  that  peo* 
pie  were  less  severe  than  they  deserved.  In  full 
peace*  they  seized  Halonesus;  and,  on  repeated 
application  from  me,  refused  to  restore  either  the 
iland  or  my  troops,  whom  they  had  made  prisoners. 
Of  the  injury  done  me  by  the  Peparethians,  you 
would  take  no  account ;  you  would  look  only  to 
the  measures  I  took,  in  justice  to  myself,  against 
them.  But  you  well  know  that  I  acquired  the 
iland,  by  taking  it,  not  from  them,  not  from  you, 
but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus.  If  then  you  say 
you  gave  it  to  Sostratus,  you  acknowlege  your- 
selves  patrons  of  pirates.  If  he  established  him- 
self there  by  violence,  against  your  consent,  what 
injury  have  you  suflPered  from  my  taking  it,  and 
making  the  navigation  of  that  sea  safe  ?  Ne- 
vertheless having  taken  it,  I  showed  so  much 
regard  for  your  state  as  to  offer  to  give  it  to  you. 
But  your  orators  would  not  allow  you  to  accept  it 
as  a  gift ;  they  insisted  upon  your  reclaiming  it  as 
your  right ;  that  so,  if  I  obeyed  their  requisition, 
I  might  incur  the  disgrace  of  acknowleging  that 
I  had  taken  what  I  had  no  right  to  take,  or,  by 
refusing  to  surrender  the  place,  I  might  become 
obnoxious  to  the  Athenian  Many.  Aware  of  their 
purpose,  I  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitra^ 
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don,  upon  the  conditions  that,  should  the  iland  bcf 
decided  to  be  mine,  it  should  pass  to  you  as  a 
gift  from  me ;  should  it  be  decided  to  be  yours , 
then  it  should  pass  as  a  restitution.     Frequently 
as  I  urged  this,   you  would  not  consent ;   and 
meanwhile  the  Peparethians  took  the  iland.  What 
became  me  then  to  do  ?   Not  to  require  justioe  of 
those  who,  in  violation  of  their  oaths,  did  me  that 
wrong  f    Not  to  make  reprisals  against  those  who 
were  so  insultingly  injurious  ?    If  the  iland  be- 
longed to  tile  Peparetiiians,  how  can  the  Athe- 
nians reclaim  it  ?    If  it  belonged  to  you,  how  was 
it  that  you  did  not  demand  it  of  the  Peparethians  ? 
^  But  so  far  has  the  hostile  temper  now  carried 
you,  that,  by  your  decree,  passed  on  the  motion 
of  Polycrates,  you  have  warranted  your  colonists 
in  the  Chersonese  to  consider  themselves  as  in  a 
state  of  war  with  me ;  and  yonr  general  on  that 
station  has  sent  formal  notice  to  the  Byssantiiies, 
and  others  in  those  parts,  that  you  have  authorized 
him  to  commence  hostilities  against  me,  whenever 
fair  (Opportunity  may  offer,  and  tiiat  you  require 
their  cooperation.     Hence,  wanting  to  send  a  iteet 
into  the  Hellespont^,  I  was  obliged  to  order  an 
army  for  its  escort  through  the  strait  by  the  Cher- 
sonese^^ 

'  Nevertheless  I  have  abstained  from  reprisals 
against  your  towns,  your  ships,  and  your  territo- 
ries, tho  it  has  been  enough  in  my  power  to 
make  myself  master  of  all  or  most  of  them  ;  and 
I  have  not  ceased  to  solicit  you  to  come  to  an 
amicable  arbitration  about  all  matters  in  question 


i^Fif'EXX^^owov,  p.  163,  evidentl J  meaning  that  afterwai^ 
distinguished  as  the  Propontis. 

1^  ^Uvayic6uf6i/tv  ceur^g  nrafa/triik^at  Sm,  Xcp^y^ou  rji  rpari^  Ep. 
Phil.  p.  16d.  I  am  not  wholly  without  doubt  about  the  sense 
of  this  passage,  which  I  submit  to  those  who  hare  given  their 
attention  to  the  naval  and  military  affairs  of  the  antients. 
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between  us*     And  I  stiU  desire  you  to  consider    sect. 
iriiether  the  trial  of  arms  is  prefetable  to  the  trial  ,^^^ 
of  reason,  and  whether  it  is  really  fittest  that  you 
should  assume  judgement  in  your  own  cause,  or 
commit  it  to  others ;  I  desire  you  to  reflect  how 
utterly  unreasonable  it  must    appear,   to  all  the 
workU  that  the   Athenians,  who  compelled  the 
Thasians  and  Maronites  to  abstain  from  arms,  in 
their  dispute, for  the  possession  of  Smyrna,  and 
commit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  should  themselves 
refuse  a  similar  equitable  discussion  of  their  claims 
against  me;  with  this  addition  to  the  inconsis* 
lency,  that,  if  judgement  goes  against  you,  no  loss 
of  what  ]FOU  now  possess  will  insue,  and,  if  in  your 
fitvor,  you  will  gain  what  I  now  possess. 
'  But  there  remains  yet  to  mention  what  appears 
to  me  more  .extraordinary  than  all  the  rest   When 
I  proposed  last  to  treat  with  you  of  the  common 
interests  of  Greece,  with  a  view  to  an  accommo- 
dation^  upon  equitable  terms,  of  common  advan- 
tage, to  obviate   jeabusy  I  procured   embassies 
from  all  the  Grecian  states  of  my  alliance  to  at- 
lendf  as  witnesses  to  all  transactions ;  interested 
to  oppose  whatever  might  involve  common  danger, 
and  aUe  to  convict  me  of  being  the  unworthiest  of 
mankind,  if  I  proposed  any  deception.     You  re- 
fused my  ministers  audience.    Nor  is  the  ground 
of  this  conduct  difficult  to  discover  :  for  whatever 
beneft  might  have  resulted  to  the  people,   the 
propoeed  accommodation  would  not  have  suited 
the  purposes  of  some  of  your  orators ;  those  traders 
in  politics  among  you^^  who  hold  tiiat  war  is  for 
them  peace,  and  peace  war.     If  generals  are  em- 
picked,  employment  for  the  orators  also  is  certain  ; 

i^  0)  r^v  ^oKtrsiag  r%  ita^  Cfuv  fylfot. 
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for  either  promoting  measures  or  opposing  them, 
defending  and  applauding  conduct,  or  arraining 
it,  their  profits  are  sure.     At  the  same  time  calum- 
niating, from  the  bema,  the  most  respectable  of 
your  citizens,  those  most  known  in  other  states 
and    most  esteemed,  they  acquire,  among  the 
Many,  the  credit  of  being  firiends  of  the  people. 
*  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  at  small  expence,  to 
stop  their  invective,  and  set  them  upon  panejgyric 
of  us.    But  I  should  be  ashamed  of  appearing  to 
purchase  from  such  men  your  goodwill ;  men  who 
have  had  the  assurance  to  bring  into  question  even 
my  right  to  Amphipolis.     I  trust  I  can  maintain 
that  right  on  much  juster  grounds  than  any  can 
dispute  it  with  me.     If  first  possession  is  to  estab- 
lish the  claim,  the  evidence  of  the  golden  statue 
at  Delphi,  dedicated  by  my  ancestor  Alexander 
from  the  spoils,  when  he  conquered  the  country 
from  the  Persians,  what  Grecian  state  can  contest  ? 
Should  the  right  thus  acquired  be  considered  as 
invalidated  by  later  possession,  the  latest  claim 
that  can  be  asserted  also  is  mine ;  for  I  took  the 
place  by  siege  in  open  war,  against  the  colonists 
established  there  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
taken  it,  in  fair  and  open  war,  from  you.     We 
all  hold  our  respective  countries,  either  by  inheri- 
tance from  our  ancestors,  or  by  conquest.      Of 
Amphipolis  then,  you  neither  were  the  first  Gre- 
cian possessors,  nor  are  the  present  possessors ; 
but  having  held  it  for  a  very  short  time  only,  you 
claim  it  from  me  against  your  own  most  solemn 
pledge  of  faith  in  treaty  made  with  me.      Fre- 
quently I  have  mentioned  it  to  you ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  acknowlegement  of  my  right  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace .  be- 
tween us,  leaving  me  in  possession,  and  it  has 
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'  been  fiuther  corroborated  by  the  treaty  of  alliance   stcr. 

*  which  followed.     How  then  can  any  right  be      "'• 
'  more  strongly  established  ?  It  was  originally  con- 

*  quered  by  my  ancestors :  it  became  again  mine 
'  by  the  acknowleged  laws  of  war :  and  finally  my 

*  right  has  been  solemnly  admitted  by  you,  who  are 

*  so  much  accustomed  to  claim  what  you  have 'no 

*  pretension  to. 

^  These  are  the  matters  of  which  I  complain  ; 

*  and  my  past  forbearance,  it  is  evident,  has  pro- 

*  duced    only  incouragement  for  you  to  be  more 

*  forward  in  such  injurious  conduct,  and  to  prose- 

*  cute  it  unceasingly  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 
'  You  then  being  the  aggressors,  with  justice  on 

*  my  side,  and  calling  the   gods  to  witness  it,  I 

*  will  resist  your  aggression,  and  put  to  the  trial 

*  of  arms  the  right  you  deny  me.' 

This  letter  having  been  red,  in  accustomed 
foim  to  the  Athenian  people,  Demosthenes  as- 
cended the  bema.  His  speech  on  the  occasion, 
fortunately  preserved,  is,  even  among  his  speeches, 
of  singular  boldness  and  extraordinary  ingenuity. 
Evidently  he  felt  the  letter  a  refutation  of  all  his 
Philippics,  not  to  be  answered  by  reason  and 
aif;ument.  He  came  therefore  prepared  with 
another  kind  of  artillery.  Beginning  with  a  bold 
assertion,  adapted  to  excite  attention,  he  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  mention  of  transaction^ 
forein  to  the  purpose  of  the  letter,  but  adapted  to 
introduce  the  invective  and  instigation  composing 
the  rest  of  the  speech,  in  which  not  the  least 
notice  is  taken  of  any  one  of  the  king's  complaints; 
or  of  any  one  of  the  facts  stati%\  by  him  as  the 
ground  of  them.  But  the  speech,  tho,  like  the 
letter,  it  must  suffer  in  any  change  of  language, 
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lowing  the  original  the  nearest  that  may  be. 
*  Athenians,'    said  Demosthenes,    ^  that  Philip 
made  no  peaoe  with  you,  but  only  postponed  the 
war,  is  evident  to  you  all.     For  after  he  had  given 
Haltts  to  ^e  Pharsalians,  and  disposed  of  the 
Phoeians,    and    subdued   all   Thrace,    feigning 
grounds    which  had  no  existence,   and  finding 
pretences  founded  on  no  justice,  he  immediately* 
in  facst,  nwule  war  against  the  republic,  and  now, 
in  the  letter  which  you  have  just  heard,  acknow- 
kges  it.    That  we  ought  not  then  either  to  fear 
his  power,  or  set  ourselves  with  any  ordinary 
exertion  to  oppose  it,  but  that  with  our  bodies 
and  our:  fortunes,  with  our  ships,  and  in  short 
with  all  we  have,  we  should  proceed  unsparingly 
to  vigorous  war,  I  will  endevor  to  show. 
^  In  the  first  place  then,  Athenians,  it  may  be 
trusted  that  the  greatest  of  the  gods  will  be  our 
lilies  and  assistants,  whom  he  has  dishonored, 
unjusdy  violating  the  peace,  sworn  to  in  their 
names.    Next  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  arts, 
by  which  he  has  hitherto  prospered,  continiiutlly 
deceiving  some  people  or  other  with  promises  of 
great  benefits  from  his  friendship,  have  now  lost 
all  their  effect.    The  Perinthians,  the  Byzantines, 
and  all  connected  with  them,  are  aware  that  his 
purpose  is  to  treat  them  as  he  has  treated  the 
Olynthians.    Even  the  Thessalians  now  see  that 
he  means  to  hold  authority  among  his  allies, 
not  at  their  choice,  but  by  his  own  power.     The 
Thebaic  are  alreddy  highly  jealous  of  him :   his 
garrison  in  Nipsea,  and  his  surreptitiously  ac- 
quired seat  am(mg  the  Amphictyons,  are  enough 
to  hold  them  in  alarm.    The  Peloponnesians  he 
requires  to  attend  him  by  their  embassies,  and 
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to  make  their  alliance  with  him  exclusive.  Thus,  sect. 
of  those  formeriy  his  confederates,  some  are  now  ^^J^ 
at  open  war  with  him,  and  others  are  lukewarm 
in  alliance ;  all  suspect  and  complain.  But  there 
is  anodier  thing,  of  great  importance :  the  satraps 
of  Asia  have  compelled  him,  by  the  force  of 
mercenaries  thrown  into  Perinthus,  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  town.  Hostility  being  thus  actually 
begun,  the  consideration  of  the  danger  threaten- 
ing the  Persian  provinces,  should  he  possess 
himself  of  Byzantium,  not  only  will  ms^e  the 
satraps  our  reddy  allies,  but  will  induce  the  king 
of  Persia  himself  to  supply  us  with  money.  His 
power  to  do  this,  it  is  well  known,  exceeds  that 
of  all  others ;  and  such  altogether  are  his  means 
to  interfere  in  all  the  aflUrs  of  Greece,  that,  for-* 
merly,  in  the  wars  between  us  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, his  alliance  gave  the  superiority 
to  either  side  at  his  pleasure.  Becoming  then 
now  our  ally,  he  will  easily  overbear  Philip's 
power. 
'  Nevertheless  I  will  not  say  that  Philip  has 
not,  during  peace,  possessed  himself  of  many 
towns  and  harbors,  and  various  advantages  of 
no  small  importance  for  war.  But  I  observe 
that,  when  power  is  founded  on  goodwill,  and 
all  the  states  combined  for  war  have  one  interest, 
such  power  is  lasting.  On  the  contrary,  when 
it  is  held  by  intrigue,  and  ambition,  and  deceit 
and  violence,  as  now  by  hhn,  a  litde  appearance 
of  a  turn  of  fortune,  the  smallest  failure  of  suc- 
cess, suffices  to  shake  and  overthrow  it.  And, 
considering  often  these  matters^  Athenians,  I  am 
persuaded,  that,  not  only  among  Philip's  allies 
there  is  much  mistrust  and  ill-will  toward  him, 
but  that,  even  within  his  own  kingdom,  there  is 
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not  quite  that  harmony  and  that  attachmcnf  to 
him,  which  some  suppose.  The  Macedonian 
power  is  become  considerable  by  accretion.  Of 
itself  it  is  weak,  and  utterly  unproportioned  to 
support  the  authority  which  must  ultimately  rest 
on  it.  Philip,  by  his  wars  and  his  expeditions, 
and  everything  by  which  any  might  suppose  he 
is  become  great,  has  made  it  only  more  preca- 
rious. For  you  must  not  imagine,  Athenians, 
that  the  same  things  delight  Philip  and  his  sub- 
jects. You  must  recollect  that  he  is  ardent  for 
glory ;  their  wish  is  for  safety  :  he  cannot  acquire 
glory  without  danger;  and  they  do  not  desire, 
while  they  have  children  and  parents  and  wives 
at  home,  to  perish  or  meet  daily  dangers  for  him. 
From  these  considerations  anyone  may  gather 
how  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonians  stand 
disposed  toward  him.  Those  then  called  his 
companions,  and  the  principal  *  officers  of  his 
mercenaries,  injoy  indeed  distinction  in  som^ 
proportion  to  their  merit ;  but  they  live  in  more 
apprehension  than  those  less  distinguished.  For 
those  of  lower  degree  fear  only  the  enemy ;  but 
the  m(kn  injoying  high  rank,  has  more  to  appre- 
hend from  flatterers  and  calumniators  than  from 
battles.  In  the  perils  of  war,  high  and  low  par- 
take ;  but  the  dread  of  the  king's  temper  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  great.  Moreover,  those  of  the  lower 
ranks  are  punished  only  if  they  deserve  punish- 
ment; but  those  of  the  higher  often  incur  morti- 
fication and  humiliation  by  merit  too  conspicuous. 
Nor  i«  this  to  be  doubted  by  any  man  of  sense 
and  information ;  for  Philip  is  so  greedy  of  glory, 
as  those  who  have  lived  with  him  affirm,  that  he 
shows  more  dissatisfaction  with  his  generals, 
when   they    do    anything    highly    praiseworthy, 


tiMi  vbra  they  niic^  fiul  in  a  buaioesa  com*  mw. 
.aitiod  to  them;  How  then  is  it»  if  things  are  80>  ^ 
that  he  has  been  so  well  served  so  lon^?  Be* 
€a«K»  Athenians,  prospm*Uy  throws  a  veil  over 
audi  thii^.  Success  is  powerful  to  overshadow 
and  hide  the  faults  of  men.  Should  he  once  fail, 
than  all  will  be  brought  into  <ilear  di^ligfat  For, 
aa  in  oor  bodies,  while  general  health  prevails, 
sifaiients  in  particular  parts  are  litde  reganied, 
but  in  sickness  every  aote  is  disturbed^  old  fiac- 
tare9i  old  strains,  and  whatever  is  not  perfectly 
aovnd;  so  in  kingdoms  and  all  governments, 
while  they  are  successful  in  war,  defects  are  litde 
ofaseryed ;  but,  when  failure  begins,  audi  as  may 
be  expected  for  him,  in  projects  beyond  his 
itrength,  everything  that  has  gone  wrong  will 
become  evident  to  everybody. 
'  Nevertheless,  Athenians,  if  any.  of  you,  seeing 
Philip  successful,  reckon  him  therefore  formida- 
ble, I  think  he  judges  well :  for,  in  all  the  affairs 
of  men,  fortune  is  much,  or  rather  everything. 
And  yet,  in  a  comparison  of  his  fortune  with  ouia, 
Ae  advantage  will  be  found,  in  many  ways,  with 
•oa.  For  we  have  inherited  from  o|ir  ancestors 
miT  superiority  and  command,  transmitted  from 
times,  not  only  before  this  man,  but  before  any 
Tcigned  in  Macedonia.  They  formerly  paid 
tribute  to  the  Athenians,  but  our  commonwealth 
never  to  any.  We  have  many  reasons  then  to 
expect  superior  favor  from  the  gods,  inasmuch  as 
bur  conduct  has  been  more  consonant  to  piety 
and  justice*  But  why  then  was  he  so  successful 
afsinst  us  in  tht  former  war  ?  Because,  Athenians, 
for  I  must  be  c^n  with  you,  he  is  always  present 
with  his  army,  bears  all  fatigue  and  every  priva- 
itioUy  faces  every  danger,  and,  regardless  of  seasons 
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thnni([^ut  the  year,  neyer  misses  in  op^orniajiji .' 
On  the  contrary  we,  for  the  truth  must  be  ^kisn, 
sit  here  idling,  procrastinating,  decreeing,  and 
inquiring  for  news.  For  news!  what  can  be 
stranger  news  than  that  a  Macedonian  man,  hold- 
ing die  Athenians  in  contempt,  should  dare  to 
send  them  such  a  letter  as  you  have  just  heard  ? 
But  he  has  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  his  pay,--* 
and,  the  gods  know,  some  of  our  orators  besides  ; 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  live  for  Philip,  and  seem 
hardly  aware  that  they  are  selling  the  conuaoa- 
wealdi,  and  themselves  with  it,  for  a  little  pelf. 
But  we  neither  stir  to  excite  elsewhere  opposition 
to  his  designs,  nor  will  furnish  the  expence  of  a 
mercenary  army,  nor  have  courage  to  serve  our- 
selves. It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  he 
obtained  successes  against  us  in  the  late  war ;  but 
rather  that  we,  doing  nothing  that  in  war  ought 
to  be  done,  expect  to  prevail  against  him,  who 
does  everything  that  can  promote  his  superiori^. 
*  These,  Athenians,  are  the  matters  you  have  to 
consider ;  and  so  to  consider,  as  becomes  those 
who  cannot  say  they  are  injoyiug  peace;  for 
now,  after  open  acts  of  hostility,  he  has  declared 
war.  It  becomes  you  therefore  to  spare  neither 
public  nor  private  wealth;  it  becomes  all  to 
dedicate  their  persons  zealously  to  the  service, 
when  occasion  may  be.  Better  generals  than 
formerly  should  be  appointed.  For  let  it  not  be 
imagined  that  those^  through  whom  the  affidrs 
of  the  commonwealth  from  hetter  have  beconie 
wwse,  are  those  who  from  worse  will  make  them 
better  again.  Nor  have  the  weakness  to  suppose 
that,  if  you  are  yourselves  inactive  as  formerly, 
others  will  be  zealous  to  fight  your  batdes  for 
you.     But,  on  the  contrary,  consider  how  dis- 
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^gmoefitl  it  id  for  you,   whose  fiithars  bore  so    sbct. 

*  many  labors  and  such  extraordinary  dangers,  in  ,^^ 
*war    with    Lacedaemon,   to  refuse  the  exertion 
'necessary  for  maintaining  what  they,  honorably 
'  and  justly  acquiring,  have   transmitted  to  yoii ; 
^  that  a  man  of  Macedonia  should  be  so  reddy  for 

*  danger^  in  his  ambitious  pursuits,  as  to  have  been 
'  wounded  in  battle  in  every  part  of  his  body,  and 
^  Athenians,  whose  inheritance  is  independency  and 
Victory,   should,   through  softness  and  idleness, 

*  surrender  the  acquisitions  of  their  forefathers,  and 

*  the  interests  of  their  country. 

*  Not  however  to  make  many  words,  I  insist  that 
'  we  should  all  prepare  for  war ;  that  we  should 
'  animate  the  other  Greeks  to  join  in  alliance  with 
'  Us,  not  with  words  but  with  deeds  :  for  all  argu* 
*ment,  unsupported  by  actions,  is  vain,  and  so 
*-  much  the  more  from  our  government,  as  we  are 
^  known  to  have  reddier  means  for  acdng  against 
'him  than  any  other  Greeks.' 


SECTION  IV. 

Defeat  of  PhUipU  Metuure*  against  the  HeUespontine  CiHu,     Mhfi* 
euUies  remaining  for  Demosthenes.    Measures  of  Demosthenes  fo^  an  ^ 

extensive  Confederacy  against  Macedonia.    Reversion  of  superior  Jhu 
Jluenee  to  PhoeionU  Party^  and  Tran^uiUiiy  insuing. 

As  it  must  have  Hlen  assurance  of  a  strong  party     sect. 
among  the  Many  that  incouraged  Demosthenes  to  ..^i^^ 
answer  such   a  letter  with  such  a  speech,  so  it  B.C.340- 
appears  to  have  been  good  assurance  of  a  strong     •^^^•'• 
combination  against  Macedonia,  which  was  gather- 
ing ga  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mgceok^  that  incou* 
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CUM.  nigcd  him  and  his  party  in  the  line  of  politice  w\Mt 
^J^;i^  they  followed.  The  Chians,  and  Rhodiam  and 
Diod.  1. 6.  CoanSy  whose  political  connection  with  By nntimn 
had  not  ceased  with  the  Confederate  wjur^  to^/4 
warm  interest  in  the  danger  of  their  ally,  and  tlidy 
were  strong  in  marine.  But,  what  was  still  s^^re' 
important,  orders  were  sent  from  the  Persian  court 
for  all  the  maritime  satraps  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  for  preventing  Ae  progress  of  the  Mtte* 
donian  arms,  and  the  injury  that  might  insue  to 
Plot.  r.  the  Persian  interest.  Under  direction  of  the  Athe* 
nian  government,  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled  in 
die  Hellespont,  and  Chares  took  the  command. 
Whether  Demosthenes  really  considered  him  as 
the  fittest  instrument  still  of  the  purposes  of  the 
party,  or,  taking  himself  the  lead  in  poUtieal  bjoai-' 
ness,  he  was  unable  to  deny  the  first  mililAky 
situation  to  Chares,  neither  his  own  speeches  nor 
any  other  memorials  furnish  satisfactory  informii* 
lud.  tion.  Chares,  however,  was  defeated,  near  By0aii- 
tium,  by  the  Macedonian  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
Amyntas.  While  his  insufficiency  thus  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country  made  him  contemptible,  hb 
rapacity  against  its  friends,  of  which  experience 
was  old,  made  him  odious ;  insomuch  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  recall  him,  and  Phocion  was  sent 
to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 

It  were  highly  desirable  to  elicit  all  possible  light 
from  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  far  more  copious 
than  any  other  extant,  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
transactions  of  this  time,  which  were  among  the 
most  critical  of  the  age  ;  but  he  has  so  painted  his 
hero  Phocion  in  glaring  colors  without  comprehen* 
sible  form,  and  so  thrown  Philip  into  smoke  and* 
darkness,  also  without  distinguishable  lines,  and  al- 
together so  wants  support  fix>m  the  historiaiiy  tlM 
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\;  Ae  Roman  biographer,  and  probabifityi  sect. 
HM(f  atfld  much  obvious  romance,  it  is  difficult  ,^^JJ^ 
to  Mf  to  what,  among  all  his  tales,  reason 
sheuld^Iow  belief.  The  issue  however  was,  that ^^-i-w- 
Philips  abandoning  the  hope  of  reducing  any  of  the 
adl^^TM  towns  of  die  Thracian  shore,  came  to  a 
coMJpdaition  with  his  enemies.  The  historian,  writ- 
iog^'near  three  hundred  years  after,  and  willing 
thaf  Greeks  only  should  be  believed  the  defenders 
of  GrtcMifk  cities,  imputes  the  principal  effect  to  the 
inteHbrence  of  the  Chians  and  Lesbians  :  but  what 
Demosthenes  indicates,  in  his  speech  at  the  time, 
on  thd  king  of  Macedonia's  letter,  w^as  then  proba- 
bty  too  notorious  to  be  concealed,  and  in  his  opin- 
ion-periiaps  matter  rather  to  boast  of ,  as  the  advan- 
tageous result  of  hfs  negotiation,  that  the  wealth  of  Demoith. 
Pef9fc^  faying  and  plentifully  supplying  Grecian  p.  sst'  5. 
troi:^,  principally  gave  the  strength  from  which 
PhiNp  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw.  It  is  possi- 
ble «iao,  and  not  wholly  improbable,  that  some- 
thitig  cf  that  credit  may  have  been  due  to  Phocion, 
whkh  Phitareh  gives,  but  of  which  Demosthenes 
would  avoid  an  account.  Phocion  having  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  armament  on  the  Hellespon- 
tineMition,  PhiKp  would  respect  him,  and  be  reddy 
for  acGommodation  with  him.  But,  in  an  oration 
of  many  years  after,  Demosthenes  assumed  the 
meiil  for  the  Athenian  people,  tho  more  particu- 
larljic  fer  himself,  as  the  director  of  their  measures : 
and,  altho  so  he  flattered  the  Athenian  people  much, 
andtmay  teve  omitted  what  was  owing  to  Phocion 
aiid«  others,  yet  perhaps  he  arrogated  little  more  to 
himaetf  than  he  might  justly  claim :  xht  combina- 
tion and  direction  of  force,  and  the  success  insuing, 
may  have  been  principally  owing  to  his  able  ma- 
nagraieiit*       ^ 
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CHAP.       The  triumph  thus  might  appear  great  for  Demos- 
thenes, as  the  disappointment  certainly  must  have 
been  great  for  Philip;  who  since  his  defeat  by 
Onomarchus,  and  insuing  distress  and  dinger  in 
Thcssaly,  soon  repaired  by  a  splendid  victory,  fcad 
been  accustomed  to  see  all  the  measures  of  hb  ene- 
mies turned  to  their  own  confusion  and  his  advan- 
tage ;  and,  having  earned  the  estimation  of  being 
the  most  fortunate,  formidable,  and  glorious  poten- 
tate of  the  age^^,  was  now  completely  foiled  in  en- 
terprize,  successively  against  three  little  commercial 
states,  which  had  before  solicited  his  protection. 
But  the  success  of  Demosthenes,  tho  much  had 
been  done,  was  yet  so  far  from  complete,  dmt  he 
and  his  whole  party  remained  as  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice.     He  had  been,  in  his  public  speeches, 
continually  and  vehemently  urging  the  republic  to 
war  against  Macedonia,  procuring  measures  of  po- 
sitive hostility  to  be  taken,  and  after  great  forbear- 
ance and  repeated  remonstrances  from  Philip,  con- 
temptuously asserting  the  falsehood  of  his  pretence 
to  desire  peace,  and  the  actual   existence  of  war. 
In  these  circumstances  he  and  his  party  could  not 
undertake  conciliation  with  Macedonia.     If  concili- 
ation were  proper  or  necessary,  they  must  yield  the 
lead  to  their  opponents  of  the  party  of  Phocion, 
who  had  always  desired  peace,  and  with  whom,  it 
was  well  known,  Philip  was  disposed  to  friendship. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  for  them,  if  they  would 
even  hold  the  lead  in  Athens,  but  still  more,  if  they 
would  prosecute  still  those  ambitious  purposes  of 
extensive  empire,  which  we  have  seen  Demosthenes 
so  frequendy  avowing,  but  to  persevere  in  urging 

i^EiSJoiiMJv  xai  lUyoiC' xai  «r»XXojv  xvpio^  yiyavf^f.      DQmosth. 
Phiiipp.  4.  p.  143,  and  again,  p.  149.     EldcUfMJv  xai*  fuyoG  ^ 
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war  Jipinst  Miacedoiiia,  and  in  effort  to  fona  a  con*  asoTv 
fcdcracy  able  to  support  it.  Of  the  terms  of  the  ^^J^ 
treat}f  coiicluded,when  the  Macedonian  arms  were 
withdcawn  from  Byzantium,  we  have  no  informa-* 
tion:  but  the  pressure  upon  Macedonia  was  re- 
lieved; the  hope  of  farther  cooperation  from  the 
Chiass  and  Rhodians,  in  the  views  of  thewar-party^ 
was  ended  ;  and  active  hostility,  even  from  the 
PersiaQ  satraps,  perhaps  in  necessary  consequence, 
ceased. 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  disadvantageous 
and  discouraging  circumstances  remaining  for  De- 
mosthenes, after  his  success  in  procuring  so  im- 
portant a  check  to  the  Macedonian  arms,  the  first 
given  since  his  acquisition  of  any  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration. He  had  however  yet  before  him  advan- 
tagesf  which  talents  like  his  might  use,  and  ambi- 
tion like  his  would  not  abandon*  He  retained  still 
the  agency  for  the  Persian  court,  the  means  afforded 
by  which  are  not  to  be  calculated.  In  Euboea,  his 
new  system  of  liberality  had  been  highly  successful. 
The  able  conduct  of  the  brothers,  Callias  and  Tau^ 
rosthfnes,  his  agents,  had  made  their  party  prepon-. 
derant  In  all  the  towns  of  the  iland.  In  western 
Greece  the  Acarnanians  were  much  disposed  to 
connectioa  with  the  war-party  of  Athens,  through 
enmity  to  the  Epirots  on  their  northern,  and  the 
iEtoIians  on  their  southern  border,  favored  against 
them  by  Macedonia.  In  Peloponnesus  the  Acha- 
ians,  instigated  like  the  Acarnanians,  by  enmity  to 
the  iEUolians,  desired  Athenian  patronage  for  their 
auppost  against  those  who  injoyed  Macedonian  pa- 
tronage. Corinth  also  remained  under  the  lead  of 
those  who  held  friendly  connection  with  the  war- 
paityiii  Athens.  But  the  important  speculation 
waij  in  Thebes  ;  and  the  interest  there,  adverse  to 
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Mftccdoniai  not  only  mttatained 
vancing  in  weight. 

Beyond  Greece  the  Chersonese  was  now  the  onrly 
dominion  of  Athens  ;  but  the  neighboring  ettics  of 
Byzantium,  Selymbria  and  Perinthns,  commanding 
the  coast  nearly  from  the  Chersonese  to  the  Enziney 
were  restored  to  her  alliance.  Among  atrange- 
ments,  made  there  by  Phocion,  would  be  a  mstora* 
tlon  of  some  liberal  participation  in  civil  power  to 
the  party  adverse  to  war  with  Macedonia.  It  would 
then  be  an  object  for  Demosthenes,  on  the  Sent  op* 
portunity,  to  reverse  this,  and  restore  complete  pre* 
ponderance  to  the  other  party  ;  whose  leaders,  for- 
merly connected  with  him,  would  not  fail  in  zealous 
concurrence.  How  successful  he  was  in  this  pur- 
suit, following  circumstances  show. 

In  Byzantium,  as  in  Athens,  political  meastses 
were,  in  regular  course,  proposed  in  a  select  coen* 
cil,  and,  after  discussion  there,  brought  before  the 
assembled  people.  A  bill,  regularly  carried  through 
the  council,  was  transmitted  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  there  passed  into  a  law,  dechring  the  gra- 
titude of  the  Byzantine  to  the  Athenian  people^  for 
their  support  in  the  recent  war  with  Maced<mia. 
It  moreover  directed  that,  in  perpetual  memory  of 
the  benefit,  three  statues,  each  sixteen  cubits  h^h, 
representing  the  Byzantine  people  and  the  Perin- 
thian  crowning  the  Athenian,  should  be  placed  in  a 
public  part  of  Byzantium.  The  decree  for  this 
purpose  has  been  preserved  by  Demosthenes,  in  its 
original  Doric  dialect.  The  temper  and  the  policy, 
of  those  who  led  in  the  business,  are  cleariy  marked 
by  the  preamble ;  which  contains  a  direct  libel 
upon  those  Byzantine  patriots  who,  through  the 
Confederate  war,  had  emancipated  their  commmi- 
wealth  from  its  former  oppressive  and  degrading 
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4ful^ctiiMi  under  the  sover^inty  of  the  Athenian 
people.  It  states,  as  the  ground  of  the  decree, 
^ibarthe  Athenian  people,  in  former  times,  had 
'  bien  always  friendly  to  the  Byzantines  and  their 
^  aHses  and  kinsmen  the  Perindiians ;  and  that  re« 
*cently,  when  Philip  the  Macedonian  made  war 
^  iMtfa^tke  purpose  of  exterminating  them,  they  had 
^  d«iie  many  and  great  services,  assisting  them  with 
'  a:  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  bringing  com  and 
■  arms  and  heavy-armed  troops,  and  thus  delivered 
*  them  from  great  dangers,  and  restored  their  antient 
^  fomoL  of  government,  their  laws,  and  the  tombs  of 
^'their  forefatliers.'  An  extensive  purpose  is  indi- 
dfied  hi  what  follows  :  to  the  whole  Athenian  peo- 
ple ajne  given  freedom  of  both  cities,  right  of  mar- 
riage with  citizens,  right  of  holding  lands  and  houses 
in  the  Byzantine  and  Perinthian  territories,  and 
with  these  common  rights  of  citizens,  the  extraor- 
diMiy  privileges  of  precedence  at  religious  ceremo- 
aiea  and  public  spectacles,  and  immunity  from  those 
bttfdensome  offices  which  were,  in  all  the  republics, 
eonnected  with  the  rights  of  citizens.  After  this 
the  statues  are  directed,  and  then  follows  the  con- 
ehidmg  clause,  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable, 
inetifig  that  embassies  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  great 
national  meetings,  the  Isthmian,  Nemean,  Olympic, 
and  Pythian,  to  make  there  solemn  proclamation  of 
the  crowns,  *  with  which,'  says  the  decree,  *  the 
^  Athenian  people  are  crowned  by  us ;  that  all  the 
'  Greeks  may  be  informed  of  the  merit  of  the  Athe- 
^  nians,  and  of. the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and 
*  Perinthians.' 

The  tenor  of  this  decree  fully  shows  that  the 
higbapirited  and  successful  assertors  of  indepen- 
dency, who  had  directed  the  measures  of  Byzan- 
tium and  Perinthus  in  the   Confederate  war,  no 
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CHAP,  longer  held  the  Jaad,  and  that  the  comit^Hiitmi  of 
,^^^;^  those  who  had  superseded  them  in  power,  wafrMH 
with  the  party  of  Phocion,  to  whom  their  €ilie9 
owed  recent' relief  from  a  ruinous  war^  but  with  |ho 
Adienian  war-party,  whojse  instrmneots  they  sugbr 
mitted  to  be,  in  offering  such  grossly  false  flutt^ 
to  the  Athenian  people,  and  in  promoting  a  new 
breach  with  Macedonia.  The  influence  tbfii  of 
that  party  thus  prevailing  there,  their  authority" 
would  not  be  likely  to  fail  amQng  the  subjects  of 
Athens  in  the  neighboring  territory  of  the  ChersQ-^ 
DtsuMth.  nese.  Accordingly,  from  that  country,  a  d^cfae 
p.  ue.  was  procured  in  these  remarkable  terms :  *  The 
'  Chersonesites  inhabiting  S^stus,  Eleus,  MadytiMii 
^  and  Alopecoi^iesus,  crown  the  council  and  people 
^  of  Athens  with  a  golden  crown  of  sixty  talents.^ 
'  and  they  erect  an  altar  to  gratitude,  and  tA  tht 
'  Athenian  people,  who  have  done  the  greatest  of 
'  all  benefits  to  the  Chersonesites^  rescuing  thrill 
'  from  Philip,  and  restoring  their  country,  tht  It 
'  laws,  their  freedom,  and  their  religious  rit^s  { 
'  wherefore  they  will  not  cease  henceforth  fytwim 
*  to  be  gcateful,  and  to  return  the  greatest  good  in 
'  their  power.  So  it  is  in  comm<«  council  decreed^ 
This  extortion  of  sixty  talents  from  the  Chersonc^ 
sites,  gratifying  to  the  Athenian  Many,  and  tiiefe? 
fore  what  Demosthenes  would  boastof  before  tbtoi* 
was  not  what  would  gain  favor  to  the  war-pari^ 
cause  among  the  other  Greeks,  and  so  was  not  pKK 
claimed  at  the  national  meetings,  like  the  decree  of 
the  Byzantines^^. 

^7  Sixty  talents,  if  talent  was  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
denoting  a  sum  of  money,  would  be  between  eleven  an4 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling;  if  meaning  weight  of  gold, 
it  would  be  many  times  more ;  but  the  f<»'ai6r  probably  1ms 

been  intended. 
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The  restomtieQ  of  the  war-ptaity  interest  in  By-     sbct. 
Mftfinm  was  an  important  step  toward  the  comple-       ^' 
tioft  of  die  political  system  of  Demosthenes,  which 
htkA  two  great  points,  to  surround  Attica  with  allies^ 
andr  Macedonia  with  enemies.     To  prosecute  this 
k<r devoted  himself,  according  to  his  own  boast,  to 
every  kind  of  business.      Ue  was  elected  an  Am*  Demorti^ 
phietjTOn,  or  representative  of  Athens  in  the  office   *  ^^' 


^re  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  and  he 
irent  to  Delphi.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  princi*  Madi.4m 
iNd  advantage  of  that  situation  and  office,  that  they  ^^' 
eonoirred  to  give  great  opportunity  for  communi* 
cation  witfi  Thebes.  He  used  moreover  the  op* 
|Mtimity  of  residence  in  Phocis  for  taking  the  duty 
of  MnbassiKlor  to  the  neighboring  people  of  Acar^ 
iittiia,  and  he  went  in  the  same  capacity  into  Pelo- 
pcMmesus.  But  he  would  not  allow  himself  long 
liAiMnce  from  the  debates  and  intrigues  of  Athens. 
The  prosecutbn  therefore  of  negotiation,  begun  in 
Ftloponnesus  and  Acarnania,  he  committed  to  Cal- 
Iks  of  Chalois,  whose  abilities  had  been  so  advan- 
•igtilously  proved  in  Eubosa. 

Cdlias,  returning  to  Athens,  was  introduced  by  p*  4S(i- 
Demosthenes  to  the  assembled  people,  to  report 
lAMIers  of  hnportant  public  concern.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  said,  in  negotiating  a  confederacy  for 
wotf  ttgainst  Macedonia :  the  Achaians  and  Megare- 
ma  had  ingaged  for  sixty  talents  annually ;  the  £u- 
bttans  would  furnish  forty,  and  many  other  Grecian 
fepublics  would  concur.  He  must  however  desire 
to  be  excused  for  withholding  report  of  some  very 
advantageous  circumstances  procured  by  his  mis- 
sion, ate  they  required  secrecy ;  but  they  were  known 
feosome  Athenians,  who  would  vouch  for  them, and 
lie  named  Demosthenes.  To  this  Demosthenes  as- 
sented, adding  that,  of  his  own  knowlege,  the  force 
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CHAP,  ingaged  for,  by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Acarnanians 

^^.y^^  together,  was  a  hundred  ships  of  war  and  ten  th<)u- 

^•chin.     sand  mercenary  troops,  beside   native  foroes,  t*i^ 

p.  408.      thousand  frdm  each  country  :  that  the  eommand-lii- 

chief,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  conceded  to  the  Athe*- 

nians,  and  that  a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the 

confederacy  should  meet,  at  Athens,  on  a  day  not 

distant,  which  he  named^. 

Possibly  Callias  was  deceived  by  those  he  trust- 
ed as  leading  men  of  the  democratical  party,  in 
the  governments  with  which  he  communicated  ;  or 
possibly,  deceiving  themselves,  they  undertook  fop 
what  they  were  unable  to  accomplish.  There  wafi 
however  a  general  failure  of  the  promises :  neither 
fleet  nor  army  was  assembled,  no  congress  met,  and« 
whatever  may  have  been  agreed  in  secret,  no  con^ 
federacy  for  war  with  Macedonia  was  acknowteged* 
To- prosecute  war  then,  as  Demosthenes  had  j^o^^ 
posed,  was  impossible,  and  to  maintain  peace  was 
DemoBt.de  what  he  least  of  anybody  could  undertake.  Thence 
Ss.&'ich.  evidently  argse  the  necessity  for  what,  it  appears^ 
de  cor.  followed  ;  he  conceded  the  lead  in  public  business 
to  those  who  could  consistently  propose  to  maintain 
friendly  connection  with  Macedonia,  and  with 
whom  the  Macedonian  government  might  be  not 
indisposed  to  friendly  communication.  Under  such 
circumstances,  that  he  could  quietly  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  leading  situation,  and  still  hold  the 
weight  that  inabled  him  to  interfere  as  a  speaker  in 
the  general  assembly,  marks  either  very  extraordi* 
nary  influence,  which  he  possessed  among  thb 
Many,  or  very  extraordinary  moderation  in  the  oppo- 
site party,  or  rather  both.    .  The  tranquillity  insuing 

1®  For  all  these  particulars  ^chines  refers  to  a  decree  of 
the  Atbeoian  people,  passed  on  the  occasion,  which,  on  his 
motion,  wa»  red  before  the  assembly. 


frooBi  bis  retirMftent,  during  the  year  following  tket    sbct. 
of  the  Hellespontine  war,  is  marked  by  the  histo-  ,^J[3^ 
rian  by  a  complete  omission  of  notice  ik  both  Gre-  B.C.339. 
dan  afiairs  and  Macedonian.  0tod.\?i6! 

c*  9ty  83* 


SECTION  V. 

Aei9  hmfprtmue  pfihe.  Office  •/  Jimpkieiyw*  SaeriUge  of  the  Jhtiphu^ 
sitms.  Opj^ontien  o/JEsMrus  to  the  Meaturee  of  Dtmotthtna.  AVw 
Sacrtd  War,  Second  Epistte  of  hoefattt  to  Philip,  Election  of 
fhUipU  the  Office  of  OenertU  of  the  •^ntpkietyon*, 

Iv  this  season  of  comparative  tranquillity,  when  sect. 
nothing  occurred  strikingly  affecting  the  principal 
repdslios^  a  political  leven  was  working  in  a  corner 
of  the  countiy,  which  quickly  produced  a  fermen- 
tation deeply  interesting  the  whole*  Formerly 
the  ofice  of  Amphictyon  ivas  of  so  little  impor* 
tanoe,  that  hardly,  among  all  extant  memorials, 
is  to  be  found  the  name  of  anv  who  held  it,  as 
representative  of  any  Amphictyonic  state,  before 
Demosthenes.  But  the  acceptance  of  it  by  one 
of  his  eminence,  his  character,  and  actually  hold- 
ings the  power  of  first  minister  of  the  Athenian 
republic,  not  lightly  indicates  that  it  was -^ become 
an  office  i^rding,  in  existing  circumstances,  great 
op^rtunities.  Accordingly,  when  his  opponents 
acquired  the  administration,  ^schines  was  elected 
to  the  office.  Athens,  it  appears,  now  sent  four 
representatives  to  the  Amphictyonic  council ;  three 
pylagores,  among  whom  was  i£schines,  but  still 
only  one  faieromnemon.  What  had  been  foreseen, 
of  importance  enough  to    detach   a   man  (^  the 
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CBAP.    powers  of  iEnchines  fiom  the    oontroversiM  of 
oiatoiy  at  Athens,   does  not  sppear,   but  matwr 


requiring  his  talents  and  experienee  in  busiden 
soon  showed  itself. 

.  In  the  Sacred  war,  lately  eoncludedi  the  Osolfain 
Locrians,  the  most  zealous  and  active  allies  of 
Thebes,  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  and  the 
final  success  of  their  friends  had  meerlj  relieved 
them  from  injury  and  danger,  without  bringing  any 
compensation.  Their  principal  town,  Amphiasa, 
hardly  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  overlooked,  nearly 
'  as  Delphi,  the  rich  Cirrhsean  plain ;  and  its  tefiilory 
bordered  on  the  devoted  land,  forbidden  to  the  use 
of  man.  The  Thebaas,  powerful  among  the  Am** 
phictyoos,  would  be  likely  to  desire  gratification  tor 
the  Locrians,  if  it  might  be  had  without  expence 
to  themselves ;  but  allowance  for  what  was  coveted 
JEMh.de  could  be  only  by  connivance.  The  Amphissiam 
*^*  '  however  not  only  used  the  devoted  land,  both  for 
pjasture  and  tillage,  but  ventured  to  occupy  and  even 
fortify  the  accursed  port ;  and,  incouraged  by^  -pw^ 
mission  of  so  much,  they  advanced  in  assumni^  a^ 
far  as  to  exact  duties  for  goods  and  persons  passing 
to  and  from  Delphi. 

i£schines,  from  whom  we  have  the  account.  In 
a  speech  of  many  years  after,  asserted,  befwe  th# 
Athenian  people,  that  the  Amphis^ans  tan^>emi 
with  the  Amphictyons,  and  especially  Demosthenes  % 
who  took  from  them  a  present  of  between  sixi^ 
and  seventy  pounds  sterling,  as  a  fee  for  his  inte^ 
rest  immediately  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  with 
a  promise  of  a  yearly  sum  nearly  equal,  for  his 
regular  support  to  their  cause  at  Athens :  and  De^ 
mosthenes  seems  to  have  confirmed  this,  by  avoid- 
ing, in  his  reply,  to  contradict  it.  Indeed  it  appears 
unquestionable  that  the  Athenian  orators  genmlly. 
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not  IttMtluBi  the  naval  commanders,  to' whom  wt  sect. 
kflifft^.aeen  Demostkenes  himself  impoting  it,  were  ^' 
m  the  habit  of  taking  such  fees  or  benevolencest 
It  was  so  they  made  their  fortunes  ;  as  afterward 
the  oiut(»nB  in  the  Roman  republic  :  so  the  great 
Dceto  acquired  his  immense  fortune.  But  the 
purpose  of  iBschtnes,  in  that  speech,  was  not  to 
espiain  freely  and  fully  the  politics  of  the  times, 
but  meerly  to  inculpate  Demosthenes.  What  he 
said  of  his  rival  might  be  true ;  but  libe  purpose 
of  tlnit  extmordinary  statesman  certainly  went  far 
beyond  a  Ktde  private  lucre.  Nor  will  it  appear 
nondbtful,  all  the  little  that  is  laid  open  to  us 
eoMidered,  that,  from  Demosthenes,  in  his  reply, 
acoroeiy  any  facts  can  be  gathered :  the  splendid 
oalMfog;  which  he  could  give  to  anything,  he  has 
given  with  almost  only  rapor:  the  tangible 
nuater,  that  has  reached  us,  we  owe  mostly  to 
^sdiifies. 

Seon  after  iEschineshad  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Attmhietyonic  council  (for  so  Demosthenes  has 
A6vm)  *he  noticed  the  profanation  of  the  Amphis- 
MM;  Why  this  was  not  immediately  followed 
by  proceedings  against  them  does  not  appear. 
The  crisis  at  length  arose  thus.  There  was  a 
tanpie  newly  btiilt,  probably  to  supply  one  de- 
attoyad  in  the  late  trouUes;  and,  before  it  was 
regudariy  eonsectated,  some  golden  shields,  which 
haii  been  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people,  after 
theiiattle  of  Platsea,  were  placed  in  it,  as  if  it  was 
didy  prepared  to  receive  sucih  oblations.  The 
shields  bore  an  inscription  reproachful  to  Thebes, 
ia  these  words  :  ^  The  Athenians,  from  the  Medes 
•and'  Tbebans,  when  they  fought  against  the 
*  Greeks.'  This  seems  to  have  been  done  im- 
prudently^  rather  than  with  any  purpose  of  offence  ; 
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CHAP,  fcft  hfld  there  beM  My  view  to  <i»tmiy  bf  if  the 
^^^'  intrigue  of  Demosthenes,  for  a  connection  betWBUi 
the  Athenian  and  Theban  govemmems,  wkich 
following  circumstances  show  to  have  been  at  thb 
time  prosecuting  at  Thebes,  more  c»re  would 
probably  have  been  taken  to  avoid  ob}eotionable 
irregularity^.  Not  the  Thebans  then,  bat  the 
Afnphisstan  members  of  the  council  oam«  fcffwatd 
to  notice  the  hrregularity.  They  said  it  was  hn- 
pious  ;  and  they  -  claimed  damages  against  the 
Athenian  people,  for  the  fault  of  their  represesta- 
ti^'es,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  talents,  near  teft  thtm* 
sand  pounds  sterling,  ^schines  rose  to  speak  in 
defence  of  himself,  and  his  oollegues,  and  his  otti- 
^tituents.  An  Amphissian  member  interfttpted 
hjm,  and  went  to  the  length  of  insisting,  that-  the 
Athenian  people,  as  implicated  in  all  the  guilt  of 
the  Phocians,  by  alliance  with  them  in  the  Sstred 
war,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  tempie,  and 
deprived  of  Amphietyonic  rights,  ^sehines  how- 
ever, obtaining  at  last  a  hearing,  defended  the  sos* 
pension  of  the  shields,  and  then  proceeded  to 
urge  against  the  Amphissians  their  sacriiegioos 
profanation,  in  using  the  devoted  land  and  the 
accursed  port. 

Probably  enough  the  Amphissian  membar,  aa 
^schines  says  of  him,  and  perhaps  others  of-  the 
Amphictyons,  representatives  of  the  mnatler  states, 
were  men  of  no  advantageous  education.      It  is 

I*  ^cblnes  has  avoided  to  saj  wbctftier  tin  AtfaeoiRQ  ac- 
cusatioa  agaiost  the  Amphissians,  or  the  Ampfaissiiui  accofls- 
tion  agjiinst  the  Athenians,  was  first  instituted,  and  of  course 
credit  will  be  due  to  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  in  his 
replj,  that  no  accusation  had  been  brought  against  Atheas,  by 
the  Locnans,  when  iEschines  first  brought  their  profanation 
into  question. 
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bowever  evident  that,  for  the  new  or  revived  im-  sbct. 
portance,  to  which  the  council  was  raised,  there  ^' 
was  a  great  deficiency  of  established  and  suitable 
farms  of  proceeding ;  necessary,  in  every  assembly, 
for  insuring  just  deliberation,  and  dignified  conduct. 
The  arguments  of  iEschines,  or  the  weight  of  the 
Athenian  interest,  prevailing,  the  council  came  so 
rapidly  to  a  decisive  decree,  on  so  difficult  and 
delicate  a  subject,  that  on  the  same  evening,  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  herald,  for  *  all  Delphians,  ^*k>»-  <>• 

*  of  two  years  and  upward  above  boyhood,  free  and  *^'*^* 

*  slaves,  to  meet  on  the  morrow  at  daybreak,  at  a 

*  place  named,  with  hooks  and  spades  ;  the  hierom* 
'nemons  and  pylagores  to  attend;  every  state, 
^  whose  representatives  failed,  to  be  excluded  from 

*  the  temple,  as  implicated  in  the  profanation.' 

This  hasty  communication  produced  its  effect, 
so  fiu*  that  all  met  as  the  decree  required.    Under 
command  of  the  Amphictyons  the  crowd  descended 
mto  the  plain,  destroyed  the    port,  burned  the 
houses,  and  returned.    But  the  Amphiss?ans,  ad- 
monished of  course    by    their   members  in  the 
council,  had   assembled   in  arms ;   and  whether 
urged  more  by  inconsiderate  passion,  or  incou- 
raged  by  promise  of  powerful  support,  tho  too 
late  to  prevent,  would  revenge  the  injury  to  their 
possessions.    The  unarmed  Delphians  fled  from  Ach.da 
tiieir  menacing  approach,  but  many  were  wounded,  Dei^ttde 
and  some,  even  of  the  hieromnemons,  were  seized  ^^'^^' 
and  stripped. 

Such  disgraceful  irregularities  abundantly  mark 
the  deficiency  and  weakness  of  this  national  as* 
sembly.  Nor  were  the  following  measures  at  all 
becoming  the  dignity  which  it  ou^t  to  have  main- 
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CHAP,  tained.  Next  day  the  president,  Cottyphus^, 
^^^  summoned  what  was  called  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Amphictyons.  In  such  a  general  assembly 
custom  had  established  that  all  Greeks,  at  the 
time  at  Delphi,  intitled  to  admission  to  the  com- 
mon sacrifices,  and  to  consultation  of  the  god^ 
should  have  votes  with  the  hieromnemons  and 
pylagores.  The  very  resource  of  summoning  such 
an  assembly  seems  to  mark  deficiency  in  the 
Amphictyons  ;  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
enough  indicates  that  they  felt  their  dignity  com- 
mitted by  their  former  hasty  measures.  The  neces- 
sary forms  of  justice,  apparently  not  less  than 
a  just  consideration  of  their  own  means,  would 
have  required  notice  to  the  Amphissians  with  a 
formal  requisition  to  quit  die  lands  they  had  im- 
properly occupied,  before  violence  was  used  for 
ejectbn.  Now  measures  were  taken,  which  should 
rather  have  preceded  those  through  which  their 
dignity  and  authority  had  been  subjected  to  insult* 
It  was  decreed,  that  the  hieromnemons  should 
meet,  on  a  day  named,  before  the  regular  time  Sot 
the  next  session  of  the  Amphict}'ons  (which  ip 
course  was  to  be  held  not  at  Delphi,  but  at 
Thermopylas)  prepared  with  a  bill  for  bringing 
the  Amphissians  to  justice,  for  their  offiencea 
against  die  god,  the  consecrated  land,  and  the 
Amphictyons. 

With  this  decree  the  Amphictyons  concluded 
their  session.  The  Athenian  members,  returning 
home,  prepared  a  bill,  as  the  decree  required ; 
which,  whether  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  only  of 
supposed  prudence  and  expediency,  they  offered 
for  the   approbation   of  their   own   government; 

^  K^rru^of)  6  rag  ^djfia;  fe^rjU/ij^t^oav.     £sch. 
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presenting  it  first  to  the  council  of  Fivehundred,    sect. 
and  then,  warranted  by  their  sanction,  to  the  as-      ^' 
sembled  people.     Demosthenes  opposed  in  vain, 
and  the  decree  of  the  people  gave  it  the  force  of 
a  law. 

But  Demosthenes,  superior  to  his  opponents  in 
diligence,  not  less  than  in  acuteness,  talking  over 
the  members  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  pro- 
cured a  decree  there,  commanding,  that  the  hie*^ 
romnemon  and  pylagores  of  Athens  should  go  to 
Thermopylae  and  to  Delphi  at  the  times  appointed 
by  their  forefathers ;  thus  virtually  forbidding  their 
going  at  the  previous  time  appointed  by  the  Am«- 
phictyons.  Chusing  then  dexterously  his  moment 
in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  when  the  business 
appointed  for. the  day  was  over,  and  ^schines, 
with  the  other  principal  men  of  his  party  were 
gone  away,  he  brought  this  decree  forward  there ; 
and  uncontroled  by  the  salutary  forms,  which 
check  insidious  party-measures  in  the  British  par- 
liament, he  procured  at  once  the  complete  ratifi^ 
cation  of  it.  Nor  did  he  stop  thus.  Finding  ^he 
soverein  assembly  at  his  devotion,  he  added  a 
clause,  commanding  ^that  the  hieromnemon  and 

*  pylagores  of  Athens  should  not  communicate 
'  with  those  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  in  words, 

*  or  deeds,  or  votes,  or  act  of  any  kind*^'  The 
account  of  iBschines,   imputing  sinister  manage- 

<^  To¥  UfttfMT^ifMva  ruv  'A^aicjy,  xoi  roup  <uXa^opa^  rods  dii 

fp^v,  iiAfTS  SnyiUuruiv^  lufjrs  irpalsu^  fjbi)^8fMaf.  ^sch.  de  cor. 
p.  51  d-  ^  Sycophantice  pnetermittit  quarum  remm  non  debeant 
^  esse  participes,  belli  Phocensis  scilicet/  There  is  something 
extremely  curious  in  the  disposition  to  democratlcal  barking, 
so  ezten^yely  shown  among  the  critics  of  the  continent,  from 
the  revival  of  letters  onward,  to  the  French  revolution; 
and  more  especially  when  compared  with  the  greater  mode- 
ration of  those  of  our  own  country,  where  real  freedom,  and 
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CHAP,   ment  to  Demosthenes  in  this  busii^ess,  does   no 
^*J^  credit  to  himself  or   his  party   for  diligence  or 
vigilance. 

The  decree,  thus  carried,  seems  to  have  been 
effectual  for  its  purpose ;  which  evidently  was  to 
jCieh.de  tender  any  attendance  of  the  Athenian  members 
cer.^MZ.  Ijj  ^j^^  council  either  nugatory,  or  embarrassing* 
Had  the  Athenian  Amphictyons  been  of  the  war- 
party  they  would  probably  have  attended  purposely 
^»if^  to  embsuraas.  But  they  avoided  to  go.  The 
Theban  members  also  staid  away.  All  the  others 
however  were  present,  when  die  resolution  was 
taken^  that  war  be  made  against  the  Amphisaiana, 
and  the  command  committed  to  Cottyphus.  An 
army  aocordtngly  was  collected ;  the  Amphissiana 
were  brought  to  submission ;  and,  as  ^schines 
seems  truly  to  say,  all  things  considered,  they 
were  not  severely  treated.  A  fine  virzs  imposed 
on  the  Amphissian  state,  to  be  paid  in  a  limited 
time,  to  the  god.  Some  of  those  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  late  violence  against  the 
Amphictyons,  were  banished,  and  some  Amphis- 
sian citizens,  who  had  been  condemned  to  exile 
for  opposition  to  the  little  politics  of  their  state, 
were  restored.  Thus,  what  had  been  very  irregu- 
lar and  highly  disgraceful,  was  put  into  as  regular 
course  as,  according  to  all  appearance  could  be, 
and  in  a  manner  as  litde  objectionable. 

the  constitution  that  should  insure  it,  was  so  much  better 
understood.  Taylor,  accordingly,  says  indignantly  to  this: 
^  Nihil  prsetennittltur.'  In  what  he  adds  I  cannot  equally 
agree  with  him :  ^  Decrevit  Demosthenes  eos  non  partici- 
^pare  cum  consilils  yel  actis  senatus  Amphictyonici,  qui  extra 
^  ordinem  cogebaturJ*  The  additional  clause  of  Demosthenes  had 
sorely  a  further  purview ;  for  the  use  of  an  inactment  forbid- 
ding to  the  Athenian  members  concurrence  in  counsels  and 
deeds  with  the  previous  meeting,  which  they  were,  by  the 
former  f^art  of  the  decree,  forbi&en  to  attend,  is  not  pbviouf « 
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But  no  sooner  was  the  fiirce  which  had  cotnpel*   mcr. 
led  submission  withdrawn,  than  the  Amphissians      ^* 
returned  to  their  former  temper,  and  proceeded  to 
corresponding  measures.     They  refused  payment 
of  the  fine,  they  recalled  those  whom  the  Amphic- 
tyons  had  banished,  and   drove  into  banishment 
zguxi  those  whom  they  had  recalled.    Upon  this,  MMh.  de 
war  was  again  decreed  against  them.     But  troops  ^J[^^.S; 
were  not  duly  furnished  by  the  states  called  upon  cor.p^ir?. 
and  the  measures  taken  were  of  Ktde  efiect. 

Such  successful  resistance  of  the  people  of  the 
little  town  of  Amphissa  to  the  Araphictyone,  the 
genetal  council  of  the  Greek  nation^  would  appear 
strange  indeed,  if  it  was  not  fully  indicated  in  re* 
maining  accounts,  that  their  resistance  was  inoou- 
raged,  and  supported,  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
and  Chares  at  Athens,  in  concert  with  a  powerful 
party  in  Thebes.  Nor  was  the  matter  of  light  mo^ 
ment.  It  involved  the  question,  whether  the  party 
Xii  Demosthenes  and  Chares  at  Athens  should  com- 
mand the  Greek  nation.  In  the  fourth  Philippic 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  we  have  seen  Corinth, 
Arcadia,  Argos,  Thebes,  and  even  Lacedasmon, 
threatened  to  be  reduced  under  Athenian  empire. 
Perhaps  this  boldness,  which  may  appear  improvi- 
dent, was  necessary  for  instigation  to  the  Athenian 
people.  Could  Demosthenes  have  carried  his  pur- 
poses more  secretly,  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
them. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  held 
at  Thermopylae,  and  thence  called  the  Pylasan 
meeting,  the  circumstances  of  Greece  were  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  How  the  people  of  the 
little  town  of  Amphissa  should  be  reduced  to  order, 
would  have  been  even  a  ridiculous  question  for  such 
a  body,  if  the  Amphissians  were  not  alreddy  noto- 
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CHAP,    riously  secure  of  that  support,  which  soon  after  was 
^^'     openly  given  them*    It  was  evidently  the  notoriety 


of  the  divided  state  of  Greece  (which  Demosthenes 
Demotih.  himself  has  descrii3ed  as  so  inviting  for  Athens) 
p?^9.      <^d  ^^  apprehension  of  being  brought  under  the 
rule  of  the  conqueror  of  Sestus  and  his  party,  that 
induced  a  majority  of  the  members  to   turn  their 
view  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
p.  STS.  Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  many  years  after,  told 

the  Athenian  people  that  the  whole  business  of 
this  little  Amphissian  war  arose  from  the  intrigue 
of  ^schines ;  the  ultimate  object  being  to  procure 
jEtch.de  the  election  of  Philip  to  the  command.  Philip 
^'  P*  was  all  the  time  making  war  against  that  powerfiil 
Scythian  hord,  occupying  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Danube  or  beyond 
it,  and  he  was  actually  in  their  country.  Agents 
indeed  might  nevertheless  be  busy  for  him  in 
Greece.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  Isocrates  is  to  be 
credited,  Philip  was  as  backward  to  interfere  among 
the  republics,  even  on  their  invitation,  as  Demos- 
thenes  desired  to  have  him  believed  eager,  inde^ 
fatigable  and  profuse.  That  however  the  little 
people  of  Amphissa*wouId  venture  first  to  attack  the 
Amphictyons,  and  afterward  to  resume  and  perse- 
vere in  war  against  them,  without  assurance  of  sup- 
port from  some  more  powerful  state,  is  evidently 
improbable ;  and  the  disposition  of  a  powerful 
party  in  Thebes  and  of  the  war-party  in  Athens  to 
favor  them,  is  abundantly  testified  by  Demosthenes 
himself.  Toward  an  estimate  of  Philip's  politics, 
then,  this  may  deserve  consideration.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sacred  war,  a  partnership  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pythian  festival  had  been  committed 
to  him  and  his  successors  forever.  When  that 
great    politician,  Jason  of  Thessaly,  proposed  to 
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make  iumaelf  soverein  of  Greece,  it  was  with^  him  sect. 
a  great  point  to  preside  in  person  at  the  Pythifui  ^' 
festival ;  insomuch  that  he  proposed  to  assume  the 
situation  by  force,  should  it  not  quietly  be  conceded 
to  him.  But  Philip  avoided  the  invidious  honor, 
when  alreddy  his  own,  and  sent  his  deputy.  The 
ingenuity  of  Demosthenes  converted  this  into  mat* 
ter  of  reproach  for  him.  Philip  would  not  conde- 
scend, the  orator  told  the  Many  of  Athens,  to 
attend  himself,  but  sent  his  servant  Had  Philip^ 
on  the  contrary,  used  the  opportunity  open  to  him» 
as  he  was  w^l  capable  of  using  it ;  had  he  display- 
ed at  Delphi  the  elegant  magnificence  which  had 
been  so  admired  at  his  Olympic  festival  in  Mace- 
d<Hiia ;  had  he  there,  with  advantageous  opportu- 
nity for  communicating  personally  with  principal 
men,  especially  young  men,  from  every  city  of 
Greece,  exerted  his  singular  talent  for  conviviali- 
ty and  pleasant  conversation,  to  extend  personal 
attachment  to  him  in  all  parts,  the  ingenuity  of 
Demosthenes,  tho  he  might  have  feared  the  con- 
sequences, would  not  have  wanted  ground  of  invec- 
tive to  oppose  them,  or  diligence  in  making  the 
utmost  use  of  it. 

The  second  of  the  extant  epistles  of  Isocrates  to  B.C.5S9. 
Philip  shows  itself  to  have  been  written  about  this  01.1  lO.t. 
time ;  for  it  mentions  Philip  as  recently  returned 
from  the  war  with  the  northern  people,  in  whose 
country  he  yet  was  when  the  Amphictyons  were  iEich.  d« 
deliberating  about  his  election  to  the  command  in  ^^' 
the  Amphissian  war.     It  marks  a,  strong  feeling  in 
the  old  patriot  for  Philip's  safety ;  it  reproves  him 
for  risking  his  person  improvidently  in  battle,  ex- 
horts him  to  friendship  with  the  Athenians,  admo- 
nishes him  not  to  regard  those  who,  informing  him 
of  all  the  invectives  and  calumnies  vented  against 
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CRAP,   him  by  a  party  in  Athens,  would  persuade  him 

s,^j:^i^  tlnct4e  people  generally  were  ill-disposed  toward 

him,  and  concludes  with  urging  him  ^  to  connect 

'  his  kingdom  and  his  good  fortune  with  the  happi- 

*  ness  and  concord  of  the  Greek  nation*^*     The 

Amphictyons  then,  concurring  in  sentiment  with 

Isocrates  and  the  party  of  Phocion,  how  far  com- 

municating  with  them  we  know  not,  the  Amphic- 

BMorth.   tyons  came  to  the  resolution  of  inviting  the  king  of 

pfim.'      Macedonia  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  their 

general,  and  they  decreed  that  Cottyphus,  their 

president,  should  go  to  him,  as  their  ambassador,  to 

request  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment. 

It  seems  to  bare  been  in  meer  idleness  Uiat  tbe  editor,  An- 
ger, bas  assigned  tbe  same  date  to  tbe  oration  to  Pbilip  and 
all  tbe  tbree  letters  of  Isocrates :  probably  desiring  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  the  same  day,  but  only  time  witbin  wbicb 
was  no  material  change  of  circumstances.  We  bare^.seea 
tbe  oration  marks  its  own  date  very  exactly.  There  seema 
little  hazard  in  affirming  that  the  first  epistle  was  sent  before 
it,  because  it  would  have  been  absurdly  nugatory  after  it  The 
second  and  third  epistles  clearly  mark  themselyes  for  d^tea 
rery  considerably  differing,  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
which  Auger  has  desired  to  avoid,  of  adverting  duly  to  the 
matter  stated  in  them. 


(   w   ) 
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ABaJTS  of  GasxcB,  from  the  Election  of  Pjolif 
Kiogof  Magsdonia  to  be  General  of  the  Au* 
FfacTToirSy  tHl  his  Death. 


SECTION  I. 

Exinwrdinary   PoHey   of    Demoithenes.       Confederate    of    Grecian 

S§ui€M  under  the  IhJUunee  of  the  jHhemmi  War-petriiy.      ^eHUHet 

ogmnH  Maetdomia^  without  deelared  War.      Requitition  of  Force* 

for  the  new  Sacred^  or  Amiphiuian  War,      Conclusion  of  the  new 

'  Saerffi  Wmr.  ^  * 

X  HE  election  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  the 
office  of  general  of  the  Amphictyons,  making  him 
the  constitutional  head  of  a  great  confederacy  of 
Grecian  republics,  ainlost  in  the  moment  of  failure 
of  the  avowed  project  of  the  Athenian  war-party  for 
a  great  confederacy  against  him  and  his  Grecian 
sQlies,  again  placed  that  party  in  circumstances 
most  discouraging.  Opportunity  thus  was  so  open- 
ed for  establishing  the  prevalence  of  the  peaceful, 
and  for  consolidating  that  friendly  connection,  of 
Athens  especially,  but  of  all  Greece,  with  Mace- 
donia, which,  the  peaceful  party,  as  the  writings  of 
Isocrates  show,  ernestly  desired,  that  ground  of 
hope  for  the  war-party  again  to  obtain  the  lead  might 
seem  hardly  discernible.    But  as  quicksightednessy 
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dexterity,  and  boldness,  were  never  yet  so  wanted 
in  the  cause,  so  never  before  were  they  equally 
shown.  The  very  conception  of  the  idea,  which 
Demosthenes  next  carried  into  practice,  appears 
extraordinary.  Having  reached  his  actual  eminence 
by  vehement  and  persevering  assertion  of  the  most 
unHmited  democratical  despotism,  yet,  unable,  in 
the  moment,  to  command  by  the  democratical,  he 
applied  himself  to  cultivate,  not  an  aristocratical 
party,  but  a  depressed  relic  of  the  aristocratical 
branch  of  the  constitution.  A  few  years  ago, 
Isocrates  had  proposed  restoration  of  authority  to 
the  once  powerful  and  venerable  court  of  Areiopa- 
gus,  but  he  proposed  in  vain.  Demosthenes  now 
formed  an  interest  in  that  court,  such  that  he  might 
use  it  as  his  instrument  for  controling  the  soverein 
Many ;  and,  under  his  direction,  it  assumed  power 
to  be  an  efficacious  instrument. 

In  the  way  which  appears  to  have  been,  of  late 
at  least,  usual,  and  esteemed  regular,  iEschines 
had  been  elected,  by  the  people,  to  the  office  of 
syndic  of  the  temple  of  Delos ;  an  office  «f  high 
honor,  and  apparently  lucrative.  The  court  of 
AreiopaguB,  perhaps  reviving  some  old  claim  to 
interfere  in  the  i^pointment  to  offices  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state,  not  only  annulled 
the  election,  but  took  upon  itself  to  substitute 
Hyperides,  an  orator  of  eminence,  zealous  in  the 
party  of  Chares  and  Demostheneft.  Whether 
Phocion  and  his  friends  thought  this  might  be  a 
salutary  precedent  for  checking  popular  despotisms 
or  why  otherwise  they  did  not  or  could  not  excite 
the  soverein  assembly,  generally  so  jealous  of  its 
authority,  to  support  its  own  act,  we  have  no  in- 
formation. 
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Tht  appomtment  to  die  syndtcabipy  howewr,  ncr. 
was,  by  itself,  of  amtU  consideration ;  its  isnpor*  ^^^ 
tanee  amse  from  its  constction  with  o^er  matlera. 
A  man  of  eminence,  Antiphon^  respected  for  his 
quditjr^  formidable  by  his  talents,  adverse  to  the 
war-party,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  other 
crimej  had  been  banished  by  a  decree  of  the 
people.  Whether  hoping  tor  protectioii,  and  a 
reversal  of  the  decree,  from  the  recovered  influence 
of  his  friends,  or  under  whatever  of  the  various  in* 
ducements  that  might  present  themselves,  be 
returned  illegally,  and  was  living  in  coneealment  DemMth. 
in  Peiraeus.  The  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  ob-  ^^^{ 
tainiog  notice  of  this,  he  judged  that,  at  any  hazard, 
the  *  utmost  should  be  made  of  the  opportunity. 
Unable  to  gain  such  information  of  Antiphon's 
residenee  that  the  officers  of  justice  nught  be  di* 
rected  in  regular  course  to  apprehend  him,  he 
assumed'  to  himself  authority,  with  sufficient  at- 
tendants,  to  search  private  houses ;  and,  having  at 
kngdi  discovered  the  delinquent,  took  him  into 
custody  and  carried  him  to  the  city. 

The  people  then  being  assembled,  Ae  prisoner 
was  brought  beft>re  them.  The  notorious  fact  of 
his  illegal  return  from  banishment,  tho  subjecting 
him  to  capital  punishment,  would  not  warrant  the 
vic^tion  of  private  rights  in  apprehending  him. 
It  behooved  Demosthenes  therefore  to  be  prepared 
with  means  to  otrviate  accusation  against  himself, 
or  his  Qwn  ruin  might  take  place  of  Antiphon's. 
The  mention  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  demo- 
curacy  would  at  at  any  time  fire  the  multitude.  Of 
such  a  plot  Demosthenes  accused  Antiphon  ;  with 
the  addition  that  it  was  concerted  with  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  first  measure,  he  affirmed,  was 
to  have  been  to  bum  the  naval  arsenal,  with  all  the 
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CHAF.  shipping  there,  and  for  this  purpose  it  wu  that  the 
^^^^'  prisotier  was  hirking  in  Peiraeus.  The  peaice^putjr 
came  forward,  anxious  lo  defend  Antiphon ;  httt» 
aware  of  the  inflammable  temper  of  the  despotic 
soverein,  they  seem  to  have  rested  less  on  the  totsd 
deficiency  of  evidence  to  the  charge,  than  on  the 
opportunity  open  for  directing  the  popular  passion 
to  the  notorious  violation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
rights  of  citizens,  in  the  act.  of  apprehending  the 
prisoner.  Whether  however  argument  or  infiuencc 
or  passion  availed  most,  the  chai^  was  voted 
groundless,  and,  as  illegally  arrested,-  Antiphon  was 
set  at  liberty. 

Defeat,  in  such  a  measure,  could  not  but  involve 
in  great  danger  those  engaged  in  it.  Demos thtoes 
therefore,  as  little  averse  to  aristocratical  despotism, 
if  it  might  serve  his .  purpose,  as  to  democratical,- 
proceeded  again  to  make  the  court  of  Areit^i^uB 
his  weapon,  for  defence  and  offence.  The  security 
of  an  Englishman,  in  the  immemorial  rule  of  the 
common  law,  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  twice  on 
the  same  charge,  was  given  neither  by  the  princi* 
pies  of  democracy,  nor  of  aristocracy  at  Athens. 
Antiphon,  dismissed  in  pursuance  of  the  sentenee 
of  the  soverein  people,  was  arrested  again,  at  the 
insdgation  of  Demosthenes,  by  order  of  th£  court 
of  Areiopagus;  and  not  convicted  by  evidence, 
but,  under  the  pressure  of  torture,  confessing,  or. 
uttering  what  his  tormentors  asserted  to  amount  to 
confession,  of  the  purpose  of  burning  the  arsenal, 
he  was,  by  that  court,  so  renowned  of  old  for  the 
equity  of  its  decisions,  sent  to  the  executioner.  It' 
might  be  difficult  to  give  credit  to  these  facts,  if 
they  came  reported  on  less  unsuspicious  authority 
than  that  of  the  great  orator,  the  principal  agent. 
It  may  however,  it  should  seem,  be  presumed,  that 
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the  prdcetdfngs,  so  disgusting,  even  as  he  has  re^  flaocT. 
Iflted  ^em,  were  not  warranted  by  the  celebrated  ,^^k^#^^ 
oonMtution  of  Solon,  nor  wouM  have  been  allowed 
under  that  court  of  Areiopagus  which  Isocrates  de* 
sired  to  restore;  for  it  were  difficult  to  say  what 
JQSt  fireedom,  what  security  for  individuals,  could 
exist  under  a  constitution  that  would  tolerate  the 
practice  of  Demosthenes^. 

But  a  measure  of  such  violence,,  tho  carried  by 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  against 
the  declared  will  of  the  soverein  multitude,  could 
be  supported  only  by  a  recovery  of  prevaliince 
among  that  multitude ;  and  this  was  evidently 
never  out  of  the  view  of  Demosthenes.  The  ebb 
and  flow  of  command,  among  the  assembled  Athe- 
nian people,  was  not  always  produced  by  any 
change  df  popular  fietvor.  At  this  -very  time,  when 
the  war-party  failed  of  die  votes  wanted  to  cany 
one  important  purpose,  the  maritime  department 
appears  to  have  been  decidedly  under  their  in- 
fluence :  the  fleets  were  actively,  and  probably 
lucratively,  employed  in  preying  on  the  Macedo- 
nian commerce,  while  the  orators  at  home,  and 
especially  Demosthenes, '  were  asserting,  in  the  Pemotth. 
assembly,  that  Athens  maintained  faithfully  the  pf^jn^e. 
peace,  which  Philip,  they  exclaimed,  had  broken.  p^!l*|*' 
While  the  nautic  multitude  were  so  employed,  the 
strength  of  the  party  might  sometimes  fail  in  the 
general  assembly,  for  want  of  their  voices;  and 
yet,  to  hold  their  favor,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
allow  them  so  to  be  employed.  The  inconve- 
nience then  of  a  temporary  defeat,  resulting  from 

1  Eyen  Plutarch  hafi  observed,  of  this  affair,  that  it  was 
€^^  d^oxfMtnkov  vq^^rtujuia  (r.  Demosth.  p.  852.)  It  is  ob« 
Tioos  tliat  he  used  the  word  iptctotfo/mw  widely  otherwise  than 
with  the  very  creditable  meaning  which  it  bore  in  the  age  of 
Plato  and  isocrates. 
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cUkf.  their  absence  in  an  unforeseen  crisis^  would  be  ft> 
^JS^^  be  repaired  by  their  zeal  for  the  patrons  of  thetr 
vocation,  when  they  returned ;  arid  it  was  appa- 
rently in  reasonable  conftdence  that  he  could  call 
in  sufficient  support,  that  Demosthenes  ventured » 
in  the  absence  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  friends, 
to  use  the  ailkthority  of  the  court  of  Areiopagus 
against  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
proceed  to  that  extravagance  of  despotism  and 
cruelty y  in  the  case  of  Antiphon,  which  surprized 
even  Plutarch. 

Thus,  under  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  most 
ably  adapted  to  his  own  purposes  and  those  of  his 
party,  that  party  recovered  the  ascendancy  in  the 
general  assembly,  and  the  administration  of  the 
afl^rs  of  the  commonwealth.  Their  views  Aen 
were  directed,  with  not  less  ability  or  diligence, 
nor  without  large  success,  to  establish  and  extend 
its  influence  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  In  Euboea, 
divided  through  all  its  towns,  between  factions 
long  vehemently  hostile  to  oneanother,  yet  with 
the  war-party  generally  overborne,  the  business 
must  have  been  of  great  nicety  and  difficulty* 
Nevertheless  Demosthenes,  attaching  able  agents 
to  his  interest  by  their  interest,  and  fevored  by 
the  scrupulous  moderation  of  the  party  of  Phocion, 
succeeded  so,  that  nearly  the  whole  iland  was 
brought  under  his  command.  In  Megara  he  had 
equally  procured  prevalence  for  the  party  there 
under  his  patronage.  Corinth,  formerly  the  steddy 
firiend  of  Lacedaemon,  the  vehement  enemy  of 
^  Athens,  was  fallen  much  from  her  antient  impor* 

tance  among  the  Grecian  states ;  her  constitution 
altered,  and  the  people  oppressed,  after  a  long 
series  of  good  administration,  through  that  growth 
of  violent  faction,  of  which  an  account  has  been 
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fomMrly  given  after  the  authentic  nanative  of  ^ect. 
Xenophon.  In  tlie  following  age,  Diodorua  haa  '' 
noticed  Corinth  only  for  her  connection  with  Sici- 
Han  afliurs,  through  the  expedition  of  Timoleon. 
For  her  antient  fame  her  political  state  now  would 
be  an  object  of  curiosity ;  but  Demosthenes  has 
simply  shown  that,  when  he  was  the  minister, 
she  was  the  ally  of  Athens.  From  a  late  writer, 
the  jocular  Lucian,  we  have  the  character  of  her 
government  and  people  ludicrously  exhibited :  yet, 
being  in  consonance  with  the  other  more  serious 
testimonies,  the  picture  is  probably  not  wholly 
unfaithful.  The  famous  cynic  philosopher  Dio-  Lncian.de 
genes,  at  this  time,  it  is  said,  was  inhabiting  his  hist. 
tub  at  Corinth.  There,  as  at  Athens,  to  infuse 
apprehension  of  attack  from  Macedonia,  and  to 
excite,  if  possible,  passion  enough  among  the 
pe<^le  to  lead  them  to  approve  and  be  active  in 
offensive  war,  was  the  object  of  the  leaders.  All 
therefore  was  set  in  motion:  fortifications  were 
repaired,  arms  fabricated,  provisions  collected* 
The  whole  city  thus  being  in  a  bustle  of  military 
preparation,  the  philosopher  began  to  roll  about 
his  tub  in  various  directions.  Being  asked  Why  ? 
be  answered,  ^  he  would  avoid,  for  once,  the  im- 
'putation  of  affecting  singularity,  and  so  would 
'  not  be  the  only  person  in  Corinth  not  absurdly 
*  employed.'  Corinth  however  was  no  unimportant 
addition  to  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Not  only 
her  situation  was  commanding,  but  her  alliance 
carried  with  it,  or  assisted  much  toward  obtaining, 
that  of  Corcyra  and  Leucadia,  which  accordingly 
were  among  the  allies  of  Athens.  Achaia  and 
Acamania  were  also  in  die  same  interest ;  decided 
to  it  much  by  their  hostility  to  neighboring  states, 
allies  of  Macedonia*     Lacedasmon,  under  treat) 
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CHAP.    Still  subsisting,  was  ian  ally  of  the  republic,  il 
^^^'     posed  toward  Macedonia,  for  the  support  which 


Macedonia  gave  'to  the  Argians  and  Messenians  ; 
bttt'therft  was  no  friendship  between  the  Lacedasmo- 
'  nian  government  and  the  war-party  in  Athens ; 
and  the  great  speculation  of  Demosthenes,  at  this 
time,  alliance  with  Thebes,  was  incompatible  with 
any  friendly  connection  with  Lacedaemon.  The 
efectual  confederacy  of  Athens,  under  the  adminis- 
tnuion  of  the  war-party^  consisted  then  of  Megara, 
Corinth,  with  Leucadia  and  Corcjrra,  Achaia,  and 
Acarnania. 

The  acquisition  of  Thebes,  for  which  Demosthe- 
nes  appears  to  have  been  perfecdy  willing  to  forego 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  connection 
with  Lacedsenion,  might  seem,  on  a  transient  view, 
so  to  abound  with  difficulty,  and  indeed  so  to  be  out 
of  all  ordinary  course  of  policy,  that  the  purpose 
might  appear  even  preposterous ;  yet,  as  we  proceed 
with  the  course  of  events,  we  find  the  keensighfed 
politician  had  discovered  no  inconsiderable,  ground 
for  it.  A  party  once  formed  in  Thebes  in  direct 
opposition  to  die  party  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  connection  with  Macedonia,  however  aversion 
to  Athens  generally  might  be  a  popular  passion,  was 
in  the  best  manner  prepared  for  connection  with  the 
i£Kh.  de  war-party  in  Athens.  According  to  the  probable 
5»,  &33.  imputation  of  ^schines,  Demosthenes  held  com- 
Demoi.de  municatiou   with  this   party  in  Thebes,  when  it 

cor.  p.  r       J  ^ 

999.  might  have  subjected  any  man  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason.  Yet  so  abiy  the  intrigue  was  managed, 
that  a  powerful  party  there  was  prepared  with  zeal 
for  connection  with  Athens,  while  not  only  the  two 
republics  were  in  a  state  of  actual  war,  but  the  ge- 
neral prejudices  among  the  people  of  both  were 
very  hostile  toward  each  other. 
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•  Meanwhile  nominal  peace  and  -  nominal  alliance 
remaining  beween  Athens  and  Macedonia,  the  war- 
party  orators  continued  their  complaints  that  Philip 
had  broken  the  peace,  and.  the  Athenian  navy  was 
busy  in  maritime  depredation,  as  if  war  had  been 
declared.  It  is  precisely  of  this  time  Demosthenes  Demotth. 
is  speaking,  where  he  says,  *  Philip  was  without  pfgvs^w, 
prospect  of  relief  from  the  hostilities  he  was  suf-' 
fering  from  Athens,!  unless  he  could  excite  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  to  be  active  in  measures 
against  us :  for  notwithstanding  the  deficient  ex- 
ertion of  our  military  commanders,  he  was  suffer-' 
ing  a  thousand  evils  from  the  depredations  on  the 
maritime  trade  of  his  country.  Nothing  could  be 
exported,  nothing  imported,  for  the  activity  of  our 


cruizers*,' 


Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Philip,  invited 
by  the  embassy  of  the  Amphictyons,  came  to  their 
meeting  at  Thermopylae,  where  alone  they  appear 
to  have  held  their  sittings,  since  Delphi  was  become 
insecure,  through  the  open  hostility  of  the  Locrians, 
on  one  side,  and  the  uncertain  disposition  of  Thebes, 
OB  the  other.  In  pursuance  then  of  the  duties  of 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  he  issued 
requisitions  for  the.  Amphictyonic  states  to  send 
their  contingents  of  troops;  for  war  to  be  waged  un- 
der his  command.  The  form  of  the  requisition, 
sent  to  the  Peloponnesians,  is  given  by  Demosthe- 
nes, thus  :  ^  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip, 
*  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Peloponnesians  of  the  con- 

^Ai|^.^  This  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Greeks  equally  to  signify  a  pirate,  and  a  ship  of  war  regularly 
commissioned ;  whence  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  which  has 
been  intended. 
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federacy,  and  to  all  the  confederates,  greeting*  : 
Whereas  the  Locrians,  called  Ozolian,  inhabiting 
Amphissa,  are  acting  offensively  against  the  tem- 
ple, and,  coming  with  arms,  have  plundered  the 
sacred  land  ;  it  is  my  purpose,  with  your  support, 
to  assert  the  cause  of  the  god,  and  oppose  those 
who  violate  what  is  held  sacred  among  men.  I 
require  you  therefore  to  meet  me,  in  Phocis,  duly 
armed,  and  bringing  provisions  for  forty  days» 
within  the  present  month,  called  by  us  Loiis,  by 
the  Athenians  Boedromion,  by  the  Corinthians 
Panemus.  Those  who  attend  will  be  in  titled  to 
communication  in  council ;  those  who  fail  of  con- 
forming to  the  decrees  of  the  confederacy  will  be 
fined.     Farewell.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  requisition  was  sent  to 
Athens ;  where  acknowlegement  of  the  election  of 
Philip,  not  only  to  be  commander-in-chief,  but  to 
Demotth.  be  an  Amphictyon,  had  been  denied.  To  Thebes 
it  was  not  omitted  ;  but  so  the  Athenian  party  had 
advanced  in  power  there,  that  obedience  to  it  was 
refused:  Yet  among  those  fluctuations,  to  which 
democratical  government  was  so  liable,  the  Mace- 
donian party,  aftenvard  preponderating,  at  least  for 
Dcn^oith.  that  question,  the  Theban  contingent,  under  the 
command  of  Proxenus,  joined  the  Amphictyonic 
army. 

Meanwhile,  in  Athens,  between  parties  stimulat* 
ed,  one  by  ambition,  the  other  by  fear  of  oppres* 
Demof.de  sion,  and  of  strength  nearly  balancing,  the  contest 
of  oratory  was  vehement.  The  war-party  however 
prevailing,  a  measure  was  taken,  of  the  most  decid- 
ed hostility  toward  all  that  part  of  the  Greek  nation » 

(fuMsSpoig  xai  roig  aXXoi^  (fvmiMXpis  ^S/fi,  What  the  distinctions 
were  between  these  descriptions  of  people  we  seem  to  fail  of 
means  for  ascertaining.    P.  280. 
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which  acknowleged  the  Amphictyonlc  autfaorityy    sect. 
and  was  disposed  to  abide  by  the  peace,  which  had  ^^ 
ended  the  Phocian  war.     The  Athenian  republic 
had  now  in  its  pay  mercenary  troops,  to  the  amount, 
according  to  iBschines,  of  ten  thousand  men..    AU,  JEach.  de 
including  apparently  those  which  had  been  serving  5^'.^* 
in  the  Hellespont,  were  sent,  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  to  assist  the  Amphissians,  in  their  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons.     What 
states  or  what  party  in  those  states,  had  incouraged 
the  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  Amphissians,  could 
then  no  longer  be  doubtful. 

Of  the  war  which  followed,  no  particulars  have 
been  transmitted*  The  remaining  information 
shows  only  the  general  result  The  Amphictyonic 
army,  directed  by  the  talents  of  Philip,  quickly 
rendered  all  the  support  furnished  to  the  Ampis- 
sians  vain,  and  reduced  them  to  unconditional 
submission.  The  power  then  being  more  in  Phi- 
lip's hands,  than  when  the  Phocian  war  was  con- 
cluded, severity  against  the  vanquished,  notwith- 
standing the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  was  so  avoid- 
ed, that  even  the  adverse  orator  has  been  at  a  loss 
for  gcx>und  on  which  he  could  venture  to  specify 
any  complaint 
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This  new  failure,  in  a  cause  so  generally  imcredi-    sect 
table,  throughout  Greece,  as  that  of  the  Amphis-      '^' 
sians,  brought  the  war-party,  practised  in  critical 
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CHAP,  situations,  into  a  situation  perhaps  more  critical 
^^^IjJI^  than  any  wherein  they  had  yet  stood.  Weakened 
by  the  double  defeat,  military  and  political,  yet  to 
retreat  or  retract  would  now,  more  than  in  any 
former  circumstances,  be  to  surrender  all  their 
importance,  and  give  the  government  of  the  re- 
public to  their  opponents.  Nor  could  they  hope  to 
hold  their  ground  without  advancing:  enterprize 
was,  more  than  ever,  necessary  to  them.  Neither 
were  means  yet  wrested  from  their  hands,  or  op- 
portunities such  as  able  and  keensighted  politicians 
might  use,  failing  before  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  confederacy  under  their  influence  remained, 
apparently  undiminished.  To  the  party  which, 
through  the  dexterous  management  of  Demosthenes 
and  his  agents,  prevailed  throughout  Euboea,  the 
patronage  of  hiis. party  in  Athens  was  necessary, 
perhaps  not  less  than  the  command  of  the  iland  was, 
for  them,  desirable.  Similar  party  interests  and 
local  interests  continued  to  hold  Megara,  Achaia, 
and  Acarriania,  in  their  connection;  and  Corinth, 
carrying  with  her  Corcyra  and  Leucadia,  adhered 
to  it.  Nowhere  their  cause  appears  to  have  felt 
the  jsbock  of  the  defeat  in  the  Amphissian  war  so 
much  as  in  Thebes.  The  Theban  people  indeed 
had  never  yet  been  of  their  confederacy ;  but  the 
progress  toward  the  acquisition  had  been  large. 
Without  Thebes,  then,  the  support  of  all  the  rest 
would  hardly  inable  them  to  maintain  their  ground  ; 
but  could  Thebes  yet  be  gained,  hope  might  again 
soar  high.  The  very  name  of  Thebes,  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  their  allies,  for  the  recent  renown 
of  that  state,  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  But  the 
military  force  of  BoBotia  for  its  numbers,  as  well  as 
for  its  reputation,  was  very  considerable  in  the  scale 
of  the   Grecian  republics.     There  was  moreover 
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another  consideration  of  no  small  importance. 
Could  Thebes  be  gained,  the  rampart  of  friendly 
3tates  around  Attica  would  be  completed.  The 
Athenian  people  would  be  relieved  from  apprehen* 
sion  of  a  powerful  enemy  on  their  border,  under 
which  they  had  been  long  uneasy.  Attica  would 
be  no  longer  to  be  approached  by  hostile  armies^ 
but  across  the  territories  of  allies,  who  must  bear 
the  first  brunt  of  any  war.  Thi$  circumstance,  bla- 
zoned by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
appears  to  have  weighed  much  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Athenian  people,  little  capable  of 
estimating  what  might  be,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances, the  probable  efficacy  of  such  a  rampart. 
But  perhaps  the  orator  himself  depended  more  on 
another  view,  which  would  have  been  disappointed 
by  a  premature  declaration  of  it.  Were  Thebes 
gained,  the  force  of  the  confederacy  at  hand  would 
be  such,  that  Philip  might  be  blockaded  in  Phocis, 
or  even  attacked  there  with  overbearing  numbers, 
and  compelled  to  seek  personal  safety,  if  so  he 
could  find  it,  by  flight  over  the  mountains. 

The  alliance  of  Thebes,  thus  a  great  object  for 
the  war-party  at  Athens  to  gain,  was  of  course 
also  a  great  object  for  Macedonia  to  preserve. 
In  Thebes,  meanwhile,  with  a  weak  government, 
the  opposition  of  parties  was  violent.  The  party 
generally  ruling  was  that  which,  in  pursuit  of  em- 
pire, had  put  forward  the  Phocian  war.  In  dis- 
tress produced  by  that  war,  it  had  sought  the 
Macedonian  alliance.  Relieved,  through  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  alliance,  from  immediate  danger, 
it  resumed  its  purposes  of  ambition:  but  upon 
these  that  alliance  was  a  check.  The  same  party 
then,  which'  had  been  most  forward  to  form  that 
alliance,  became  most  ernest  to  be  relieved  from 
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CHAP,  the  intanglement.  But  another  party,  less  desiring 
^^i^l^  empire  than  just  government  and  domestic  secu* 
.  rity,  and  fearing  oppression  to  themselves  from 
success  in  the  ambitious  purposes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  cherished  the  newly  formed  connectioa 
with  Macedonia,  as  the  best  stay  of  the  peace^ 
and  even  of  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Between  these  two  parties  the  Theban  Many 
floated.  But  there  were  circumstances  tending  to 
turn  the  flood  rather  in  favor  of  the  leaders  ad- 
verse to  the  Macedonian  connection.  The  Many 
were  very  extensively  disposed  to  participate  in 
the  ambition  of  that  party,  but  especially  in  the 
ambition  to  command,  as  a  soverein  people,  the 
people  of  all  the  other  towns  of  Bceotia.  Indig^a* 
tion  was  thus  reddy  among  them,  when  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  with  a  liberal  policy  at  least,  tho 
among  the  antients  he  had  extensive  credit  for  a 
nobler  motive,  humanity,  desired  mercy  for  those 
whom  the  Thebans  called  their  revolted  subjects, 
the  Orchomenians  and  others,  who  had  ingaged  in 
confederacy  with  the  Phocians.  Even  after  he  had 
consented  to  the  expulsion  of  those  unfortunate 
people  from  Bceotia,  the  charity  be  extended  to 
them  within  his  own  dominions,  where  he  pro- 
vided  many  with  settlements,  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Thebans,  suspicious  and  offensive.  On  the 
other  hand  that  party  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  the  wealthier,  who  desired  eman- 
cipation from  the  sovereinty  of  the  Theban  people, 
or  relief  against  its  occasional  pressure,  looked,  in 
common  with  most  other  Greeks  in  uneasy  circum- 
stances, to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  as  a  general 
protector ;  and  this  Mras  a  second,  and  a  stronger 
cause  of  jealousy  for  the    Theban  Many.     But 
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among  the  numerous  states  of  Greece,  where,  for     sect. 
their    smallness,   alliances  must  be   numerous,  a       ^^' 
kindness  could  hardly  be  done  to  one  ally,  such 
was  the  jealousy  among  them,  without  offence  to 
some   odier.      Had    Philip's    purpose  been,    like 
Jason's  formerly,  to  hold  Greece  in  subjection  by 
force,  Nicasa,  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Phocian 
general  Phalscus,  would  have  been,  for  its  com- 
manding situation  against  the  strait  of  Thermo- 
pylae, a  possession  to  be  carefully  held.     Had  he 
kept  it  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  he  would  per- 
haps less  have  offended  the  Thebans  ;  but  he  gave  iEscfa.  de 
it  to  their  old  allies  the  Thessalians,  and  thus  he  ^^' 
excited  much  their  envy  and  indignation. 

These  were  all  circumstances  of  advantage  for 
Demosthenes,  in  his  purpose  of  detaching  Thebes 
from  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  -  bringing  it  to 
close  connection  with  Athens.  Still,  however, 
such  was  the  inveterately  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Theban  and  Athenian  people  toward  each  other, 
and  such  the  strength  of  the  party  in  Thebes,  not 
only  in  the  highest  degree  adverse  to  such  a  con- 
nection, but  emest  to  maintain  the  existing  connec- 
tion with  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  that  the  project 
abounded  with  difficulty.  The  necessities  of  the 
war-party  however  being  urgent,  and  the  object 
great,  they  were  willing  to  hazard  much  for  it,  and 
bid  high.  The  liberality  of  a  system  resembling 
the  Olynthian,  which  had  succeeded  as  a  lure  with 
the  Eubceans  and  Byzantines,  would  not  suit  the 
Thebans,  who  affected,  not  equality,  but  soverein- 
ty.  To  ingage  to  support  the  soveremty  of  Thebes 
over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  of  whose  freedom  it 
had  been  formerly  the  boast  of  Athens  to  be  the 
patroness,  would  be  indispensable  toward  any  hope 
of  success.     But,  beyond  this,  Demosthenes  flatter- 
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ed  the  ambition  of  the  Thebans,  leaders  and  peo- 
ple, with  the  intimation  that  Athens  would  promote 
their  decayed  hopes  of  extensive  empire,  and  con- 
sent to  hold  a  second  place,  at  least  in  military 
command,  under  Theban  leaders. 

That  it  was  the  promising  success  of  secret 
negotiation  in  Thebes,  which  incouraged  the  war- 
party  to  persevere  in  vehement  opposition  to  any 
accommodation  with  Macedonia,  the  contest  of  rival 
orators  afterward  gave  to  public  knowlege.  Mean- 
while the  party  of  Phocion,  perhaps  suspecting  the 
intrigue  but  little  informed  of  it,  and  at  any  rate  not 
desiring  the  Theban  connection  for  the  purposes 
proposed  by  their  opponents,  strenuously  contend- 
ed for  abiding  by  existing  treaties,  and  maintaining 
peace.  A  decree,  first  debated  int  he  council  and 
at  the  board  of  generals,  and  by  them  offered  to  the 
assembled  people,  appears  to  mark,  by  its  inconsis- 
tent tenor,  the  stru^le  with  which  it  was  carried* 
It  runs  thus :  *  Whereas  Philip  has  taken  cities  in 
*our  neighborhood,  some  of  which  he  has  laid 
'  waste,  and  now  setting  at  nought  the  treaty,  and 
^  proposing    to    violate    faith,    publicly    plighted, 

*  he  is  preparing  to  invade  Attica  ;  it  is  therefore 
^resolved,  by  the  council  and  the  people,  that  a 

*  herald  be  sent  with  an  embassy  to  confer  with 

*  him,  and  especially  exh6rt  him  to  preserve  the 
^  harmony  established  between  us,  and  abide  by 

*  the  treaty ;  or,  at  least,  to  allow  time  for  the  state 
'  to  deliberate,  and,  for  that  purpose,   agree  to  a 

*  truce  till  the  month  Thargelion.' 

We  owe  the  preservation  of  this  curious  docu- 
ment to  Demosthenes ;  but  Philip's  answer,  to  so 
strange  a  mixture  of  invective  and  solicitation,  the 
orator  has  evidently  thought  it  not  for  his  purpose 
to  bring  forward.      What  however  might  be,   at 
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least  in  part,  the  answer,  may  even  now  be  gather*  sect. 
ed.  He  had  taken  no  cities  of  their  neighborhood,  ^^J^!!,^ 
and  laid  waste  none.  The  Phocians  had  surrender- 
ed their  cities  to  him  rather  than  to  Grecian  repub- 
lics, under  whose  power  they  would  otherwise  have 
fallen ;  and  some  had  been  Isiid  waste,  not  by  him, 
but  by  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  judicature 
known  to  the  Greek  nation.  He  was  not  preparing 
to  invade  Attica,  nor  had  any  such  purpose ;  but 
he  was  alreddy  prepared,  and  well  resolved,  to 
defend  himself  and  his  allies,  against  a  party  in 
Athens,  adverse  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
Greece. 

But  whether  this  decree  passed  with  or  a^inst 
the  consent  of  the  war-party,  or  rather  partly  with 
and  partly  against  their  wishes,  their  negotiation 
with  Thebes,  as  the  concurring  testimonies  of  the 
rival  orators  show,  did  not  cease,  but  was  rather 
prosecuted  with  increased  sedulity.  This  being 
^  not  to  be  intirely  concealed  from  Philip,  and  com- 
munication with  Thebes  being  yet  open  for  hiqi) 
as  a  state,  however  showing  a  disposition  to  change, 
still  formally  his  ally,  he  endevored  to  obviate  the 
mischief  by  counter-negotiation.     Nor  was  his  sue-  Ep.PWi. 

__  jlA  TKi»li 

.  cess,  it  appears,  inconsiderable  ;  for  the  Tbebans,  ap.Demoi. 
by  a  solemn  act,  renewed  their  former  peace  and  ^^^\ 
friendship  with  him. 

Such  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  party  in 
Thebes,  adverse  to  connection  with  Athens,  alarm- 
ed Demosthenes  and  his  friends  ;  and,  five  weeks  End  of 
after  the  former  decree  for  the  embassy  to  Philip, 
another  was  brought  forward,  for  a  second  embassy, 
in  these  terms :  *  Whereas  Philip  endevors  to  excite 
'  the  Thebans  against  us,  and  is  preparing  to  come 
'  with  his  whole  army  to  the  places  nearest  Attica, 
*  in  breach  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  us,  it 
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'  is  resolved,  by  the  council  and  people,  that  a  he- 

*  raid  and  an  embassy  be  sent  to  him,  to  propose 

*  and  solicit  a  truce,  that  the  people  may  duly  deli- 

*  berate  on  the  existing  circumstances,  not  having 

*  yet  taken,  on  their  part,  any  hostile  measure.' 

To  this  decree,  and  the  representations  of  the 
embassy,  Philip  returned  a  written  answer,  which 
remains  reported  by  Demosthenes,  thus ;  *  Philip 
king  of  the  Macedonians,  to  the  Athenian  coun- 
cil and  people,  greeting :  What  your  disposition 
toward  us  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  I  am  not 
ignorant,  nor  with  what  ernestness  you  have  en- 
devored  to  gain  the  Thessalians,  the  Thebans, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians  to  your  party.  But 
now  you  find  them  too  wise  to  submit  their  inte- 
rests to  your  direction,  you  change  your  course 
and  send  ministers  with  a  herald  to  me  to  admo- 
nish me  of  the  treaty,  and  demand  a  truce  ;  having 
in  truth  been  injured  by  us  in  nothing.  Never- 
theless I  have  heard  your  ambassadors,  and  I  con- 
sent to  all  your  desires,  nor  shall  I  take  any  step 
against  you,  if,  dismissing  those  who  advise  you 
ill,  you  consign  them  to  their  deserved  ignominy. 
So  may  you  prosper^.' 
At  the  same  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to 
address  the  Thebans,  in  a  letter  reported  also  by 
Demosthenes,  thus :    *  The  king  of  the  Macedo- 

*  nians,  Philip,  to  the  Theban  council  and  people, 

'^^'Av  «r5g  tovi  oux  of^  d'ufi'SouXsuovra^  ufMv  ^tufMriik-^vrsg^  4% 
ie^^vpm(fi%  d^niiag  d^tuitfrnTS,  *£pp(«}<r^£.  This  passage  and  another 
similar  to  it,  in  a  former  communication,  s^em  the  foandation 
on  which  has  been  built  the  story  of  Philip's  demanding  ten 
prators  ;  the  ingenious  authors  of  iVhich  would  surely  have  us 
believe  Demosthenes  either  so  uninformed  or  so  modest  that 
he  either  did  not  know,  or  among  his  numerous  published 
orations  would  not  tell,  such  a  fact :  which  certainly  would 
have  been  oAen  to  his  purpose,  could  he  have  obtained  credit 
for  it. 
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greeting :  I  received  your  letter,  by  which  you  sect. 
renew  your  friendship  and  peace  with  me.  I 
understand  however  that  the  Athenians  are  urging 
everything  that  could  induce  you  to  concur  in 
their  purposes ;  and  indbed  I  did  apprehend  that 
you  had  some  disposition  to  yield  to  their  hopes, 
and  follow  their  lead ;  but  now  I  am  assured 
that  you  prefer  the  preservation  of  peace,  witli 
me,  to  such  submission  of  yourselves  to  the 
guidance  *of  strangers,  and  I  rejoice  in  it.  I 
commend  your  conduct  on  many  accounts ;  but, 
especially,  as  it  places  you  in  security,  and  as  it 
evinces  goodwill  toward  me.  I  trust  the  advanr 
tage  to  you  will  be  not  small,  if  you  persevere 
in  it.  May  you  prosper.' 
Demosthenes,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  orations 
of  this  period  shows,  and  all  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Isocrates,  iEachines,  and  the  historian, 
confirms  it,  that  he  had  no  view  to  peace :  his 
purpose,  and  that  of  his  principal  associates  in 
politics,  was  only  to  gain  time  for  establishing  the 
superioriQr  of  their  party  in  Thebes.  Were  that 
accomplished,  Philip's  situation  in  PJiocis  might 
be  highly  critical.  The  force  of  Boeotia  might 
blockade  him  among  the  mountains  there.  The 
Athenian  navy  commanded  the  sea ;  and  his  return 
into  Macedonia  might  be  precluded.  In  Phocis 
the  critical  situation  of  a  principal  town,  Elateia, 
has  been  alreddy  noticed :  it  commanded  the  pass, 
almost  the  only  way  practicable  for  an  army, 
between  Delphi  and  Boeotia,  and  also  between 
Delphi  and  that  part  of  Phocis  itself  which 
stretched  toward  Thermopylae.  These  interesting 
circumstances  of  the  place,  not  likely  to  escape 
so  able  a  soldier  and  politician  as  Philip,  had  cer* 
tainly  not  escaped  the  M-ar-party  in  Athens,  nor 
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even  public  notice.  Demosthenes,  so  long  ago 
as  when  he  delivered  the  oration  called  the  Second 
Philippic,  told  the  Athenian  people  that,  the  dis- 
position of  the  Thebans  toward  the  Macedonian 
alliance  being  alreddy  become*  doubtful,  public 
rumor  went  that  Philip  had  in  view  to  fortify 
Elateia.  The  orator  added  that  he  did  not  think 
the  pressure  then  such  that  the  measure  would  be 
immediately  taken.  But  things  were  now  altered. 
Fhocis  and  the  whole  Amphictyonic  confederacy 
were  in  danger  from  the  growing  connection  of 
Thebes  with  Athens.  Philip  therefore  occupfed 
Elateia  with  a  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic 
army,  and  set  about  restoring  the  fortifications, 
which  had  been  demolished  at  the  conclusion  of 
the.  Phocian  war.  That  this  was  at  all  beyond 
his  constitutional  power,  or  even  his  duty,  as  gene- 
ral  of  the  Amphictyonic  army,  bound  by  many 
obligations  to  protect  Phocis  and  give  security  to 
the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  seems  no  way  to 
appear;  yet  whether  he  was  more  than  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  Athenian  party  in  Thebes  from 
seizing,  beyond  all  limit  of  any  legal  claim  of  theirs, 
the  same  important  place,  following  events  make 
utterly  doubtful. 


SECTION  III. 


Singular  JDeeree  of  (he  Jilhenian  PtopU:  Embassy  to  T%ehes:  JiU 
Uanee  of  Jliebes  with  Athens.  Power  of  DemorAhenes  :  Operaiiotis 
against  the  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  Amphictyonic  Army* 

Little  as  the  occupying  of  Elateia  with  a  gar- 
rison could  be  a  surprize  upon  the  war-party  at 
Athens,  who  had  so  long  not   only  foreseen  but 
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publicly  spoken  of  it,  and  evidently  as  it  appears  sect. 
to  have  been  a  measure  of  just  precaution,  inju-  "'* 
rious  to  none,  they*  nevertheless  found  means  to 
use  it,  in  ailment  among  the  Athenian  people, 
as  if  it  was  an  actual  beginning  of  hostilities,  and 
to  found  public  measures  on  it  accordingly.  The 
curious  detail  remains  to  us  from  Demosthenes 
himself.  *  It  was  evening,'  he  says,  ^  when  intelli-  Demofit.de 
'  gence  came  to  the  pry tanes,  then  at  supper,  that  "^^^  ^'^^" 

*  Elateia  was  occupied.    Instandy  rising  from  table, 

*  some  of  them  went  to  the  agora,  dismissed  the 

*  waresellers,  and  burned  their  stalls :  others  sent 

*  to  the  generals  and  called,  the  trumpeter :    the 

*  whole  city  was  filled  with  tumult.'  To  what 
purpose  these  hasty  and  violent  measures  were 
but  to  excite  the  tumult,  is  not  in  any  degree  indi- 
cated by  the  orator;  and  as  Elateia,  a  Phocian 
town  within  the  proper  district  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  general's  command,  was  separated  by  the 
width  of  all  Boeoda,  from  the  Attic  border,  by 
the  whole  of  the  orator's  brazen  wall  untouched, 
no  other  seems  within  the  bounds  of  reasonable 
conjecture. 

The  following  steps  then  were  consonant  to  this 
outset.  Next  morning  the  prytanes  convened  the 
council  at  daybreak.  Meanwhile  the  people, 
alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  past  evening, 
and  uncertain  of  the  cause,  so  hastened  to  their 
usual  place  of  assembly,  that  the  council  had  not 
had  time  to  come  to  any  resolution,  when  much  Demosth. 
impatience  was  expressed  for  communication  from  pf  ^5] 
it  Whatever  then  might  be  the  impossibility  of 
making  regular  and  proper  communication,  the 
soverein,  it  appears,  was  not  to  be  irritated.  The 
council,  unprepared  with  propositions,  attended  the 
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assembly.  The  herald  proclaimed,  in  the  usual 
form,  that  any  who  would  advise  the  people  might 
speak.  Nobody  offered  himself,  tho  all  the  gene- 
rals and  all  the  orators  (such  is  the  phrase  of  Demos- 
thenes) were  present.  Phocion  and  his  friends,  of 
course,  would  wait  to  learn,  from  those  who  could 
tell,  what  all  the  disturbance  meant;  while  Chares 
and  his  friends  left  the  field  open  for  Demosthenes, 
who  at  length  gratified  the  universal  impatience  by 
mounting  the  speaker's  stand. 

The  theatrical  effect,  as  it  remains  described  by 
the  orator  himself,  must  have  Jt)een  great.  His 
speech,  of  which  we  have  only  a  short  abstract, 
appears  to  have  been  full  of  art,  directed  chiefly 
to  reconcile  the  multitude  to  the  hazardous  pro- 
posal of  a  close  political  union  with  the  Thebans, 
long  feared  and  hated  as  their  hereditary  and  most 
determined  and  injurious  enemies.  Invective 
against  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  a  principal 
instrument.  ^  Slavery,'  he  told  tlie  people,  ^  was 
the  best  lot  they  could  hope  for,  if  Philip  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  ambitious  purposes.  But  if  they 
would  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  there  would 
no  longer  be  anything  to  fear  from  Macedonia ; 
and  the  Thebans,  notwithstanding  past  diffe- 
rences, had  now  every  disposition  to  meet  them, 
as  in  a  common  cause.  To  obtain  so  great  an 
advantage,  however,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  their  ministers  should  be  unfettered  by  limi- 
tations and  instructions:  they  must  have  free 
scope  for  making  such  conditions  with  the  The- 
bans, as,  under  the  actual  urgency  of  circum- 
stances, they  might  see  most  beneficial  for  the 
commonwealth.' 
The  speech  being  concluded,  there  was  a  pause. 
Councillors,  generals,   archons,  all  whose  official 
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situations  most  intitled  and  required  them  to  o&r  sect. 
propositions  for  public  measures,  were  unprepared.  ,^1^ 
Information  and  time  had  been  totally  wanting, 
unless  for  those  in  the  secret  with  Demosthenes, 
who.  came  himself  everyway  reddy.  He  presently 
oflfeted  a  decree,  very  remarkable  both  for  tenor 
and  style,  and  preserved  to  us  by  himself,  as  fol- 
lows :    *  Whereas  it  appears  that  Philip  kine  of  i>emo*t.de 

AiT        J      •       i_  •  .  ,  ^  ,       cor.p.888. 

Macedonia  has  m  past  time  transgrressed  the 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  with  the  A&enian  peo- 
ple, disregarding  the  oaths  and  whatever  else 
among  all  Grecian  people  is  esteemed  just,  and 
has  possessed  himself  of  towns  of  no  right  be- 
k>i|ging  to  him,  and  has  even  by  force  of  arms 
taken  some  belonging  to  the  Athenian  people, 
without  any  provocation  of  prior  injury  from 
them ;  and  whereas  he  has  recently  proceeded  to 
greater  extremes  in  violence  and  cruelty,  placing 
garrisons  in  some  Grecian  cities,  overthrowing  the 
constitutions  of  some,  even  destroying  some  to 
the  foundation,  and  reducing  their  inhabitants,  to 
the  condition  of  slaves,  in  some  establishing  bar- 
barians in  the  room  of  Greeks,  introducing  thenl 
into  the  temples  and  among  the  tombs,  thus 
doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  character  of  his 
country  and  his  own  manners,  but  using  extrava- 
gantly his  present  fortune,  and  forgetful  that, 
from  a  small  and  low  beginning,  he  has  risen  to 
an  unhoped-for  greatness :  And  whereas,  while  the 
Athenian  people  saw  him  possessing  himself  of 
towns  belonging  to  them  in  the  barbarian  country, 
they  judged  it  less  necessary  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities against  him ;  but  now  they  see  states  in 
Greece  itself,  some  grossly  injured,  some  annihi- 
lated, they  think  it  unjustifiable,  and  unworthy  of 
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the  glory  of  their  forefathers  to  look  on  while 
Greece  is  inslaved : 

*  Therefore  it  is  decreed  by  the  Athenian  coun- 
cil and  people,  praying  and  sacrificing  to  the 
gods  and  heroes  protectors  of  the  city  and  country » 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  virtue  of  their  forefathers, 
who  were  more  emest  for  the  defence  of  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  than  for  the  separate  welfare  of 
their  own  state,  That  two  hundred  ships  shall 
put  to  sea,  and  that  the  admiral's  station  shall 
extend  to  Thermopylae  ;  that  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  shall  lead 
the  forces,. foot  and  horse,  to  Eleusis ;  that  ambas* 
sadors  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks,  and  first  of  all 
to  the  Thebans,  because  Philip's  present  position 
is  on  the  verge  of  their  country,  to  exhort  then\ 
not  to  be  dismayed  by  Philip,  but  to  defend  their 
own  and  the  common  liberty  of  the  Greeks  ;  to 
assure  them  that  the  Athenian  people,  dismissing 
all  consideration  of  past  differences,  will  assist 
them  with  their  strength,  their  wealth,  and  their 
weapons,  esteeming  it  honorable  for  Greeks  to 
contend    for    military    and   political    supremacy 
among  oneanother ;  but  to  be  corarmanded  by  a 
man  of  alien  blood,   and  allow  the  supremacy  to 
pass  wholly  away  from  themselves,  would  be  un* 
worthy  of  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  and  the  virtue 
of  their  ancestors ;  that  they  do  not  esteem  the 
Thebans  alien  either  in  blood  or  race  ;  that  they 
bear  in  mind  the  good  deeds  of  their  forefathers 
to  the  forefathers  of  the  Thebans,  who  restored 
the    descendants  of   Hercules  to  their  paternal 
dominion,  of  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  de- 
prived them,  and,  cbnquering  in  the  field  those 
who  opposed  them,  gave  refuge  to  CEdipus  and 
those   expelled  with  him ;    and  in   many  other 
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*  instances,  enough  known  to  fame,  have  shown    sect.* 

*  their  friendship  toward  the  Thebans  :  Wherefore       "^• 

*  the  Athenian  people  will  not  now^  be  wanting 
'  toward  the  Thebans  and  other  Greeks,  but  will 
'  form  connection   with  them,  by  alliance  of  the 

*  states,  by  allowance  Jor  intermarriage  among  in*. 
^  dividuals,  and  by  the  full  admission  of  reciprocity 

*  of  oaths  for  all  purposes*.* 

The  decree  concludes  with  naming  five  ambas* 
sadors,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Mnesitheides, 
Democrates,  and  Callseschrus^     . 

The  proposal  of  such  a  Philippic,  to  be  adopted 
as  a  decree  of  the  soverein  assembly,  seems  to 
have  been  very  contrary  to  the  practice  of  former 
times,  when  simplicity  and  precision  characterized 
their  language,  and  argumentative  and  extraneous 
matter  were  utterly  rejected.  But  the  purpose, 
being  to  overthrow  the  former  system  of  Athenian 
policy,  and  in  a  great  degree  new-model  the  go- 
vernment, associating  the  Theban  people  with  the 
Athenian,  however  carrying,  to  the  modem  eye, 

^  In  trantlating  alwajt  I  have  adhered  to  my  original  plan, 
of  being  as  close  to  the  letter  as  might  be  ;  and  especially  in 
this  cnrioiis  piece,  in  his  yersion  of  which  Leland  has  ont- 
ranted  the  original  far  more  than  Anger,  whose  translation  is 
perhaps  generally  as  close  as  his  language,  and  its  critics, 
would  reddily  allow.  He  has  however  here,  as  elsewhere, 
miwarrantably  rendered  clXXo^uXoc  harhare,  which  Leland  has 
translated,  as  nearly  perhaps  as  any  modem  langnage  can, 
fonmer*  iE^lian  Greeks  and  Ionian  were  to  each  o^er,  in 
ordinary  Grecian  speech,  AXXo^vXoi,  and  hence  evidently  the 
anxiety  of  Demosthenes  to  assure  the  Thebans  that  they  were 
not  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  such. 

^  The  French,  who,  in  their  late  revolutions  have  been  quick 
and  ingenious  imitators,  but  original  scarcely  in  anything,  have 
let  an  example,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  followed, 
of  depraving  the  simplicity  and  decency  and  dignity,  formerly 
characterizing  European  state  writing,  by  adopting,  and  push- 
ing to  greater  extravagance,  the  manner  of  this  libellous 
decree  of  Demosthenes. 
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CHAP,  the  appearance  of  liberality,  was  so  adverse  to 
^^^'  established  and  hereditary  prejudices  among  the 
Athenian  people,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  need 
the  machinery  with  which  it  was  introduced,  to 
excite  popular  passion  suited  to  the  occasion,  the 
impatience  especially,  which  had  prevented  the 
usual  previous  discussion  in  the  council.  The 
reference  to  fabulous  antiquity,  dmes  before  a 
republic  was  heard  of,  and  the  introduction  of 
Hercules  and  CEdipus,  might  appear  to  the  modem 
reader  even  'ridiculous ;  yet  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  such  references  among  the  orators,  and 
especially  Isocrates,  show  that  they  were  found 
suiting  die  public  taste  of  tlie  age.  The  manage- 
ment of  Demosthenes  accordingly  was  successful : 

Fiut.  Tit.   Phocion  and  ^schines  opposed  in  vain :  the  offered 

i£ich?de   decree  was  carried,  and  the  embassy  hastened  to 
cor.p.636.  Thebes. 

Meanwhile  Philip,  having  provided  some  securi- 
ty  for  himself  and  his  allies,  by  fortifying  Elateia, 
neither  took  any  hostile  measures,  nor  made  any 
preparation  for  offensive  war.  Informed  of  what , 
had  passed  at  Athens,  he  resolved  to  send  also  his 
embassy  to  Thebes,  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the 
Athenian  negotiation  ;  and  he  employed  again  the 
ministry  of  the  eloquent  Byzantine,  Python''.  The 
Theban  people  then  were  the  soverein  to  be  court* 
ed ;  and,  in  the  agora  of  Thebes,  Python  on  one 
side,  Demosthenes  on  the  other  (Python,  for  his 
talents,  as  Demosthenes  himself  has  indicated,  a 
rival  worthy  of  Demosthenes)  exerted  their  utmost 
powers.      The  reddy  topics  for  Python  were  the 

7  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  (h.  16,  c.  85,)  implies  that, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  embassies  at  Thebes,  the  Athenian 
army  had  alreddy  advanced  as  far  as  Chsrdneia,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Elateia ;  but  the  orators  show  completely  that  it  was 
otherwise. 
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advantages  of  peace,  generally,  and  the  especial    sect. 
inducements  to  preserve  peace  and  alliance  with  a      ^^^' 
prince  of  the  king  of  Macedonia's  character,  such 
as  it  stood  proved  by  his  conduct,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign ;  the  respect  he  had  shown  for 
the  religion  and  the  general  constitution  of  Greece ; 
his  deference  for  the  particular  constitution  of  every 
state,  among  the  Many  in  which  he  had  an  inte* 
rest ;  the  fidelity  and  honor  with  which  he  had  al- 
ways observed  his  ingagements ;  and  the  proof  of 
all  this  in  the  zealous  attachment  of  so  many  repub- 
lics, his  actual  allies.      On  the  other  hand  Demos- 
thenes, flattering  the  Theban  war-party,  and  re- 
proaching the  peaceful,  inveyed  against  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  all  who  adhered  to  him,  with 
his  usual  fire  and  his  usual  art.     His  speech  appears 
to  have  been  celebrated  in  its  day,  even  among  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes ;  perhaps  for  its  effect ; 
for  it  seems  not  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  and  very  likely  it  had 
passages  adapted  to  the  time  and  place,  but  not 
adapted  to  answer  the  orator's  purpose  in  a  more 
extensive  publication,  so  that  it  never  was  edited. 

But  eloquence  was  not  a  weapon  to  which  alone 
Demosthenes  trusted ;  he  came  provided  witli  au- 
thority from  the  Athenian  people  to  offer,  at  his 
discretion,  whatever  Athens  could  give ;  and  he 
was  bold  in  his  prodigal  use  of  their  confidence. 
If  promises  and  treaties  could  bind  states,  Athens 
was  bound  to  condnue  its  old  patronage  and  protec- 
tion to  the  Bo&otians  generally,  but  especially  to 
the  Plataeans  and  Thespians,  against  the  sovereinty 
over  them,  claimed  by  the  Theban  people.  If  de- 
mocracy, of  which  Athens  boasted  to  be  the  patro- 
ness, and  Demosthenes  the  most  zealous  advocate, 
meant  equal  rule  for  all  under  its  influence,  and  not 
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CHAP,  a  most  real  t3nranny  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  people 
s^.^,^  over  another  set  of  people,  and  if  the  recent  liberality 
to  the  Eubceans  and  Hellespontines  was  not  a  meer 
time-serving  policy,  Athens,  even  unbound  by  trea- 
ties and  special  promises,  should  have  contended  for 
the  equal  ireedom  of  all  the  Boeotians  against  the 
daimed  sovereinty  of  the  Thebans,  and  Demosthe- 
nes should  have  exerted  his  eloquence  and  his  interest 
in  support  of  it.  But  Demosthenes,  as  if  a  prelimina- 
ry step  in  his  continually  pretended  assertion  of  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  now  ingaged  that  the  Athenian 
people  not  only  should  allow  the  subjection  of  the 
JBich.  de  Platasans  and  Thespians,  together  with  all  other  Boe* 
533.  otians,  to  the  Thebans,  but  that  they  should  exert 
their  utmost  strength  to  assist  the  Thebans  in  es- 
tablishing that  subjection.  This  carried  with  it  to 
p.634,636.  Athens  loss  of  honor  only.  But  Demosthenes  ven- 
tured upon  concessions  likely  to  be  more  felt.  Allow- 
ing to  Thebes  an  equal  vote  in  directing,  not  the 
militarv  alone,  but  the  naval  measures  of  the  confe- 
deracy,  he  ingaged  that  Athens  should  furnish  the 
whole  expence  of  the  fleet,  and  two  thirds  of  that 
of  the  army,  and  yet  that  a  Theban  general  should 
command  in  chief.  Even  for  the  political  business 
he  seemed  to  give  a  decisive  advantage  to  Thebes ; 
for  he  stipulated  that  all  the  measures  of  the  con- 
federacy should  be  concerted  with  the  Bceotarcs  in 
the  Cadmeia®.  In  opposition  to  such  liberality, 
recommended  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  talents  of  Python  were  vain.  The  ma- 
jority of  votes  of  the  Theban  people  was  in  lavor 
of  the  proposed  new  aliance  with  Athens. 

6  These  matters,  asserted  bj  iBschines,  being  uncoatradlcted 
by  Demosthenes  ia  his  reply,  must  be  considered  as  admitted 
by  him. 
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The  impcMTtance  which  Demosthenes,  in  this  ne-  sect. 
gotiation,  yielded  for  the  state  he  represented,  he  ^^^4)!^ 
gained,  and  even  more,  for  himself.  His  success, 
gratSying  at  least  his  own  party,  promoted  and 
confirmed  his  power  in  Athens.  But  what  was 
periiaps  still  more,  through  the  intimacy  of  the 
c<mnection  formed  with  the. leading  Thebans,  and 
die  constant  need  wherein  they  stood,  of  coun- 
tenance from  their  new  ally,  to  support  them 
against  the  opposition  at  home,  he  became  really 
prime  minister  of  Thebes  ;  and,  through  the 
greater  irregularity  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution there,  he  found  scope  for  a  bold  and  in- 
genious policy  to  exercise  even  a  more  despotic 
authority.  Thenceforward,  accordingly,  measures 
in  Thebes  corresponded  with,  and  were  adapted  to 
promote,  his  purposes  in  Athens ;  and  through  the 
means  acquired  for  playing  erne  state  against  the 
other,  it  was  a  wonderful  authority  he  acquired  in 
both. 

The  object  of  the  moment  was  to  lead  both  re- 
publics to  open  war  with  Macedonia,  before  the 
forces  which  Philip  had  about  him,  for  the  little 
war  with  Amphissa  should  be  increased,  or  while 
he  retained  only  those  deemed  requisite  for  secur- 
ing the  order  established  by  his  success  against  the 
Locrians.  Thebes  then  was  made  to  be  the  first 
ittover  in  the  business.  Solicitation  was  addressed  Demostb. 
to  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Theban  299!^'  ^' 
people,  for  an  Athenian  force  to  be  sent  into  Boeo- 
tia,  to  support  the  Thebans  in  the  war  against  the 
king  of  Macedonia ;  no  war  at  that  time  having 
been  acknowleged  by  either  party.  The  Athenian 
citizens  nevertheless  were  called  to  arms  ;  the  de- 
sired support  was  voted,  and  a  body  of  horse  and 
foot  marched.    Meanwhile,  zeal  in  the  cause  wasi 
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OiAF.  80  excited  among  the  Thebans,  that,  on  the  ap- 
^^"'   proach  of  the  Athenian  forces,  a  large  body,  horse 


axid  foot,  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  incamped* 
to  leave  commodious  quarters  in  their  houses  for 
their  new  allies. 
B.  C.338.      It  was  alreddy  late  in  autumn.    No  troops  were 
OL  110.3.  y^i  ccrilected  from  Eubcea,  Corinth,  or  other  more 
distant  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy ;  but 
die  force  of  Boeotia  alone,  added  to  that  of  Athens^ 
would  jMobably  be  much  beyond  what  Philip  had 
about  him  in  Phocis.     Moreover  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  ernestness  of  the  peace-parties,   both 
in  Thebes  and  Athens,  anfd  the  weight  of  their  lead- 
ing characters,  at  least  in  the  latter  city,  and  the  ne« 
cessary  prevalence  of  their  arguments  with  the  sober 
part  of  both  communities,  it  was  much  an  object  to 
have  measures  taken  that  should  make  war  unavoi- 
dable.   The  united  forces  therefore  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  marched  to  die  frontier  of  Boeotia,  against 
Phocis,  and  took  their  station  at  Chseroneia,  a  few 
miles  only  firom  Elateia. 

Of  what  followed  we  have  information  only  from 
the  orator's  cursory  notice  of  it.  By  his  very  silence 
however  it  is  enough  indicated  that  oflfensive  mea- 
sures were  not  begun  by  the  king  of  Macedonia. 
Demos.     Nevertheless  two  batties  were  fought ;  the  latter  not 
p.  300.'      till  winter  was  alreddy  set  in.     Neither  had  any  im* 
portant  consequences,  or  however  none  favorable  to 
Athens  :   yet  Demosthenes,    unable  to  boast  of  a 
trophy,  did  not  fail  of  the  utmost  use  that  united 
eloquence  and  policy  could  make  of  the  incidents. 
The  Boeotian  troops  held  still  considerable  reputa* 
tion  in  Greece,  and  were  considered  as  formidable 
for  their  discipline  as   well  as  their   valor:   but 
Athenian  citizens,  accustomed  for  generations  now, 
to  avoid  actual  service,  and  usually  finding  from 
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par^-leaderS)  or  commanding  for  themselves,  indul*  sect. 
gence  for  neglect  of  discipline  and  practice  of  arms,  ^^' 
had  lost  much  of  their  antient  estimation.  To 
infuse  therefore  among  them  a  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  restore,  if  possible,  somewhat  of  former 
opinion  of  them  among  others,  he  assured  the  as- 
sembled people,  anxious  for  information,  that  their 
troops  had  gained  high  credit  among  their  allies, 
bodi  for  discipline  and  valor.  The  people  were 
gratified  with  the  flattery ;  and,  so  the  influence  of 
the  party  prevailed,  the  meritorious  deeds  which 
apparendy  would  not  bear  a  detailed  report,  were 
celebrated  by  public  processions,  and  thanksgiving 
sacrifices.  Of  this  prostitution  of  honors  the  party 
of  Phocion  showed  their  opinion  by  avoiding  to 
attend  the  ceremonies.  The  war-party  revenged 
themselves  by  imputing  such  conduct  to  disaffec- 
tion toward  the  commonwealth,  amd  especially, 
where  possibly  the  imputation  might  not  be  wholly 
ungprounded,  toward  the  democracy. 


SECTION  IV. 


lU/altltoA  •/  fif9po99lftom  the  King  •/  Macedonia  for  Peaee-  ^u» 
tharily  of  Demoethenee  at  Athent  and  at  Th^ee :  Final  Dtttrmi^ 
nation  for   War,      Preparatiom  during   Winter :   Battle  of  Chet' 


foneuL. 


It  does  not  appear  that  Demosthenes  himself  could   sect. 
state  any  preparation  made,  even  now,  by  Philip^      '^' 
for  that  offensive  war  s^nst  Athens,  on  which  he 
had  been  so  long  declaiming  as  that  prince's  pur- 
pose.   On  the  contrary,  considering  the  open  vio- 
lence of  the  war-party,  there  may  soem  to  hay? 
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CHAP,  been  forbearance  even  beyond  prudence ;  unless 
^^^'  Philip,  really  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Greece,  hoped  to  succeed  through  recovered  pre- 
valence of  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  at 
Athens.  Had  Isocrates  been  his  adviser  and  prin* 
cipal  minister,  his  conduct  could  scarcely  more 
have  corresponded  with  that  venerable  patriot's 
published  admonition.  As  general  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  confederacy,  it  was  his  especial  business, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Amphictyonic  institution,  to  be 
the  peace-maker  of  Greece.  Acccnrdingly,  not- 
withstanding all  provocations  received,  he  did  not 
let  the  season  of  military  rest  pass  without  renewing 
assurances,  to  the  Athenian  and  Theban  people, 
of  his  desire  still  to  avoid  extremities.  Nor  did  his 
proposals  fail  of  exciting  much  interest  among  both. 
The  contest  of  oratory,  insuing  at  Athens,was  vehe- 

Plot.  Tit.   ment    The  principal  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 

p.  748.  according  to  Plutarch,  was  Phocion.  But  every 
popular  passion,  desire  of  gain,  desire  of  power, 
love  of  adventure,  all  was  in  favor  of  the  war-party 
cause,  except  fear.    To  obviate  fear,  therefore,  and 

Demofth.  to  cxcitc  dcsire,  Demostiienes  exerted  all  his  powers. 

p?^'.      'Apprehension,'    he    told   the  people,  *  on  their 

*  part  was  groundless  ;  for  all  Philip's  peaceful 
'  professions  only  proved  his  fears.     On  the  con- 

*  trary,  with  them  hope  might  reasonably  soar  high  ; 
'  for,  while  provision  had  been  made  for  the  secu- 
'  rity  of  Attica,  such  that  any  apprehension  was 

*  even  absurd,  a  combination  of  force  had  been 
V  prepared,  sufficient  to  give  promise  of  success  the 

*  most  beneficial  and  glorious.' 

The  superiority  obtained  by  Demosthenes,  in 
this  contest,  placed  him  in  a  situation  very  flatter- 
ing for  an  ambitious  mind.  With  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece  upon  him,  he  was  at  the  head  of  one  of 


the  ttosas  whieli  divided  that  unhtppy  country ;  not. 
the  cau»e  (whether  {utiperly  of  democmcy,  the  ^^* 
sanction  given  to  the  bgndage  of  the  Bow)tians 
under  the  Theban  people,  -.should  perhaps  make 
doubtful,  but)  of  democratical  empire.  .  In  Athens, 
through  the  circumstances  in  which  be  had  involv- 
ed his  party,  hi3  abilities  were  so  necessary  to  the 
otiier  chiefs,  that  they  hardly  dared  refiise  him 
their  support  for  anything,  ^schines  sieass,^  not 
unaptly,  to  have  called  it  ^  a  dynasty  that  he  had  Ach.  de 

*  formed  for  himself.'     *  Such  was  his  power,'  said  *^'P*^^' 
that   orator,  speaking,   some    years  after,  to  the 
Athenian  people,  ^  that  here  upon  the  bema,  he 

'  ventured  to  tell  even  you,   that  he   would    go 

*  whither  he  pleased  on  embassy,  tho  you  should 

*  not  appoint  him  ;  and  h§  threatened  the  generals, 

*  that,  if  any  of  them  opposed  his  measures,  he 

*  would  move  a  decree  for  giving  rank  and  au* 

*  thority  to  the  orators  on  the  bema  above  the 

*  board  of  generals.'  Demosthenes,  in  his  reply,  Demm.d* 
rather  gloried  in  these  imputations  than  denied  ^p-^^* 
them.    . 

The  Athenian  Many,^  then,  bold  behind  the 
brazen,  rampart  of  allies  which  Demosthenes 
boas^  of  having  raised  around  Attica,  refused  &ch.  d« 
all  treaty  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  But  the 
Thebans,  exposed  to  the  first  attack,  and  scm^ 
still  from  the  evils  of  the  Sacred  wap,  so  shrunk 
from  a  renewal  of  shnilar  sufferings,  that  a  decree 
passed  their  assembly  for  taking  the  proposals  into 
consideration.  Demosthenes  was  alarmed ;  if  the 
Thebans  yielded,  all  was  lost ;  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  simple  orator  of  Athens  ; 
probsd^ly  in  opposition  to  those  .who  would  hold 
the  government.  He  hastened  therefore  to  Thebes. 
The  recent  compact  authorizing  him  to  use  his 
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cor. 


WMMiiT  or 


CHAf .   etoquence  thett,  nedrif  as  at  Athfas,  the  Theban 
^^-     people  were  summonedy  and  he  addressed  diem. 


Flattering  the  war-partjr,  he  did  not  scruple  vio^ 
Mtdi.de  iently  to  threaten  the  pacific,  swearing  ^hj  Mi* 
^'.  ^'      ^  nenra,  that  if  any  should  dare  to  say  peace  ought 

*  to  be  made  with  Philip,  he  would  himself  sme 

*  htm  by  the  hair,  and  drag  him  for  a  traitor  to 
^  prison.'  Little  as  we  know  of  the  Theban  con- 
stitution, the  small  addition  to  former  information, 
which  may  be  gathered  ftaak  the  implication  c»f 
its  government,  in  this  crisis,  with  the  Athenian, 
will  certainly  not  tell  in  his  favor.  The  violent  ar- 
rc^nce  of  Demosthenes,  forbidding  freedom  of 
speech  to  the  Thebans  in  their  own  assemUy, 
was  successful :  the  Theban  pec^e  voted  as  he 
required. 

This  was  a  great  triumph,  but  not  a  dedaive 
victory^  To  complete  the  immediate  purpose  of 
die  party,  in  addition  to  the  rdusal  of  negotiation 
for  peace,  measures  must  be  taken  for  actual  war. 
It  was  alreddy  the  season  for  militaiy  action,  and 
the  energy  of  Demosthenes  had  provided  that  a 
body  of  Athenian  troops  was  at  Thebes,  or  in  the 
neighborhood*  Orders  for  its  fiuther  movements, 
while  within  Boeotia,  should  regulariy  come  firom 
the  Bo&otarcs,  heads  of  the  executive  govemment  of 
Boeotia,  especially  chiefs  of  the  military  depurt- 
ment,  and  t^  the  compact  with  Athens,  managed 
under  the  direction  of  Demosthenes  himself,  to 
be  consulted  on  all  measures  of  the  confederacy. 
Nevertheless  Demosthenes,  whether  against  their 
consent,  or  without  communication  witii  them, 
procured  that  the  Athenians  should  march  for  the 
Phocian  border.  The  Boeotarcs,  surprized  and 
offended,  countermanded  them.  Consulting  then 
at  theu:  own  board,  where  neither  popular  do- 


qaenee  could  dnzle^  nor  poptihr  pusion  interrupt  bect. 
thcsi,  they  concurred,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  ^' 
them  ooncmred,  m  dissatisfactbn  widi  the  present 
state  of  things.  Whether  Indeed  comparing  the 
immediate  evils,  and  the  final  hazard,  of  the  war 
they  were  provoking,  with  the  advantages  of  the 
proposals  for  peace^  to  which  the  people  had  been 
persuaded  to  refuse  consideration ;  whcdier  the 
faffeacfa  with  dieir  anlient  allies  of  Thessaly,  with 
any  advantages  'reasonably  to  be  expected  from 
their  new  alliance  with  their  old  enemies  of  Athens  ; 
whether  the  general  moderation  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  respect  he  had  shown  for  the 
constitution  and  £<x  the  people  of  every  state  within 
hb  sphere  of  communication,  with  the  arrogance 
of  the  Athenian  orator,  who  assumed  to  himself  to 
control  their  assemblies  and  supersede  their  own 
anthority  as  first  magistrates,  there  would  appear 
much  reason  at  least  to  pause,  and  look  about  them. 
Aoeoidingly  they  came  to  a  resolution,  that  the 
people  should  be  again  assembled,  and  the  king  of 
Macedoak's  proposals  again  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

A  very  extraordinary  contest  insued  between  the 
pvoper  supreme  magistrates  of  Thebes  and  the  fo- 
rein  orator.  It  was  evidently  apprehended  that  a 
majority  amcmg  the  Theban  Many,  brought  to  a 
juster  sense  of  their  interest,  and  df  what  was  due 
to  the  dignity  of  their  government,  would  support 
their  own  first  magistrates.  Demosthenes  was 
driven  to  extremity.  Venturing  so  far  *  as  to  call 
the  BoBOtarca  traitws  to  Greece,  he  concluded  a 
most  violent  speech  with  declaring,  that,  '  if  the 
^  Thebans,  deceived  by  their  leaders,  so  shrunk 
^  bom  the  common  cause,  he  would  return  imode- 
'  diately  to  Athens,  and  move  for  an  embassy  to 
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CHAP.  '  Thebes,  to  demand  a  passage  throo^  Boeolla  for 
^^"*  •  the  Athenian  army,  which  would  go  alone  against 
f  the  common  enemy.'  Whether  the  Boeotarcs 
were,  as  ^schtnes  says,  frightened  with  the  charge, 
or  in  whatever  way  induced  or  overborne,  they 
yielded,  and  the  resolution  was  decidedly  and  finally 
taken  for  war^. 

The  war,  thus  now  impending,  was  not  properly 
of  Macedonia  against  Greece,*  but  of  Greece  divid- 
ed within  itself;  nearly  as  in  the  Peloponnesian 
and  Theban   wars  formeriy,  and  recently  diie  Pfao- 
cian.    The  proper  contingent  of  troops  from  Mace- 
donia, as  a  Grecian    state  of  the    Arophictyonic 
league,  it  may  be  supposed  had  joined  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  army ;  tho  so  much  is  not  said  by  any  antient 
'    writer.     But  it  is  strongly  implied,  among  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  himself,  that,  beyond  this, 
Demotth.  no  Macedonian  force  had  passed  Thermopylse.     It 
p.  123.*  *  was  not  Philip's  way,  the  orator  says,  to  bring  his 
phalanx  ;  he  came  attended  vnth  an  escort  of  hone, 
and  perhaps .  some '  light-armed  foot,  and  he  fotind 
Diod.1.16.  other  troops  as  he  wanted  them.    The  greater  pKct 
of  Greece,  averse  to  the  dominion  of  the  Athenian^ 
and  Theban  people,  or  of  Demosthenes,  ruling  in 
their  name,  had  ingaged  in  that  alliance  with  Mace- 
donia, of  which  the  Thessalians  had  given  the  first 
DemDith.   example ;  and  Philip  was   chosen  generaUautocra- 
mI&T'  ^'  tor  of  the  confederacy^^    It  was  his  business  then, 

9  The  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  as  here  related,  >  harin^^ 
been  stated  by  ^schines,  in  his  presence,  before  the  Athenian 
people^  and  not  denied  bj  him  in  his  reply,  stands  on  evidence 
tar  more  certain  than  is  often  found  for  such  matters  in  atxtiaat 
history. 

Pwi"*  Stm  /^ojXsroi,  clXXa  4y  4/iXou(,  /rWo^,  cogorcv,  frvou^,  rorourpv 
^i9(f^tfto  ifa/r99r$So¥.  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  p.  lft$,  ^U^ffAoW  di  xa/ 
TcOfng  T^gihi  ^i>jnr^^  &«rttvrwv.    Demosth  de  cor.  p.  295.     Philip 
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dorittg  the  winter,  to  assemble,  from  the  oonfede*   asset. 
ntted  states  a  force  sufficient  for  the  support  of  ^.^^^ 
their  common  cause. 

Meanwhile  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  as 
prime  minister  of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,  and  prin- 
cipal director  of  the  measures  of  their  confederacy, 
appear  to  hiive  been  very  great  and  very  able. 
From  the  Euboeans,  Megareans,  Corinthians,  Acha-  DemotUi. 
ians,  Corcyi^Bsans,  Leucadikns,  and  Acatnaniane,' aoef'' ^' 
he  collected  a  mercenary  force  of  fifteen  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  exclusively  of  their 
civic  troops,  whose  number  is  not  stated.  From 
the  same  people  he  obtained  subsidies,  the  amount 
unknown,  but  probably  not  great,  toward  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war.  In  addition  to  these  were  the 
Bcsotian  civic  heavy-armed,  commonly  reckoned 
about  fourteen  thousahd,  and  the  Athenian.  In 
what  numbers  the  Athenians  were,  prepared  for  the 
field,  or  whether,  since  the  defeat  of  their  merce- 
naries in  the  Amphissian  war,  they  had  maintained 
any  force  of  that  description,  is  not  said.  Gather- 
ing however  as  we  be&t  may  from  the  cotemporary 
writers  (for  the  round  statements  of  those  of  later 
agi^s  are  litde  to  be  trusted)  the  force  at  the  disposal 
of  Demosthenes,  in  the  great  contest  for  the  em- 
pire of  Greece,  was  of  hardly  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  According  to  i£schines,  there  was  iCich.  de 
besides  a  large  force  of  Arcadians  reddy  under  ^5,  ^" 
willing  leaders,  if  only  nine  talents,  less  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  pounds,  which  they  either  demanded 

•  •  * 

was  eleeted  comnmader-iQ-chief  of  the  Greeks,  but  no  mea- 
tion  is  XDade  of  a  Macedonian  force.  It  seems  to  have  sufficed 
him  that  he  had,  according  to  the  historian,  ingaged  the  friend- 
Mp  of  so  large  a  proportion^  of  the  Greek  mlioa :  ^fXunrn  & 
(icMdiifC  ru^  i^itrng  r&  ^EXX^vwv  si;  ^OsJw  xpnfypMng,  Diod. 
1. 16.  c.  84. 
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auf.  as  a  bounty,  or  wanted  to  ioakit  them  to  take  tbe 
y^^^  field,  might  have  been  advanced  to  them  out  of 
the  Persian  subsidy.  This  Demosthenes  refused, 
while  he  ajipropriated  to  himself  not  less  than  se* 
venty  talents*  Possibly  however  Demosthenes 
doubted  the  influence  of  the  Arcadian  leaders  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  Many,  whom  he  might 
believe  disposed  rather  to  the  Amphictyonic  cause  3 
and  if  the  troops  under  Philip  were  only,  as  the 
iXod,i.i6.  historian  says,  thirty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand h(»rse,  he  might  think  the  forces,  of  surer  fide«* 
lity,  so  amjde  for  the  occasion,  that  an  addition  of 
troops  of  less  certain  disposition,  at  any  expence, 
might  not  be  desirable^^ 

Demosthenes  appears  to  have  failed  most  in  the 
choice  of  generals,  to  command  the  great  army  he 
had  assembled.  But  very  probably,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  power  he  sometimes  assumed,  he 

i^fscbinet  attributes  the  Iom  of  another  advantage  also  to 
the  parsimony  or   corruption  of  Demosthenes :  Ou  51  Msttvf 

pav  w  feufihto»,  De  cor.  p.  633.  The  learned  annotaitdr 
Wolf  sajs  to  this,  n)v  Ko^/jisiixv,  ^  offMu,  u4ro  Mastfdovciiv  xcr^r 
%ofiiviiv.  (Note  on  JEsch.  de  cor.  p.  633.)  The  learned  annotator 
seems  to  have  forgotten  what  he  must  have  red  in  a  precedhug 
passage  of  this  yery  oration,  that  the  Cadmeia,  so  far  from 
being  held  by  the  Macedonians  was  the  very  place  in  which 
Demosthenes  himself  principally  held  council  with  the  The- 
bans,  the  place  to  which,  in  the  phrase  of  his  adyersary,  fae 
had  transferred  the  powers  of  the  democracy  of  Athens,  xou'  rqv 
jiIfMxparfav  ap^ifiv  tKoAev  C^^XofjLffvo;,  xcti  fiLSr^f^sv  slg  Bifia^  sig 

£sch.  de  cor.  p.  535.  .  To  such  mistakes  the  moat  learned 
may  be  liable,  if  they  will  undertake  historical  explanation 
wiUiout  the  previous  trouble  of  historical  inyestlgiition. 
For  myself,  I  can  hardly  venture  to  say  what  £xpa  may  not 
have  been  intended  by  the  orator,  except  the  Cadmeia  :  b«t 
circumstances,  as  far  as  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us, 
would  ratiier  lead  conjecture  to  some  fortified  height  of  the 
Phodan  border,  the  posseasion  of  which  might  have  led  to 
better  success  in  the  autumnal  campain  under  Stratodea. 


could  not  wholly  put  aside  Chares^  the  patron  who  ntcr. 
had  prnicipally  opened  the  way  fbr  him  to  his  ^' 
actual  eminence,  and  the  beneficial  patron  also  of  bo 
many  others,  that,  with  all  his  vices  and  failings, 
he  was  perhaps  yet  the  most  popular  man  in  Athens. 
It  was  however  provided  that  the  command  in  chief 
should  not  rest  wholly  with  one  whose  unfitness 
had  alreddy  produced  so  many  misfi^rtunes.  In 
the  preceding  autufnnal  campain,  Stratocles  had 
commanded  the  Athenian  troops.  Lysicles  now 
was  joined  in  the  command  with  Chares.  But  Diod.i.i9. 
there  was  likely  to  be,  among  the  Theban  officers, 
who  had  served  through  the  long  war  with  Phocis, 
far  more  experience  of  the  warfare  of  heavy-armed 
in  the  field,  than  among  the  Athenian ;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  a  juster  consideration  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  cause  of  his  party,  than 
iEschines  would  suggest,  a  view  of  the  general 
deficiency  of  the  principal  Athenian  officers,  and  of 
die  particular  impossibility  of  denying  high  com- 
mand to  Chares,  assisted  at  least  to  induce  Demos- 
thenes to  desire  that,  if  a  Theban  did  not  actually 
hold  the  situation  of  commander-in-chief,  yet  in 
the  council  of  war  the  Theban  scale  should  prepon- 
derate. The  nine  talents  also,  saved  by  the  denial 
of  them  to  the  Arcadians, .  might  not  be  unwanted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  campain. 

Such  a  force,  as  Demosthenes  had  now  assem- 
bled, the  scanty  funds  of  the  Grecian  republics 
could  not  long  maintain :  it  must  proceed  to  quick 
decision.  Meanwhile  Philip,  persevering  in  his 
purpose  of  avoiding  aggression,  remabed  within 
Phocis,  tin  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  were  alred- 
dy marching  toward  him.    Then  he  advanced  into 
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cs4r.   the  Boeotian  {daio,  and  took  a  station  near  the 

^J;!^  hostile  garrison  of  Cha^roneia^^. 

Of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  that  insued»  no 
account  reinains  .that  caa  give  any  satisfaction  to 
the  military  reader.  If  any  was  extant  even  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus^  it  unfortunately  escaped  that 
writer.  Equally  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  his 
son  Alexander,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  whom 
neither  any  cotemporary,  nor  his  own  historian 
Arrian,  has  mentioned  to  have  been  present,  are 
described  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  like  herpes 
of  the  Trojan  times,  whose  personal  prowess,  ^ 
rather  than  the  mind  of  the  consummate  general , 
directing  the  great  machine  under  his  command, 
produced  the  complete  victory  which  followed. 
We  have  formerly  observed  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon  cautious  of  answering  for  personal 
actions  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  rarely  under- 
taking to  report  words  spoken  among  individuals.. 
Even  how  one,  about  whom  universal  curiosity 
would  be  so  interested  as  Epameinondas,  received 
his  mortal  wound,  or  what  was  his  behaviour  and 
conversation  in  the  awful  interval  till  his  death, 

^'  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  seems  to  imply  that,  before 
the  coDtetition  of  oratory  between  Python  and  Demosthenes 
at  Thebes,  the  army  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  had  taken 
tbat  station,  near  Chasroneia,  which  it  occupied  to  the  time 
of  the  decisive  battle.  *  But  Diodorus,  abridging  greatly,  and 
perhaps  often  writing  from  memory,  not  unfrequently  manages 
narration  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  whether  he  intends  the 
reader  should  take  what  precedes  or  what  follows  as  prior  in 
time  ;  and  he  still  oitener  omits,  as  here,  to  tfptice  intervening 
transactions,  necessary  to  connect  the  parts  of  his  story.  It  is 
clearly  indicated,  by  both  iE^ichines  and  Demosthenes,  that  in 
the  autumnal  campain,  the  Athenian  and  Theban  forces  were 
at  CbfiBroneia,  and  as  clearly  that  they  were  withdrawn  before 
the  meeting  of  Python  and  Demosthenes  at  Thebes.  The 
Latin  translator  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this, 
venturing  to  correct  his  author  by  giving,  for  k^B^i^^  the 
preterpluperfect  miserai. 
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Xenophon,  the  he  must  have  con  versed  with  many     sect. 
present  in  the  field  of  Mantineia,  has  not  presumed  ,^^^^^^^ 
to  say.    But  public  orders,  marches  previous  to  a 
battle,  ground  occupied,  what  part  of  a  line  was 
first  ingaged,  what  broken,  what  pursued,  and  what 
protected  a  retreat,  we  find    them  frequently  re- 
porting.    On  the  contrary,  concerning  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  writer^  of  centuries  after  have  under- 
taken to  give,  of  the  former  sort  much ;    of  the 
latter,  almost  nothing.     It  is  only  generally  said, 
and  seems  probable,  that  the  contest  was  sharp. 
But  of  the  result  we  have  full  assurance  so  far,  that 
the  victory  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  most 
complete.      The  Athenians  acknowleged  to  have 
lost  more  than  a  thousand  slain,  and  two  thousand 
taken.      Nevertheless  the   principal  brunt  of  the  i>«nwi.«r. 
action  is  said,  and  not  improbably,  to  have  been  Diod.i.i«. 
maintained  by  the  Thebans.    If  then  these,  and  ^  ^* 
the  other  allies,  suffered  only  in  equal  proportioa 
widi  the  Adienians,  the  total  loss  must  have  been 
very  great.     What  was  not  destroyed  or  taken  was 
so  dispersed,  that  nothing  remained  to  obstruct  the 
conquerors,  whichever  way  they  might  direct  their 
march. 


SECTION  V, 

Cmuiemaimn  mt  Mhtm:  Ftighi  9f  DemostKmbi:  CMi^MMMliiMft  9/ 
J4fndta .-  Oentr^iity  of  PkiUp,  Jirrangemeni  for  Bmotia,  lAb^ 
rabiy  to  Jiiktru, 

IirroftHATiON  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  allied  forces    sect. 
at  Chsroneia  produced,  at  Athens,  consternation       ^' 
and  tumult,   such  as  might  be  expected  where 
sovereinty  rested  with  the  multitude,  and  the  unin; 

VOL.  VII.  13 
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CHAP,  formed  and  improvident  were  not  to  take  but  to 

YIJI 

*Aaw.  gjy^  orders ;   and  this  in  a  moment  when  great 


hope  among  them  was  suddenly  disappointed^  secu- 
rity, which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  com- 
plete, through  the  brazen  wall  of  alliances  of  which 
Demosthenes  had  boasted,  was  wholly  overthrown, 
and  dangers,  in  kind  and  amount  incalculable,  were, 
as  by  the  shifting  of  a  scene,  substituted  in  their 
view.  Waste  of  Attica,  sie^  of  Athens,  all  th« 
dreadful  evils  of  ordinary  Grecian  warfare,  would 
be,  in  their  apprehension,  but  preludes  of  those 
unheard-of  horrors,  which  the  speeches  of  the  war- 
party  orators  had  represented  as  to  be  expected 
from  Macedonian  barbarism  and  cruelty.  This 
agitation  of  the  popular  mind  was,  for  those  who 
had  been  leading  the  public  measures,  far. more 
dreadful  than  the  approach  of  the  victorious  enemy. 
Demosthenes  had  bom  arms  at  Chseroneia;  whether, 
in  confidence  of  success,  smitten  with  ambition  to 
claim  military  merit,  or,  after  all  his  exhortations 
to  others,  ill  able  to  excuse  hinlself  from  that  com-* 
mon  duty  of  all  citizens.  Escaping  in  the  general 
flight,  he  did  not  scruple,  for  safer  haste,  to  dis- 
jEicb.  de  grace  himself  by  abandoning  his  shield.  Under  all 
'^'  '  circumstances  he  would  not  venture  to  show  himself 
in  Athens  :  he  went  to  Periseus,  got  aboard  a 
trireme,  and,  with  the  authority  which  he  could 
assume,  or,  from  his  friends  in  office,  obtain,  he 
put  to  sea,  under  pretence  of  going  on  duty, 
necessary  in  the  urgency  of  the  republic's  afl^rs, 
to  collect,  among  the  islands,  tribute  or  loans  for 
the  treasury. 

Chares  remained,  apparentiy  the  most  obvious 
object  for  popular  indignation.  But  the  whole 
party  were  in  danger ;  and,  had  the  party  of  Pho- 
cion  come  forward  with  the  common  temper  and 
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common  views  of  Grecian  party,  or  of  party  in  sect. 
general.  Chares  and  his  associates  could  hardly  v^^J!^^ 
have  avoided  ruin.  But  Phocion  and  his  friends, 
inrith  their  usual  regard  far  the  general  good^  and 
perhaps  over-scrupulous  fear  of  appearing  to  press 
any  separate  interest,  gave  their  attention  rather 
to  remedy  the  evil  situation  of  public  afiairs,  than 
to  punish  the  authors.  Yet  that  the  popular  an* 
g^ish  would  be  assuaged^  and  the  resulting  anger 
appeased,  without  some  signal  sacrifice,  jvas  hardly 
to  be  hoped.  With  admirable  policy  then,  the 
par^  of  Chared  resolved  to  profit  from  the  appa-  ' 
rendy  extravagant  liberality  of  their  adversaries,  by 
hastening  to  take  the  invidious  business  of  crimi- 
nation into  their  own  hands.  Thus  they  gained 
at  once  two  great  points :  they  could  chuse  the 
victim ;  and  they  preserved  the  advantage,  which 
otherwise,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  must  have  wholly 
forgone,  of  appearing  still  to  hold  a  lead  in  public 
measures,  and  even  in  popular  measures. 

Lycurgus,  an  orator  of  celebrated  talents,  was  Diod.i.i6. 
&med,   according  to  Diodorus  and   Plutarch,  for  piut/r. 
virtue   generally,  but  especially  for  the  integrity  **'*^- 
with  which,  during  twelve  years,  he  administered 
the  business  of  the  treasury.     Possibly  however 
it  was  only  some  branch  of  the  treasury-business ; 
or  otherwise  his  fame  must  have  rested  upon  his 
parQr ;  for  every  older  testimony  shows  the  general 
business  of  the  treasury  to  have  been  most  scan* 
dalously    mismanaged.      Lycurgus   however    was 
certainly,  as  an  oration  remaining  from  him  assists 
to  prove,  a  most  zealous  advocate  for  the  high 
democratical  cause^. 

^  WesseliDg,  after  tke  usual  temper  of  the  lettered  of  the 
coiitia«nt,  warm  in  zeal  for  the  honor  of  so  keen  an  asserter 
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CHAP.        Of  Lysicles,   the  coUegue  of  Chares  in     the 
^J^2;[|!^  momentous  command  at  Chasroneia,  mention   is 
foundi  among  antient   writers,  only  in  regard  to 
that  command  and  his  fate  which  followed.     Pro- 
bably he  had  earned  reputation  as  an  officer,  but 
was  little  important  to  the  party,  as  a  man  versed 
in  politics,  or  of  any  popular  interest     It  was  re- 
solved  that  Lysicles  should  be  the  victim,  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  that  Lycurgus    should  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion.   Athenian  jusdce,  we  have  seen,  was  com- 
Ch.9.t.2.   monly  quick,   and  not  always    very  formal  ;    of 
Hiftory.     which  the  death  of  Lycidas,  in  what  are  called 
the  virtuous  times  of  the  republic,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  his  family,  will,  among  other  things,  be 
remembered  in  proof.     No  crime  appears  to  have 
been   alleged  against  Lysicles,   but  that  he   had 
commanded  unsuccessfully.     Nevertheless,   being 
told  by  the  prosecutor,  that  *  he  ought  to  be  asham- 
QM-Lie.  <  ed  to  live*  (tho  why  more  than  Chares,  unless  as 
far  the  less  practised  sinner,  is  not  at  all  indicated,) 
the  people   condemned  him  to  die,  and  he  was 
executed.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  patriotism,  their 
policy  must  be  admired.     The  death  of  Lysicles 
had  evidently  all  the  effect  proposed  from  it.     The 
popular  rage  was  quieted,  and  the  way  was  kept 
open  for  the  party  to  come  forward  still  in  the  ge- 

of  democratical  principles,  would  correct  Diodorus  from  Plu- 
tarch ;  who,  in  the  lives  of  the  orators,  gives  fifteen  years  to 
the  ministry  of  Lycurgus ;  and  he  would  reckon  a  decree  of 
the  Athenian  people,  there  quoted,  complete  proof  of  Lycur- 
gus^s  high  merit.  Such  a  decree,  the  reader  who  has  follow- 
ed Grecian  history  will  he  well  aware,  proves  the  prevalence 
of  the  party  with  which  Lycurgus  wa^  connected  when  the 
decree  passed,  and  his  eminence  in  that  party,  hut  nothing 
more. 
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netal  assembly  on  public  business  as  they  might     sect. 
see  convenient.  >^#-^^ 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia's  conduct, 
after  his  great  victory,  was  consonant  to  that  high 
spirit  of  generosity  and  humanity,  which  had 
shone  in  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  No 
pretence  was  taken,  as  by  the  Thebans,  when  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy, 
to  mix  the  cause  of  religion  with  that  of  policy, 
for  extending  the  purposes  of  either  vengeance  or 
ambition.  Even  that  severity,  constantly  observed 
in  the  practice  of  the  republics,  to  compel  the 
defeated  to  the  humiliation  of  a  formal  acknow- 
legement  of  their  defeat,  by  a  herald  soliciting'  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  was  studiously  avoided.  In-  Demad. 
formation,  that  the  bodies  were  at  the  disposal  of  ^^'  ^"*^' 
their  friends,  was  forwarded  before  heralds  could 
arrive.  Demades,  an  orator  of  the  first  eminence, 
was  among  the  Athenian  prisoners.  Fragments  of 
orations  only  remain  from  him  ;  so  that  the  style; 
as  well  as  the  estimation  of  his  eloquence,  may 
best  be  gathered  from  what  we  are  told  was  said 
in  his  day,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  made 
for  the  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  republic ; 
Demades  was  above  it.  The  Athenian  people, 
amid  the  severest  anxiety  and  apprehension,  de- 
puted ^schines,  as  a  person  likely  to  be  accepta-  Demosth. 

*  -  -  1  1  •  *      -   de  cor. 

ble  to  the  conqueror,  to  learn  his  purposes,  and  p.3i9, 
obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  his  just  resentment.'  ^*^' 
But,  before  ^schines  could  arrive,  Demades  had 
not  only  received  his  own  freedom,  but  was  autho- 
rized to  assure  the  Athenian  people,  that  the  king 
of  Macedonia  had  all  friendly  disposition  toward 
them.  As  soon  after  then  as  conveniently  might 
be,  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  were  released. 
Some,   perhaps  most,  were  deficient  in  common 
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CHAP.    ck>thjng;    for  which  the    panoply  would  be    an 
^"'"'     awkward  substitute,  and  prisoners  of  war  would  be 
of  course  to  be  deprived  of  this,  as  appertaining  to 
their  arms,  and  a  portion  of  them.     Philip  gene- 
rously directed  a  supply  of  clothing  to  all. 

From  the  field  of  battle  the  victorious  army  pro- 
ceeded to  Thebes.  Boeotia  was  so  powerful  among 
the  divisions  of  the  Grecian  people,  and  so  critical- 
ly situated  for  giving  either  protection  or  annoyance, 
reddily  and  extensively,  among  other  states,  that 
to  establish  there  a  sure  preponderance  of  the 
party  friendly  to  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy 
and  the  peace  of  Greece,  was  most  especially  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  alliance.  The 
modem  reader,  especially  the  English  reader,  may 
have  difficulty  to  imagine  a  worse  constitution  than 
that  of  Athens,  in  this  age,  with  all  its  advantage 
of  Solon's  laws,  has  been  described ;  yet  it  -seems 
probable  that  the  constitution  of  Thebes  was  greatly 
worse.  The  government  of  Thebes  had  been 
changed,  not  gradually,  as  that  of  Athens,  but  by  a 
rapid  and  violent  revolution,  and  without  any  such 
intervening  advantage  as  that  of  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  from  a  mixed  aristocracy,  to  nearly  a  pure 
democracy.  Under  this  ill-defined  government  of 
their  own,  the  people  of  Thebes  claimed  a  demo- 
cratical  dominion  over  the  people  of  the  other  towns 
of  Bceotia,  to  which  their  aristocratical  government 
had  allowed  a  more  equal  participation  of  rights. 
Moreover  many  Theban  citizens  were  in  exile. 
Probably  many  had  found  it  adviseable  to  fly  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  of  Demosthenes,  in  the 
contest  of  eloquence  with  Pytlion.  '  Yet  many  less 
eminent  men,  friendly,  with  more  or  less  zeal,  to 
their  cause,  remained,  and  many  always  adverse  to 
the  alliance  with  Athens,  and  many  rendered  so  by 
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the  ill  success  of  the  measure.  The9e  were  reddy  sixrr. 
to  receive  the  refugees,  who  would  not  be  unpre-  ^* 
pared  to  profit  from  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Chs- 
roneia.  Altogether  the  Athenian  party  in  Thebes 
found  themselves. so  weakened,  and  their  opponents 
so  strong,  that  no  opposition  to  the  reception  of 
Philip  ivas  attempted.  The  govemnlent  of  course 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  party. 
BoBOtia  then  was  emancipated.  The  subjection  of 
its  people  to  the  dominion  of  the  Theban  people, 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens, 
managed  by  Demosthenes,  was  abolished,  and  the 
more  liberal  system  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy 
was  restored.  All  the  Theban,  as  well  as  all  other 
priscxiers,  made  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  were 
released  without  ransom.  The  common  expedient 
of  the  Grecian  republics  to  provide  tranquillity  and 
safe^  for  the  victorious  party,  driving  the  diaaf-' 
fected  into  banishment,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  half  the  population,  was  avoided.  That 
it  might  not  be  necessary,  the  Cadmeia  was  occu*' 
pied  by  a  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic  army, 
probably  mercenary,  or  standing,  forces.  That  any 
Thebans  were  banished,  that  a  single  individual 
suffered  in  person  or  property,  is  not  said  by  any 
writer  of  better  authority  than  Justin  :  Plutarch 
evidently  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  is  anything  found 
to  the  purpose,  among  all  that  remains  concerning 
Ais  critical  period,  from  the  hostile  pen  of  Demos-^ 
thenes. 

Bceotia  being  thus  assured  to  the  Amphictyonic 
confederacy,  liberality  might  be  more  safely  extend- 
ed to  Athens;  and  Philip  proceeded  to  show  a 
liberality,  which,  in  its  day,  excited  the  admiration 
of  Greece,  and  became,  apparently  with  the  great- 
est reason,  a  lasting  theme  of  eulogy.    Few  princes 
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CHAP,    have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  exhibit   mag- 
^^"*     nanimity  and  generosity  like  that  now  before  Philip, 
and  none  known  to  history  ever  did  equally  show  it. 
>  Punishment  against  his  illiberal  revilers,  authors  of 
so  much  trouble  and  so  many  dangers  to  himseif, 
and  of  so  many  evils  to  others  his  friends,  being  at 
his  command,  he  not  only  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  falsehood  of  their  continual  assertions  to 
his  disadvantage^  but  disappointed  even  their  own 
expectation,  after  all  their  experience,  of  his  for- 
bearance.    When  they  were  in  power,  he  had  re- 
commended  to  the   Athenian  people  to    dismiss 
them,  and  commit  the  direction  of  public  afikirs  to 
better  men  ;  that  the  awful  crisis,  now  so  alarming, 
might.be  prevented.     Fallen, as  they  were,  he  did 
not  even  mention  them.    As  soon  as  it  was  known 
at  Athens,  from  the  report  of  Demades,  that  favor, 
beyond  hopcj  might  be  expected,  an  embassy  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  him.    Meanwhile  he  had 
caused  the  bodies  of  their  slain  to  be  burned,  with 
the    accustomed   ceremonies  of  respect   for   de- 
ceased friends,  and  the  bones  to  be  placed  on  car- 
riages, to  be  transported  to  Athens  j  and  he  com- 
mitted the  procession  to  the  charge  of  his  princi- 
pal minister  Antipater,  whom  he  also  appointed  his 
ambassador  to  the  Athenian  people.     So  far  then 
from  proposing  any  harsh  conditions,  he  freely  of- 
fered renewal  of  peace  and  alliance  upon  the  former 
terms  ;  but,  farther,  in  manifestation  of  his  disposi* 
tioo>  as  general  of  the  Amphictyons,  while  he  fa- 
vored Athens,  to  maintain  the  antient  order  of 
things,  and,  as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  to  do  im- 
partial justice  between  state  and  state,  he  procured 
the  restoration  to  the  Athenian  republic  of  its  town 
and  territory  of  Oropus,  which  in  spite  of  the  so- 
licitude, and  in  contempt  of  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  had  been  so  long  held  by  the  Thebans. 
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SECTION  VI. 

ft 

Penevefing  Scrupmtmgtmm  ^  (kt  Forty  o/  Phnion,  Rttwn  •/  Ileino#« 
Me«iec  Avieiol  Orafitn  /or  rA«  Stem  a<  Cftcrvneuu  TibtnT  Xie</er 
0/Itocnauto  PhiUf, 

To  suppose  Philip  without  a  political  object,  in  this  sect. 
liberal  conduct,  were  to  suppose  him  unworthy  to 
be  king  of  Macedonia,  and  still  more  unworthy  to 
be  general-autocrator,  supreme  head  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  confederacy,  or  to  have  the  illustrious  Athe- 
nian patriots,  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  for  his  friends. 
What  his  expectations  may  have  been,  is  not  at  all 
indicated  in  remaining  accounts.  Among  them, 
however,  no  doubt,  was  to  increase  his  popularity 
in  Greece,  and  in  this  he  did  not  fail :  but  if  he 
hoped  in  any  degree  to  gain  the  adverse  party  in 
Atfiens,  who  owed  every  thing  to  his  liberality,  cer- 
tainly he  was  most  completely  disappointed. 

We  are  without  information  of  any  particulars  of 
the  conduct  of  Phocion  and  his  friends  :  but  it  ap- 
pears that  their  moderation  and  scrupulousness, 
emulating  the  king  of  Macedonia's  liberality,  were 
excessive.  The  party  of  Chares,  in  consequence, 
began  presently  to  look  about  them  with  renewed 
hope.  Their  defeat  at  Chasroneia,  they  saw,  was 
not  followed  up,  as  they  expected,  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  their  former  prospects  :  they  were  not 
compelled,  as  so  many  of  their  betters  had  been,  in 
better  times  of  the  commonwealth,  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight :  they  were  not  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion, ordinary  in  the  contentions  of  party  among  the 
republics,  below  that  of  any  other  citizens ;  none  of 
their  former  legal  rights  were  denied  them.  Mean- 
while the  power  of  the  republic  not  only  remained 
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unimpaired,  except  for  the  loss  of  a  few  lives,  which 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  bringing  boys  to  man* 
hood,  would  recruit,  but,  beyond  all  hope,  increased 
with  the  restoration  of  the  town  and  territory  of 
OrofHis.  Its  comparative  importance,  among  dte 
Grecian  states,  was  even  greatly  increased,  by  the 
depression  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  through  the 
emancipation  of  the  Boeotian  towns.  But,  what  was 
to  them  far  more  important,  the  constitution  stood 
untouched,  with  all  its  convenient  vices,  by  which 
they  had  risen  to  power ;  and  nothing  seemed  to 
deny  them  hope,  with  diligent  use  of  opportunities, 
again  to  rise. 

A  fortunate  occurrence  (so,  without  mcH-e  expla- 
tiation,  ^schines  has  described  it)  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  Demosthenes  to  return  to  Athens  without 
meeting  popular  indignation*  It  is  evident  that  the 
large  party  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  tho 
there  were  able  and  celebrated  orators  among  them, 
felt  now  not  less,  but  perhaps  even  more  than  before, 
the  want  of  his  various  superior  talents,  to  direct 
their  measures,  and  restore  their  fallen  cause* 
Shordy  after  his  return  he  waS  put  forward  as  can* 
didate,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  commissioners  of  a 
board,  for  carrying  into  execution  the  terms  of  the 
peace.  In  this  he  failed.  But  neither  himself  nor 
his  party  were  so  discouraged.  They  presently  re- 
solved upon  a  bold  measure,  singularly  calculated 
.  to  distress  their  opponents,  and  give  some  new  life 
to  their  own  faded  popularity.  They  proposed,  in 
the  general  assembly,  that  those  slain  at  Chaeroneia 
should  be  honored  with  a  public  funeral,  as  antient 
custom  prescribed  for  citizens  falling  in  battle  for 
their  country.  The  rigid  scrupulousness  of  Pho- 
cion  and  his  friends  seems  to  have  afforded  such 
opportunity  for  incouragement  to   the  multitude. 
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formerly  at  the  heela  of  Chares,  and  deairing  still    sbct^ 
his  iirofitable  patronage,  that  they  were  obliged,  or  ..^v^ 
thoiight  themselves  obliged,  to  let  this  motion  pass 
without  opposition..     An  orator  was  then  to  be  ap* 
pointed  to  speak  the  funeral  panegyric.    It  was  not  Demoi.  de 
an  office  for  Phocion  or  hb  friends,  who  had  totally  m 


disapproved  the  war.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  left 
to  be  chosen,  according  to  his  own  boast,  in  pre- 
finmce  to  iEschines,  Demades,  Hegemon,  Pytho- 
cks,  and  all  others  of  their  party. 

An  oration    has  been    transmitted  among  his 
works,  as  that  which  he  spoke  on  the  occasion. 
Some .  doubts  about  it  have  been  entertained  by 
some,  eminent  critics,  not  however  agreeing  in  ^eir 
ol]gectiohs;   and  whatever  partial  injuries  it  may 
have  sustained,  in  pnUication  and  transcription,  the 
admirable  ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been  adapted 
to  tho  difficulties  of  the  orator's  actual  situation,  and 
to  the  necessities  and  purposes  of  his  party,  in  their 
dttprcs^ion  and  difficulties,  speak  strongly  and  per- 
h^Ni  unanswerably  to  its  general  authenticity.     In 
the  outset  he  soars  into  fabulous  antiquity ;  with  the 
same  view,  apparently,  as  Isocrates  has  often  resort- 
ed to  the  same  artifice,  to  lead  away  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  from  party-distinctions,  which  now  it 
was  as  much  his  business  to  blend,  as  formerly  to 
widen.    Winding  then,  rapidly  down,  through  the 
Pei^ian  wars,  to  the    immediate  objects  of   bis 
speech,  he  connects  his  subject,  by  observing  how 
those,  whose  fall  he  was  to  celebrate,  resembled  the 
heroes,  so  universally  admired,  of  whom  he  had 
heSore  been  speaking.     He  then  checks  his  course  B^motth. 
to  remark,  that  he  was  aware  of  difference  of  poll-  p.  747. 
deal  sentiments  among  his  auditory  ;  and  he  would  ^'J^i^^^' 
offend  none ;  for,  no  discourse,  he  observes,  could 
have  the  desired  effect,  without  some  harmonizing 
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GHAK   di^KMition  in  ihe  hearer's  mind.    NevertheltM  lie 

^^^^^!^  afiected  to  consider  the  numerous  citiaens,  ncft-af 

antient  Attk  blood,  as  those  who  alone  could  dHfer 

from  him.    Rushing  then  again  into  the  midst  of 

his  subject,  he  proceeds,  *  It  will  be  said  we  were 

*  defeated  :  but  in  defeat  these  departed  heroes^  had 

*  no  share«     Those  who  fidl^on  either  side,  mtc 

*  conquerors :  the  honors  of  victoiy  are  equsilf  due 
'  to  both.  ^But  look  to  the  efiect  of  these  men's 

*  deeds.     We  owe  to  them  that  our  countrf  was 

*  not  invaded.  The  very  circumstances  of  the 
Dmnotth.  *  peace  prove  thb.  The  loid  of  our  adversaties 
^*748.£d!  '  was  aware  thst  the  kindred  of  such  men  woidd  be 
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'  like  themselves ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  become 
'  their  friend,  than  put  all  to  hazard  by  farther  con- 
^  test.'  Having  thus  boldly  asserted,  to  the  Atbs^ 
liian  Many,  that  they  owed  nothing  to  his  poUtkal 
opponents  for  jmKuring  such  advantageous  terms 
of  peace,  and  nothing  to  the  conquering  prinoe  finr 
granting  them,  he  was  aware  that  some  sofismtig 
was  necessary.  Eulogy  of  Philip,  y^Kch  he  'had 
not  scrupled  in  some  of  his  most  siiverse  speedies^ 
he  would  not  scruple  now ;  but  he  managed  to  put 
it  rather  into  the  mouths  of  others  ;  and,  while  he 
gave  praise  due  to  the  Macedonian  king,  he  com* 
bined  with  it  flattery  and  instigation  to  the  Athenian 
people.  *  Let  those  who  fought  against  us,'  he 
says,  '  be  asked,  and  there  is  not  one  but  will  avow, 
Vthat  ^ot  their  superior  military  merit  produced 
*  our  defeat,  but  our  incalculable  hard  fortune,  and 
^  the  skilU  the  daring  courage,  the  superior  mind 
'  of  their  commander^^  And  this  must  be  evident 
^  to  all,  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  existed  in  the 

^ Tou    iTf^iCViong  aurwv   ^fifiux  Ttai  rJXfMj  xai  4^- 
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'  noi^  of  diese  men :  they  preferred  a  glorioos 
'  detrth  to  a  life  of  shame  ;  and  with  them  the  dig- 
'  ni^  of  the  country  has  perished.'  What  next 
fellows,  with  exiiaordinary  ingenui^  imagined  and 
wmigbt,  to  win  the!  attention  and  interest  the  fancy 
of  the  actual  au^tory,  will  be  fek  by  the  reader  of 
atertimes,  only  in  proportion  as  his  imagination 
may  ]rface  him  in  the  circumstanets  of  the  lower 
ckaaes  of  Athenian  -  citizens.  It  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  wards  of  Attica,  and  the  heroes,  their  supposed 
founders,  Erechtheus,  Cecrops,  Ajax,  and  odiers ; 
eaeh -name  acoompanied*  with  a  panegjnrtcal  apostro- 
pli£  on  their  merits,  most  ingeniously  varied  through 
the  kmg  roll ;  with  a  reference  to  the  congenial  vir- 
tues and  merits  of  those,  their  successors,  in  whose 
honov  the  actual  cerem<Hiy  was  instituted.  Hence 
is  dr«wn,  whh  great  advantage,  a  consolatory  ex- 
hortadion  to  the  parents  and  other  relations  of  the 
dMeaaed,  with  which  the  speech  concludes  ^. 

:1:1m  funeral  ceremony,  under  all  its  circum- 
stanees,  appears  to  have  been  a  triumphant  measure 
for  tie  party,  and  especially  for  Demosthenes.  He 
no  longer  feared  now  to  put  himself  forward  again 
upon  the  bema.  He  proposed  decrees  to  provide  DenuMtb. 
for  the  security  of  the  city,  by  repairs  of  the  fortifi-  soMio^* 
caidona  and  arrangements  for  the  garrison,  and 
thoBe  decrees  were  parsed.  He  offered  himself  for 
anofice,  which  seems  to  have  been  important,  that 
crfpfoviditor  of  the  victnalling  of  the  city  and  he 
was  elected.  The  effects  of  die  victory  of  Chaero- 
nm  were,  as  fin*  as  the  Athenian  republic,  standing 
by  itself,  was  concerned,  almost  done  away :  the 
pcmo^  powers  of  government  returned  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares. 

i^Some  remarks  on  this  oratioD  are,  for  more  conyenieace, 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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CHAP.       The  disappointment  and  disturbance  insuiog  to 
JJJ^JJ^  the  peace-party,  from  this  reviviscency  of  th^  par^ 
of  war  and  troubles,  are  indicated  in  the  third,  and 
last  of  the  extant  letters  of  Isocrates  tq  Philip.      In 
that  letter  Isocrates  says,  he  had  had  much  satis- 
faction in  conversing  with  Antipater,  who  had  b^en. 
sent  as  minister  to  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chse- 
roneia ;  but  he  proceeds  to  indicate  that  he  thought 
the  king  had  aftenyard  rathei:  neglected  hia  friends 
in  Greece.      He  reminds  him  that,  through    the 
event  of  that  battle,  all  was  in  his  power :  he  mig^ht, 
at  his  pleasure,  carry  into  effect  the  great  purposes, 
of  the  Amphictyonic  institution,  compel  any  refr^- 
tory  republics  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  put 
an  effectual  check  upon  that  mad  ambition,  which 
had  produced  such  destructive  contentions  among 
them.     He  professes  to  consider  Philip  still  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  saving  the  country ;  and  he 
urges  the  expedition  to  Asia,  in  which  the  resflesa 
might  find  employment  to  their  n^ind,  as  necessary 
toward  providing  fiar.the  peace  of  Greece.      So 
bent  was  he  upon  this,  his  favorite  project,  now, 
he  observes,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  that  if  ex- 
treme age  did  not  absolutely  disable  him,  he  would 
not  content  himself  with  writing,  but  would  wait  pi> 
the  king,  to  exhort  him  to  the  measure.     The  exe^. 
cution,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  and  justly,  as  events 
afterward  showed,  woqld  be  far  easier,  with  Philip's 
present  means,  than  the  acquisition  of  his  actual 
power  and  glory,  with  the  strength  of  the  distressed 
kingdom  inherited  from  his  ancestors.      He  con- 
cludes with  an  observation,  which  will  appear  ex- 
travagant to  the  modem  reader,  unless  much  ob-* 
servant  of  the  ways  of   antiquit}',  that  nothing 
greater  could  then  remain  for  Philip,  unless  to  be 
made  a  god.     But  for  those  of  his  age,  even  for 
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one  of  the  general  wisdom  and  moral  rectitude  of  sect, 
Isocrates,  such  a  sentiment  must  not  be  estimated  ^'* 
by  the  measure  of  the  juster  notions  which  Chris- 
tianity, giving  them  to  Mahometanismi  has  made 
the  common  feeling  of  men,  now,  so  widely  over 
the  earth.  The  popular  belief,  among  the  Greeks, 
that  Hercules,  and  perhaps  others,  from  mortal  men, 
had  actually  become  immortal  gods,  may  warrant 
the  expression  of  Isocrates ;  which  is  modest  in 
comparison  of  the  vanity  and  flattery,  not  less  ab- 
surd than  immoral  and  impious,  soon  after  begin- 
ning to  prevail  among  the  Greeks,  and,  after  them, 
carried  by  the  Romans  even  to  greater  extrava- 
gance ^\ 

^^  I  bare  liad  occasion  formerly  to  observe  that  some  critics, 
of  very  respectable  learning,  ha?e  taken  the  fancy  to  alight 
Xenophon^s  indication  of  his  own  age,  and  to  prefer  testimony 
to  it,  very  indirect,  and  everyway  questionable,  from  writers 
liviog  «9t  till  some  centuries  after,  him.    It  seems  indis- 
pensable here  to  advert  to  the  fancy  of  some  other  critics, 
abo  of  respectable  learning,  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of 
Isocrates  to  bis  own  existence,  and  to  reckon  him  certainly 
dead,  at  the  time  to  which  his  letter,  commonly  intitled  his 
third  to  Philip,  is  in  the  text  attributed.     In  that  epbtle  the 
name,  Chasroneia,  indeed  does  not  occur ;  but  the  battle  of 
Cfa»roneia  seems  as  clearly  indicated,  as  if  the  name  had  been 
added.    Referring  to  his  oration,  formerly  sent  to  Philip,  and 
professing  adherence  still  to  the  opinions  there  professed,  the 
wfiter  adds  that,  what  he  then  proposed  and  recommended, 
was  noif  in  large  proportion  accomplished,  through  the  ruenit 
ffottU^  by  which  the  stcUe  of  Greece  was  greatly  altered.     This 
coald  apply  to  no  battle  but  that  of  Craroneia.    After  that 
^ttle  then  Philip  sent  Antipater  (so  Polybius  assures  us^  as 
bis  minister  to  Athemi.     Isocrates  accordingly,  inhis  tnird 
epistle,  expresses  satisfaction  at  the  large  opportunity  he  had 
had  for  coniferring  with  Antipater.    It  may  then  be  added  that, 
before  that  battle,  ^he  hyperbole,  with  which  the  epistle  con- 
cludes, must  have  appeared  extravagant,  even  to  minds  tino- 
^d  as  those  of  the  Greeks  mostly  were ;  but,  after  the  battle, 
It  wooldjhannonize  with  popular  notions. 

But  in  the  zeal  of  the  schools,  in  following  times,  for  the 
cao^e  of  Demosthenes  and  democracy,  a  story  was  propagated 
M^at  Isocrates,  oppressed  with  anguish  at  the  view  of  the  ruin 
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CHAP,  hroqg^ht  upon  the  liberty  of  Athens  end  of  Greece,  by  Philip^s 
XLII.  victory  at  Cheroneia,  destroyed  himself  by  a  yoluDtary  absti- 
nence from  nourishment  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  has  no- 
ticed the  story,  as  if  he  derired  it  should  have  credit ;  but  in 
wayfaring  phrase  only,  so  little  circumstantial,  that  it  might 
be  difficult  to  report  it  after  him,  without  help  from  the  more 
explicit  account  in  Plutarch^  Uves  of  the  orators.  It  was 
however  impossible  to  establish  the  credit  of  Demosthenes 
as  a  patriot,  without  invalidating  either  the  character  of 
Isocrates,  or  the  authority  of  his  written  opinions,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  letter.  Against  his  character  for  honesty  and 
true  patriotism  nothing  has  been  ventured.  His  character  for 
wisdom  RoUin  and  some  other  modems  have  questioned,  on 
the  modest  supposition  that  they  understood  the  interest  of 
Athens  and  of  Greece  better  than  Isocrates  and  Phodon. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  judgement  of  Isocrates, 
nothing,  among  die  politics  of  all  antiquity,  is  clearer  than 
the  evidence  in  his  extant  writings  that,  for  himself,  his 
friends,  his  republic  and  all  Greece,  what  he  most  dreaded 
was  the  success  of  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  The  story  therefore  of  his  destroy- 
ing himself  on  account  of  the  victory  of  his  friend,  the  king 
Macedonia,  is  evidently  an  absurd  fable  ;  and  yet  it  must  be 
allowed,  seeing  the  success  it  has  met  with,  its  propagators 
calculated  well,  what  might  seem  not  easy  to  calculate,  the 
reception  it  would  obtain  from  the  understandii^ffs  of  some  and 
the  disposition  of  others,  altogether  a  large  portion  of  what 
has  been  called  the  republic  of  letters,  through  many  genera- 
tions, to  late  posterity. 

The  learned  translator  and  editor  Auger,  in  a  note  on  the 
third  epistle  of  Isocrates,  makes  this  remarkable  observation : 
^  De  quo  praelio  hie  agatur,  non  satis  liquet :  non  de  iUo  certe 
^  quod  ad  Cheroneiam  foit  commissum,  et  post  quod  Isocrates 
^  statim  e  vitta  excessit.  Forte  loquitur  orator  de  pugna  ilia 
^  per  quam  helium  Phocicum  coniectum  est*  Where  the 
learned  critic  found  an  account  of  any  battle  by  which  the 
Phocian  war  was  ended,  he  has  not  said,  and  1  must  own  I 
cannot  tell. 

Concerning  the  death  of  Isocrates  there  remains  notice 
from  writers  of  hieh  authority.  The  oldest  that  has  fallen 
within  the  scope  of  my  observation,  is  that  of  Cicero.  That 
very  eminent  Roman  lived  near  three  hundred  years  after 
the  illustrious  Athenian.  Writing  a  treatise  upon  old  age,  he 
mentions  the  deadi  of  Isocrates  am<Hig  instances  of  placid 
elderhood,  quietly  and  desirably  completed,  in  his  ninety-ninth 
year :  ^  Est  etlam  quiete  et  pure  et  eleganter  actas  etatis  pla- 
'  cida  ac  lenis  senectus :— ^lualem  Isocratis,  qui  eum  librum, 
^  qui  Panathenalcus  inscribitur,  quarto  et  nonagesimo  anno 
^  scripsisse  dicitur,  vixitque  quinquennium  postea.'  Cicero 
evidently  either  was  uninformed  of  the  story  of  the  fatal  an- 
guish of  Isocrates,  or  thought  it  unworthy  of  attention. 
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Next  is  Dionjsius  of  Halicarnassus,  about  half  a  century    S£CT.  • 
later,  but  withiu  which  half  century  a  prodigious  change  had       VI. 
taken  place  in  the  situation  of  the  civilized  world,  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  republic.     Dionysius  says  that  Isocrates  died  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  at  the  age  of  full  ninety- 
eight,  '  haying  resolved'  that  his  life  should  end  with  the  good 
^  days  of  the  repubUc,  while  it  was  yet  uncertain  how  Philip 
^  would  use  the  fortune  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
^  Greeks.'     rv6fjbi]  'xpi^oniavog  eqjui  ^otg  dyoAoTg  f%  7tokso)g  <f\/yxa- 
rti/Jj^tu  rtSv  kavTw  p/ov,  cl^Xou  In  ovrog  «'cj(  yp^iferai  r^  ^^XP 
4>Aj;c7ro(,  ^apoLkaiCiv  r^v  rwv  'EXXijvcjv  dgxfp.     The  expression 
of  Dionysius  here  may  seem  to  imply  a  violent  death.    How 
far  it  necessarily  implies  so  much  I  leave  to  the  learned  to 
determine. 

Philostratus  wrote  about  a  century  after  Dionysius,  and  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Isocrates  thus  :  ^Ani^ays  fiiv 
o£iv  'A4^vif|<riv,  afi.9^  rd  Ixarov  IV1).  *^£ra  6i  alrov  ^WfAg^a  rcjv 
Iv  noki^  (j^ro^avoWcjv*  i^sid"^  fjierdt  rd  Jtara  Xaipuv$»av  irBXsura^ 
fL-q  xaprspVo^  rnv  dxpdoufn  rou  ^AAvjyaiosv  «'ra/0'|xaro;.  Philostratus 
seems  to  have  heard  of  no  violence  beyond  the  meer  shock 
from  intelligence  of  the  event. 

In  the  Life  of  Isocrates,  attributed  to  Plutarch,  but  rather 
supposed  of  some  other,  not  earlier,  but  rather  later  author, 
we  find,  at  length,  the  story  of  the  death 'of  Isocrates  grown 
into  fuller  size ;  the  very  words  he  spoke,  of  which  there  is 
no  appearance  that  the  earlier  writers  knew  anything,  being 
now  reported ;  tho  the  whole  bears  still  but  an  incongruous 
and  uncertain  shape.  ^  Isocrates  died,'  says  that  author,  ^  in 
^  consequence  of  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia, 
^  which  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  palaestra  of  Hippo- 
^  crates.  Exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  three  verses  from  three 
^  detached  passages  of  Euripides, 

U0Xo4'  ^  TavrdXsio;  siV  IliVav  (jboXjuv, 

XtSCwm  lew^  &D  KdS^kog  ixkntuv, 
^  He  abstained  from  food  four  days,  and  then  expired ;  not 
^  bearing  to  see  Greece  a  fourth  time  subjugated.'  Proceed- 
ing through  various  other  matters,  then  the  author  comes 
afsdn  to  bis  death :  ^  Some  say  he  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  his 
^  abstinence  froQi  food,  others  on  the  fourth,  the  day  of  the 
^  public  funeral  of  those  who  fell  at  Chaeroneia.' 

On  a  view  of  this  account,  the  questions  occur.  Did  the 
learned  vnriter  mean  to  compare  the  aged  orator's  case  to  those 
of  Danans,  Pelops,  and  Cadmus,  as  if  he  was  to  expect 
banishment  from  the  tyranny  of  the  conqueror  ?  or  did  he 
mean  to  compare  Philip  himself  to  those  antient  heroes,  who 
came  from  afar  and  acquired  honor  with  dominie  m  Greece  ? 

VOL.  VU.  15 
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CHAP.     ^^  ^^  expreflsion,  ^  Greece   tlie  foqrth  time  tuljngated,' 
XlAh     been  intended  to  Imply  that,  under  the  prior  empire,  succm* 
sively  of  Lacedaemon,  Athens  and  Thebea,  Greece  was  as 
effectually  subjugated  as  now  under  Macedonia?  Or  what 
should  we  take  to  be  the  yalue  of  that  expression  ? 

After  all  these  four  writers  comes  Sqldas,  who,  followiu 
some  author  differing  from  all,  reports  that  Isocrates  reached 
his  hundred  and  sixth  year. 

With  the  reyival  of  learning,  in  Leo  the  tenth^s  age,  was 
revived,  and  with  new  violence,  the  passion  of  its  cultivators 
for  the  political  principles  of  Demosthenes,  which  involved  a 
desire  to  represent  the  great  orator  himself  as  a  model  of  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  to  scandalize  his  great  opponent,  the 
sing  or  Macedonia.  But  among  denials  to  these  purposes^ 
two  were  glaring,  and  might  seem  insuperable ;  the  constant 
connection  of  Pemosthenes  with  a  person  of  character  so 
universally  reprobated  as  Chares ;  and  the  opposition  to  De- 
mosthenes, and  connection  with  Philip,  of  two  persons  of 
characters  so  universally  allowed  excellent,  as  Isocrates  and 
Phocion.  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  however  had  their 
resources ;  and  among  favoring  circumstances  may  be  reckon- 
ed, what  has  always  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  extension 
of  Grecian  litterature,  its  inaccessibility  but  through  the 
medium  of  another  dead  language.  In  treating  of  the  cir- 
cumstances where  the  connection  of  Demosthenes  with  Cha- 
res would  come  in  view,  antient  authority  has  been  shoved 
aside  or  veiled ;  in  treating  of  those  where  the  opposition  of 
Isocrates  and  Phocion  to  Demosthenes  is  most  manifested,  a 
step  farther  has  been  ventured,  and  antient  authority  has  been 
boldly  superseded  by  modem  fancy.  The  probity  and  pa- 
triotism of  Isocrates  and  Phocion,  have,  indeed,  not  been 
questioned ;  but,  as  before  observed,  it  has  not  been  scrupled 
to  impute  to  them  ignorance  of  the  interest  of  their  countxy^ 
the  modem  sages  modestly  undertaking  to  know  it  better  than 
they. 

Such  extravagances,  whether  resulting  from  misjudgement 
or  artifice,  have  not  equally  obtained  among  our  own  fellow- 
countrymen.  A  note  of  Taylor^s  on  a  proposed  correction  of 
.£schines,  by  H.  Stephens,  both  for  the  explanation  it  affords 
and  the  presumption  it  reproves,  has  so  much  merit,  that  I 
would  not  risk  injury  to  it  by  giving  it  otherwise  than  in  his 
own  words.  The  passage  speaks  of  generals  (h/vsp^oCivrs^, 
^  acting  in  concert  with,'  some  of  the  orators.  On  the  word 
flVvspyouvre^  Taylor  says, '  Xvwryop^Gvra^  habes,  mi  lector,  ex 

*  divinatione  H.  Stephant :  quodnollem.  Facilius  enimfoisBet 
^  et  expeditius,  immo  levissimo  clinamine  a  receptis  deflexisset, 
^  proponendo  tf\r»toowfr9g,     Sed  iUe  geniwn  tt  itatum  iitim  reiptA^ 

*  Ue<B  parutn  inteltexit^  cum  uta  »cripierU.  In  civitmte  admiois- 
^  tranda  Atheniensiunk,  Par  kominum^  rhetor  scilicet  ct  hnpe* 
^  rator,   quorum  hie  auctoritate  et  rebus  geslis,  ille  liiigua 
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*  el  ore,  pradcellait,  sibi  inTieem  matnaa  semper  operas  prae-     sect. 
^  stftbuit :  VL 

^  Hnlc  rei  abunde  fayet,  &  receptam  JEschinis  lectionem 
^  tuetar,  insignissimns  Platarcbi   locus,  de   fraterao  amore, 

*  qnem  etscribo :'  O)  f^  o2iv  xo^'  Mfa^  ISwc  ^aii^wrsg  o5^^ 
dKkfkmif  d^Xou^*  •!  ii  piotg  ^(pGJfMVoi  ^Mc^poi^,  rov  rs  9^0'vov 
^f^vrai,    xoi    tfWtp^outf'iv  elXX^Xoi^  juloXXov,  di(  Antt^o^^w^  xal 

Xf&TTvtTBg.    P.  390.  Reiske. 

Leland  has  shown  that,  when  he  would  yenture  to  think 
for  himself,  he  could  sometimes  think  well ;  bat  he  has  g^yen 
himself  up  far  too  mnch  to  his  French  predecessor  in  the 
history  of  Philip,  Oliyier,  whose  authority,  quoted  in  his 
margin,  appears  eyen  ridiculous,  in  company  with  the  names 
of  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  the  orators;  and  for  the 
politics  of  Isocrates  and  Phocion,  he  does  not  risk  any  opinion 
of  his  own,  but  bows  to  Rollin,  whom  he  has  quoted  at  great 
length.  It  should  howeyer  be  obseryed,  for  the  credit  of  the 
feOowcountryman  of  Rollin,  the  learned  translator  and  editor, 
Auger,  that,  with  his  yery  abundant  negligence  and  wildness, 
he  has  sometimes  shown  g^eat  fairness.  With  the  ernest  zeal 
of  the  continental  lettered  of  his  day  for  democratical  princl- 
pies,  he  will  haye  Demosthenes  a  perfect  patriot;  yet  at 
the  same  moment,  with  the  spirit  of  a  French  gentleman 
of  tiie  old  school,  he  admits,  tho  with  professed  regret,  in  a 
]^rase,  quoted  in  a  former  note,  that  the  deficient  probity  of 
Demosthenes,  in  his  priyate  character,  remained  too  clearly 
proyed. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Isocrates  then,  I  will  own  myself 
satisfied  with  the  testimony  in  his  third  epistle,  that  he  out- 
liyed  some  time  the  battle  of  Chsroneia,  and  also  with  the 
testimony  there,  consonant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings, 
Aat  he  rejoiced  in  the  eyent,  as  fayorable  to  what  had  been, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  his  yiews  for  the  good  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece.  For  that  then  of  which  he  could  leaye  no 
account,  I  would  giye  most  credit  to  Cicero,  and  belieye  that, 
after  a  fortunate,  and,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  a  placid  elderhood 
(not  without  anxiety,  the  lot  of  all,  but  without  g^at  misfor- 
tune,) he  died  in  the  course  of  nature. 

Some  remarks  on  the  funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
too  long  for  conyenient  insertion  where  the  subject  occurs  in 
the  text^  may  perhaps  best  find  a  place  here. 

In  the  epistle  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  to  AmmsBus, 
the  funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes  is  twice  mentioned  ;  in 
one  place,  without  any  doubt  expressed  of  its  authenticity ;  but, 
in  the  other  place,  as  what  he  desired  to  consider  as  spurious. 
On  this  the  questions  occur,  Did  Dionysius  mean  to  speak  of 
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CHAP.  ^^^  oration,  which  has  heen  traoflinitted  to  us  as  the  funeral 
XLII.  oration  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  first  occasion,  or  on  the  second, 
or  on  both,  or  on  neither  ?  I  will  venture  to  own  my  opinion 
that  he  meant  it  on  both.  On  the  first  occasion  he  is  const* 
dering  the  kinds,  or  genera,  of  orations,  among  which  be 
reckons  the  funeral  a  distinct  lund.  Giving  the  names  tlien 
of  illustrious  orators  who  had  left  examples  of  such,  he  men- 
tions Demosthenes  among  them.  It  sufficed  him,  on  that 
occasion,  that  a  funeral  oration  was  extant  among  the  gene- 
rally allowed  works  of  that  orator.  But  on  the  second  occa- 
sion he  is  discussing  the  various  merits  of  the  extant  works  of 
Demosthenes.  His  particular  opinion  of  the  funeral  oration 
would  be  then  of  course  to  be  given.  There  then  he  says, 
not  positively  that  the  funeral  oration  is  spurious,  but  that-  he 
was  unwilling  to  believe  it  genuine  ;  adding  his  reason  in  tiiree 
epithets  ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  a  composition 
so  90^1x0^,  xsvQ^,  ^oudapiCi&iis^  as  the  funeral  oration,  could  be  the 
work  of  Demosthenes. 

To  appreciate  this  kind  of  criticism  of  such  a  work,  so  con- 
nected with,  and  necessarily  to  be  influenced  by,  the  politics 
of  the  moment,  it  may  be  expedient  to  consider  what  Diony- 
sius  was,  and  in  what  times  he  lived.  Dionysius  himself,  and 
all  other  Greeks,  and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  had  been 
living  under  Roman  despotism.  Possibly  his  youth  might  see 
the  last  convulsions  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  it  most 
despotically  commanded  the  civilized  world  ;  but  no  free 
government  was  ever  within  the  scope  of  his  conversation. 
Hence  apparently  that  very  limited  direction  of  his  mind  to 
politics,  which  is  seen  in  his  judgement  on  Thucydides,  and, 
still  more  remarkably,  on  Polybius.  A  learned,  discerning 
and  elegant  litterary  critic,  he  looked  on  the  funeral  oration 
with  the  eye  of  a  litterary  critic  only,  except  as  he  shared  in 
that  theoretical  zeal  for  liberty,  and  partiality  for  democracy, 
which  were  almost  universal  among  the  lettered  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Little  allowing  therefore  for  the  extraordi- 
narily difficult  situation  of  Demosthenes,  when  he  spoke  the 
funeral  oration,  he  was  disappointed  not  to  find  the  orator^s 
usual  torrent  of  eloquence,  for  which  the  subject  might  seem 
peculiarly  to  call.  Hence  his  epithet  xsvo^,  the  torrenf  s  chan- 
nel appeared  to  him,  comparatively  at  least,  empty.  Equally 
he  would  allow  little  consideration  for  the  arts  necessary  to 
obviate  jealousy,  while  the  orator  endevored  to  conciliate  the 
attention,  not  of  his  distressed  party  only,  but  of  his  audience 
as  widely  as  might  be,  and  convey,  as  by  a  fable,  the  meaning 
which  could  not  prudently  be  delivered  in  plainer  terms. 
Thus  that  large  portion  of  the  composition,  which  runs  into 
fabulous  antiquity,  might  earn,  with  Dionysius,  the  epithet 
nrai^apiu^t}^.  It  is  true  that  in  no  other  of  the  extant  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  episodical  matter  of  that  kind  is  found  ;  tbo 
with  his  cotemporary  Isocrates  it  is  very  ordinary.    But  it 
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nuy  deserve  obserration  that  in  a  decree,  formerly  noticed  in  ^£ct. 
the  text,  A  decree  on  a  most  momentous  occasion,  that  which  VL  * 
immediately  led  to  the  battle  of  Cheroneia,  this  very  artifice 
has  been  resorted  to  by  Demosthenes  himself.  Sach  references 
to  remote  and  fabnlous  times  would  be  surely  less  generally 
congruous  in  a  decree  than  in  an  oration.  But  the  orator  has 
evidently  thought  it  for  his  purpose  to  give  to  that  decree  the 
style  and  effect  of  an  oration;  and  with  that  view  has  introduc- 
ed what  would-be  there  truly  ^ou6<tgt6)Sns^  if  it  was  not  suited, 
through  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  produce  an  impor- 
tant effect.  One  part  of  the  oration  thus  appearing,  to  the 
critic  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  childish,  and  the  rest  empty, 
the  whole  would  of  course  become,  with  him,  intitled  to  the 
remaining  epithet  (i^pnx6g. 

Having  ventured  so  far  to  declare  my  opinion  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Dionysius,  on  the  supposition,  which  1  think  probable, 
that  he  had  in  view  the  oration  in  question,  it  will  be  the  less 
necessary  to  add  anything  upon  the  far  less  authoritative  opi- 
nions of  Libanius  and  Photius,  because  they  seem  to  have  had 
little  consideration  among  modem  critics,  who  have  generally 
avoided  notice  of  any  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  this  ora- 
tion. The  learned  John  Taylor  however  is  an  exception  to 
require  some  attention.  And  yet  I  must  own  the  greater  part 
of  his  objections,  stated  in  his  Lectiones  Lysiacae,  appear  to  me 
futile.  For  why  was  an  orator,  proposing,  with  a  political 
purpose,  to  amuse  the  Atheniau  people  with  a  panegyrical 
catidogue  of  the  several  wards  of  Attica,  to  confine  himself 
exactly  to  the  order  of  the  crier's  roll  7  His  Intention  evidently 
required  a  Icind  of  poetical  freedom.  What  then  is  that  ^  au- 
thority of  history,'  which  denies  to  the  daughters  of  a  prince 
of  the  fabulous  ages,  Erechtheus,  the  title,  which  the  oration 
has  given  them,  of  Hyacinthids  ?  And  what  is  that  other  un- 
specified authority,  on  which  the  critic  would  contest,  with 
Homer,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  one,  whose  own  name  is 
not  very  familiar  in  Grecian  history,  Acamas?  Any  sophist 
between  the  times  of  Demosthenes  and  Dionysius,  or  even  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Photius  again,  probably  might  have  learnt 
the  order  observed  by  the  crier  io  calling  over  the.  Attic  wards, 
and  the  titles  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  and  the  name  of 
,the  mother  of  Acamas,  as  well  perhaps  as  Demosthenes  him- 
self, but  surely  as  well  as  any  modem  critic ;  and  a  sophist,  fa- 
bricating an  oration,  with  the  purpose  of  passing  it  for  the  work 
of  Demosthenes,  would  be  the  more  scrupulously  attentive  to 
such  insi^^iiificant  matters,  clearly  witbin  bis  reach,  as  he  must 
be  conscious  of  his  deficiency  for  many  of  more  importance 
clearly  beyond  it.  A  sophist,  also,  of  ailertimes,  would  be  > 
likely  to  be  less  heedful  of  the  art,  and  caution  so  remarka- 
ble in  the  oration,  and  he  would  be  especially  desirous  to  give 
the  torrent  all  the  impetuosity,  the  failure  of  which  so  disap- 
pointed Dionysius.     But  hardly  any  sophist,  of  times  when 
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CHAP.  rcpa^>Uc«  were  na  more,  hardly  Demorthcnes  bimfleU^  In  « 
XLIl/  later  age,  could  have  so  adapted  his  choice  and  arrangement 
of  matter,  or  even  his  choice  and  turn  of  phraae,  to  those  very 
critical  circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  Demosthenes  him- 
self, with  ^chines,  and  Isocrates,  and  others,  have  laid  open 
to  us. 

But  Taylor  has  stated  objection  of  another  kind,  m  which  I 
have  found  concurrence  from  some  whose  opinions  on  ench 
subjecU,  as  well  as  Taylor's,  I  respect  highly.  '  Malta  piw- 
'  terea,'  says  Taylor, '  contra  poritatem  Atticam  dicta,  multa 
*  invenuste  opposita.'  Lect.  Lysiac.  p.  236,  ed.  Reiske.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes,  in  regard  to  these  objections,  is  that 
they  are  not  found  among  those  of  Dionysius :  they  are  de- 
scribed by  none  of  his  three  epithets.  Nevertheless,  not  desir^ 
ing  that  they  should  not  carry  all  the  authority  that  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  modem  criticism  on  antient  language,  I  will 
venture  to  offer  some  suggestions. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
Demosthenes  undertook  to  speak  the  funeral  oration,  which  he 
certainly  did  speak,  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  think  it  not 
prudent  for  himself  to  publish  in  writing  what  he  did  so  ventnre 
to  speak.  But  an  oration  on  such  a  subject,  delivered  under 
such  circumstances,  by  Demosthenes,  would  be,  in  its  day,  an 
ol^ject  of  the  most  exteoidve  curiosity :  it  would  hardly  fail  to 
be  puUished  by  some  person,  more  or  less  perfectly ;  nor 
could  such  a  publication  be  indifferent  to  Demosthenes.  He 
would  desire  that  the  matter  and  arrangement  should  be  such 
as  might  produce  ail  the  effect  of  his  spoken  oration  ;  but  he 
might  rather  chuse  that  the  diction  should  be  what  he  might 
deny.  The  Alexandrine  library  became  afterward  the  great 
depository  of  the  lltterature  of  antiquity.  Possibly  the  learned 
men  who  superintended  that  library,  in  collecting  the  works 
of  Demosthenes,  finding  the  diction  of  the  funeral  oration  less 
perfect  than  could  be  satisfactory  to  them,  yet  thinking  it 
otherwise  fit  to  be  received  as  a  work  of  the  great  orator,  may 
have  ventured  to  polish  some  parts,  leaving  others  untouch- 
ed ;  whence  might  arise  ground  for  Taylor's  two  objections, 
the  *  contra  puritatem  Atticam  dicta,'  and  the  *  invenuste  oppo- 
'  sita.'  Nevertheless,  let  some  phrases  be  less  graceful,  and 
some  less  purely  Attic,  and  even  none  from  the  pen  of  De- 
mosthenes, yet  the  whole  oration  may  have  come  from  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  differing  scarcely  in  substance,  scarcely 
in  arrangement,  and  perhaps  little  even  in  diction,  from  what 
he  spoke. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Con^fUi  of  Oftcian  Siaie*  at  Corinih.  The  King  of  Macodonia  tUettd 
Jhttoarator^tntral  of  Qrooct  for  War  against  Penia.  Preparatunu 
for  JFmroigainot  Portia^    JiMsoogination  of  tht  King  of  Macedonia, 


Whux  things  were  in  this  disturbed  state  at  Athens,    sect. 
what  was  passing  elsewhere  in  Greece  we  have  v^^v^ 
scarcely  any  information.     Some  contention  of  par^ 
ties  however  there  would  be  everywhere.    Among 
those  republics,  which  had  begun  their  connection 
with  Macedonia  by  voting  golden  crowns  and  bra-* 
zen  statues  to  Philip,  and  inviting  him  to  hospita- 
liQr  in  their  cities,  and  throughout  the  numerous 
states  in  whose  forces  he  had  trusted  for  opposing 
the  armies  of  the  confederacy  managed  by  Demos-* 
thenes,  there  would  still  exist  an  anti-Macedonian 
party.    But  that  party  was  so  depressed  by  the  re« 
suit  of  the  batde  of  Chseroneia,  and  so  wanted  a 
head  capable  of  showing  itself  and  openly  offering  B.C.337. 
patronage,  that  the  winter  passed  without  any  event  CLiio.4. 
for  the  hbtorian's  notice. 

In  the  next  spring,  Philip,  whether  more  stimu-*  B.C.338. 
lated  by  the  instances  of  his  Athenian  friends,  or  by  O^-^^^-^- 
the  ambition  within  his  own  mind,  by  views  coin* 
ciding  with  those  of  Isocrates,  for  the  good  of 
Greece,  or  of  any  interests  of  the  Macedonian  king* 
dom,  or  prmcipally  of  his  own  power  and  fame,  re- 
solved to  give  up  the  glorious  ease  which,  by  his 
able  and  successful,  but  laborious  and  hazardous 
exertions,  during  near  four-and-twenty  years,  he 
had  at  length  brought  apparently  within  his  com- 
mand, and  to  postpone  the  improvement  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  alreddy  so  advanced  in  ex* 
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CHAP,  tent  and  power,  to  the  purpose  of  conquest  in  Asia* 
^^^ii^  From  the  orators,  beyond  what  has  been  alreddj 
stated  from  Isocrates,  hardly  anything  remains  to 
indicate  either  his  purposes  or  his  measures.  The 
historian's  account  then,  resting  as  we  must  upon  it, 
will  perhaps  best  be  given  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
?'89^'^^'  his  own  words.  *  PhiKp  the  king/  says  Diodorus, 
incouraged  by  his  victory  at  Chseroneia,  by  which 
the  most  renqjvned  of  the  Grecian  states  had  been 
checked  and  confounded,  was  ambitious  of  becom- 
ing military  commander  and  head  of  the  Greek 
nation.  He  declared  therefore  his  intention  of 
carrying  war,  in  the  common  cause  of  the  Greeks; 
against  the  Persians.  A  disposition  to  concur  in 
his  purpose,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  him  as 
their  chief,  pervaded  the  Grecian  people.  Com- 
municating then  with  all,  individuals  as  well  as 
communities,  in  a  manner  to  conciliate  favor,  he 
expressed  his  desire  of  meeting  the  nation  in  con- 
gress, to  concert  measures  for  the  g^eat  object  in 
view.  A  congress  accordingly  was  assembled  at 
Corinth.  His  explanation  of  his  intentions  excit- 
ed great  hopes,  and  so  produced  the  desired  con- 
currence, that  at  length,  the  Greeks  elected  him 
general-autocrator  of  Greece.  Great  preparations 
for  the  Persian  war  were  put  forward,  and  the 
proportion  of  troops  for  every  state  to  furnish  was 
settled.' 

Successful  as  Philip  thus  was,  in  ingaging  the 
Grecian  republics  to  his  purpose,  it  is  nevertheless 
shown,  by  the  same  historian,  that  his  power,  ac- 
quired by  the  victory  of  Chaeroneia,  if  really  suffi- 
cient, was  not  used  to  prevent  free  debate  in  the 
Diod.1.17.  congress.  The  measures  were  not  carried  without 
^  *         opposition  ;  in  which  some  of  the  Arcadian  mem- 
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bers  disting^shed  themselves  by  their  warmth'^    sect. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Macedonian  party  appears      ^'^' 
to  have  been  great    All  was  finally  settled  to  Phi- 
lip's satisfaction,  so  far  that,  presently  after  his  re- 
turn into  Macedonia,  he  took  preliminary  measures, 
which  were  a  decisive  beginning  of  war  with  Per- 
sia.    He  sent  his  generals  Attalus  and  Parmenio  Diod.i.i6. 
into  Asia,  in  the  historian's  phrase,  *  to  give  liberty  ^'  ^^' 
'  to  the  Greeks ;'  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  force  was  sent  to  incourage  and  support 
revolt  against  the  Persian  dominion. 

Scarcely  anything  remains  to  us  on  the  very  inte- 
resting subject  of  Philip's  administration  within  his 
own  kingdom.  Numerous  anecdotes  of  his  private 
and  domestic  life  have  been  transmitted  ;  but  most- 
ly by  writers  ignorant,  or  careless  of  public  transac- 
tions, which,  in  their  day,  were  open  to  the  know- 
lege  of  all  who  would  observe  and  inquire,  yet  bold 
to  relate  secret  affairs,  of  which  whether  they  iiicere ' 
real  cht  not  few  could  tell,  and  rarely  even  the  few 
who  knew  would  tell  any  truth.  It  seems  ho^-  Pint.  Tit. 
ever  too  well  ascertained  that  he  was  not  fortunate  p.^669. 
in  his  nuptial  connection.  Tales  of  private  vices, 
whether  of  the  wife  or  of  the  husband,  are  less  ob- 
jects for  the  historian  than  for  the  anecdotie-writer ; 
a  description  of  men  beginning  to  abound  in  Philip's 
age,  and  long  continuing  under  the  Roman  empire, 

1^  DiodoTus  Bays,  the  Arcadians  alone  opposed  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  purposes.  We  leara  however  from  much  higher 
aathoritj,  that  the  Arcadians  were  much  divided,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  was  most  zealous  in  the  Macedonian 
party.  Diodorus  seems  to  have  followed,  in  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  an  anti-Macedonian  writer,  who,  according  to  what 
we  have  before  noticed  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of 
Grecian  party-writers,  would  call  the  Arcadians  of  his  party 
^  the  Arcadians,'  as  eminently,  and,  in  his  politics,  almost  ex* 
clusively  such. 

TOI-  VII.  16 
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CHAP«    who,  in  proportion  to  the  grossness  of  their  impu- 
^^^^'     tations  against  exalted  characters,  and  the  confidence 


with  which  they  asserted  what,  if  none  could  con- 
firm, few  could  refute,  excited  extensive  curiosity, 
and  made  their  business  lucrative.  It  may  suffice 
here  that  the  temper  of  the  queen,  Olympias,  is, 
Fiut,  xx  with  probability,  said  4o  have  been  irascible,  suspi- 
^^'  .  cious  and  vindictive.  After  long  disagreement, 
Philip  repudiated  her,  and  married  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
court  and  kingdom. 

Olympias,  beside  one  son,  Alexander,  had  borne 
him  one  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra.  After 
his  return  from  Corinth  his  new  queen  brou^t  him 
another  son,  and  soon  after  that  event  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  her  uncle,  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias.  It  was  usual  as 
we  have  formerly  observed,  among  the  northern 
principalities,  tho  not  peculiar  to  them  among  the 
Greeks,  wherever  means  were  not  wanting,  to  be 
splendid  in  festive  ceremony  on  such  occasions. 
Philip  seems  to  have  proposed  to  use  the  opportu- 
nity for  advancing  his  alreddy  great  popularity 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  by  uncommon  splen- 
Diod.1.16.  dor  and  a  magnificent  hospitality.  He  invited  from 
^'  ^  '  levery  city  some  eminent  men,  omitting  none  who 
were  personally  known  to  him  or  to  any  principal 
persons  of  his  court.  Among  the  entertainments 
the  theatrical,  so  especially  the  delight  of  the 
Greeks,  were  provided  with  care ;  the  most  cele- 
brated actors  and  musicians  being  ingaged  from 
all  parts.  For  the  ceremony,  not  Pella,  but  £des^ 
sa,  or  ^gas,  the  antient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was 
chosen.  The  festivity  was  very  numerously  and 
most  respectably  attended ;  not  only  eminent  indi- 
viduals coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  depu- 
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tations  from  the  principal  cities,  even  from  Athens,    sect. 
bringing  congratulations  in  the  name  of  their  com- 


munities, accompanied  with  the  present,  which  was 
become  common  on  great  occasions,  of  a  golden 
crown.  In  the  midst  of  this  joyful  solemnity,  as 
Philip  was  entering  the  theater,  Pausanias,  a  young 
Macedonian  of  high  rank-  and  great  connections, 
stabbed  him,  and  he  fell  dead.  The  assassin,  flying 
toward  a  horse  prepared  for  him,  was  overtaken 
while  mounting  :  and  by  a  stroke,  whether  neces- 
sary to  prevent  his  escape,  or  urged  by  the  ill-judg«- 
ing  vengeance  of  the  pursuers,  his  life  was  instant- 
ly ended. 

The  possibility  of  gathering  anything  from  him 
who  best  could  tell,  being  thus  precluded,  various 
stories  were  circulated  of  the  provocation  to  this 
atrocious  deed ;  some  most  disgusting  in  their  te- 
nor, all  improbable  in  many  of  the  asserted  circum* 
stances,  and  altogether  confuting  oneanother  by 
their  disagreement*  In  one  improbable  assertion 
only  they  mostly  concurred,  that  it  was  simply  the 
private  revenge  of  the  individual ;  but  this  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  only  account  of  any  known  au« 
thori^,  which  ascribed  it  to  the  base  policy  of 
the   Persian   court.     In  uncertainty  thus  of  th<  Piut.  viu 

Alex 

reality,  public  suspicion  of  course  was  busy,  and  p.669,670: 
several  exalted  characters  were  involved ;  the  di-  1^4^"^'  * 
vorced  queen  Olympias  especially ;  and  the  prince  Aman.!.! 
Alexander  did  not  escape  the  horrid  imputation ;  ^' 
which  he  endevored  to  repel,  by  asserting  he  had 
proof  against  the  agents  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

The  always-avowed  principles  of  Demosthenes, 
combined  with  his  political  relations,  and  his  pub* 
lie  conduct,  seem  to  have  afforded  no  light  ground 
for  supposing  that  he  was,  in  some  degree,  privy 
to  the  plot.     Persia  was  still  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  ^^ct.  de 

cor.p.468. 
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CHAP.  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  principally  employed, 
^^!^  as  agent  of  the  Persian  court  for  public  communi- 
cation with  the  soverein  people,  and  for  the  ma- 
nagement also,  it  is  said,  of   the  distribution    of 
piut.  Tit.   money.     He  had,  at  the  Macedonian  court,  appa- 
j^ew'.*^'  rcntly  among  the  visitors  at  the  celebrity,  a  confi- 
dential friend,  Charidemus.     From  this  man,  by  a 
special    mesaenger,    he    received    information    of 
Philip's    death    sometime    before  any   others    in 
Athens.    The  people  being  assembled,  he  ventured 
upon  a  measure  adoptee  to  raise  his  importaticse 
among  that  numerous  description  of  men  on  whose 
favor  his  power  rested ;  he  told  them  that  Jupiter 
and  Mitierva,  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  bad 
given  him  assurance  that  Philip  was  dead ;  and 
this  assertion  he  corroborated  by  an  oath.      When 
information  of  acknowleged  authenticity  afterward 
n>id.         arrived,  the  people  were  again  assembled.     Demcs- 
p.  T^^^'  thenes  and  the  orators  of  his  party  then  did  not 
scruple  to  propose  honor  for  the  memcnry  of  the 
deceaised  assassin,  such  as  formerly,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Athenian  people,  had  rewarded  the  living  as- 
sassin of  tlie  king  of  Thrace ;  and  they  added  a 
motion   for  performing  the    evangelian    sacrifice, 
.  which,  in  better  times  of  the  republic,  was  the  ce- 

remony of  thanksgiving,  on  receiving  news  of  a 
ieBch.de  great  victory.  The  people  decreed  both  the  mea- 
«w>p-4fi8.  g^,,^g.  ^^^  Demosthenes,  tho  he  had  recently  lost 

his.daughter,  his  only  child,  and  custom,  among  the 
Athenians  esteemed  not  only  decent  but  sacred,  for- 
bad persons  under  such  circumstances  to  show 
themselves  but  in  mourning,  put  on  a  festal  robe  of 
white,  and,  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  his  head, 
made  himself  conspicuous  at  the  ceremony'^ 

17  This   story  of  the  conduct   of  Demosthenes  altogether 
might  seem  extravagant,  hut  that,  in  his  replj  to  iEscliines,  he 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Anudotes  iUusirating  the  Moral  and  Political  Character  of  PhiHp  King 

of  Macedonia. 

h  ever,  after  the  early  age  of  Agamemnon,  there  sect. 
was  any  iair  prospect  that  the  Greeks  might  become  ^  ' 
a  united  and  happy  nation,  secure  in  perscm  and 
property  against  oppression  and  dbturbance  from 
oneanother>  and  powerful  to  resist  assault  from 
forein  nations,  it  seems  to  have  been  when  Philip 
the  p(^ular  king  of  a  free  people,  was,  by  the  ap- 
parently free  and  even  zealous  choice  of  a  large 
majority  among  the  republics,  vested  with  that  su« 
preme.  military  command,  and  with  that  superin- 
tending civil  patronage,  which  had  formerly  been 
conceded  to  those  who  had  shown  themselves  abun- 
dandy  unfit  'to  hold  it,  the  Lacedaemonian,  succes- 
sively, the  Athenian,  and  the  Theban  people. 
What  was  his  plan  for  managing  the  intricate  busi- 
ness, (for  such  a  mind  as  his  would  not  be  without 
a  plan)  and  equally,  in  the  great  undertaking,  im- 
posed with  it,  of  war  with  Persia,  what  were  his 
views,  his  premature  death,  and  the  deficiency  of 
history,  have  deprived  us  even  of  foundation  for 
conjecture. 

But  the  very  silence  of  antient  writers,  on  some 
topics,  is  not  wholly  without  indication  of  the  spirit 
of  his  government.     It  is  remarkable  that,  among 

has  avoided  In  any  degree  to  contradict  it.  Even  Plutarch^s 
zeal  for  democracy  and  admiration  of  tyrannicide  could  not 
carry  him  so  far  as  to  give  his  intire  approbation  to  the  public 
measnres.  An  IdeS  of  gratitude  due  from  the  Athenian  people 
to  Philip,  for  his  generosity  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  has 
struck  him.  Otherwise  he  appears  to  have  reckoned  all  as  it 
should  have  been 
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CHAP,    all  the  abundant  remaining  invective  against  him, 
s^^^^i^  injury  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  Macedonian  people, 
or  the  purpose  of  it,  is  never  imputed.     In  the  few 
instances  then  in  which  we  find  it  assserted  that 
he  interfered,  with  a  strong  hand,  in  the  govem- 
.    ment  of  Grecian  states,  as,  according  to  the  im- 
;    putation    of   Demosthenes,  among  some  of  the 
Thessalian  cities,  on  inquiry  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  violence  has  been  that  of  one  party  of  the 
Thessalians  against  another^  rather  than  of  Philip 
against  any  ;    for,  to  his  lasting  popularity,  among 
a  large  majority  of  the  Thessalians,  testimony  is 
ample.     In  Macedonia,  the  frequent  contentions  for 
die  crown,  necessarily  disturbing  individual  securi-- 
ty  at  the  time,  and  preventive  of  public  prosperity, 
nevertheless  probably  contributed  to  the  presenra* 
tion   and  improvement  of  general  freedom.     Foe 
policy  would  require  competitors  to  vie  in  ostenta-^ 
tion  of  regard  for"  the  constitution.     To  Philip,  on 
his  accession,   such  policy    would  be  especially 
necessary.     His  three  opponents  were  supported 
each  by  a  forein   power.     His  own  cause  rested 
wholly  on  the    Macedonian   people;     and    their 
attachment,  which  finally  secured  him  the  throne 
against  a  confederacy,  otherwise  apparently  over* 
bearing,  appears  to  have  attended  him  through  life; 
Demosthenes   has   evidently  been   aware   that    it 
would  be  too  much,  even  for  his  ingenious  policy, 
to  separate  the  interest  of  the  Macedonian  people 
DemoBth.  from  that  of  their  king.     Despairing  of  means  to 
epiitjPhi-  set  them  against  him,  he  has  reviled  all  together. 
i»pp-         Once  we  find  him  telling  the  Athenian  people  that 
the  Macedonians  were   not  really  so  attached  to 
their  king  as  was  generally  supposed.    By  this 
very  expression  he  conveys  the  most  unsuspicious 
assurance  that  Philip's  general  reputation  for  popu- 
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larity  among  his  subjects  was  high.    Nor  could  he,    sect. 
even  on  this  occasion,  assign  a  ground  for  the  dis-     ^"'' 
satisfaction  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  impressing 
a  belief,  but  the  frequent  calls  of  Philip  upon  his 
people  for  military  service,  which  would  intemipt 
their  domestic  injoyments. 

Vi(^ent  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  but  in  the  course  of  things  that  a 
prince  highly,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  ex- 
travagantly, the  favorite  of  one  party,  was  the  object 
of  the  most  rancorous  libelling  for  its  opponents. 
Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  early  speeches,  has 
endevored  to  obviate  the  extensively  prevailing 
favorable  opinions  of  Philip,  by  describing  him  as 
even  contemptible ;  a  daily  drunkard,  abandoning  DemoiUi. 
himself  to  amusements,  the  most  frivc^ous  at  the  ^]^'  ^ 
same  time  and  vicious,  among  companions  the 
lowest  and  most  unworthy;  envious  of  superior 
merit,  and  driving  it  equally  from  his  armies,  from 
his  councils,  and  from  his  society.  But  the  orator 
seems  to  have  found  this  bold  experiment  ikil ;  for 
we  find  no  instance  of  his  repeating  it.  He  would 
afterward  call  Philip  faithless,  .cruel,  a  barbarian ; 
but  never  more  a  drunkard,  or  the  companion  of 
fools :  he  would  represent  him  as  an  object  of  fear 
and  hatred,  but  never  again  of  contempt.  Some* 
times  he  would  even  propose  him  as  an  example 
for  the  Athenians  to  emulate,  and  sometimes,  for 
his  imited  advantages  of  regal  rank  and  universal 
talent,  an  example  beyond  their  reach.  His  abili- 
ties he  acknowleges  were  extraordinary,  and  his 
activity  wcmdeirful.  He  alone  could  unite  in  his 
own  person  the  offices  of  king  and  minister,  of 
treasurer  and  secretary,  of  general  and  soldier. 
Even  in  that  very  oration  where  he  ventured  to 
represent  him  as  an  object  of  contempt,  he  had 
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CHAP,    before  been  holding  him  out  to  admiration*     *  The 

^J^J^IJ^  *  love  of  glory,'  he  said,  *  is  Philip's  ruling  passion. 

Demotth.   *  For  this  he  yields  to  no  fatigue ;   for  this  he  will 

p.  ^  *     '  face  any  danger ;   preferring  a  great  reputation  to 

^  all  the  gratifications  of  pleasure,  in  quiet  and  secu- 

*rity.'    What  led  the  orator  to  such  contradiction 

seems  not  reddily  imaginable.     Whether  then  any 

occasional  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  any 

less  decorous  amusements  of  the  court,  or  any  kind 

of  extravagances  of  youth  in  power,  may  have 

Aaien.1.6.  afiordcd  any  degree  of  just  ground  for  the  scandal, 

h  u!c^i    a^ddy-  noticed,  following  in  the  same  speech,  ail 

remaining  information  is  too  doubtful  and  imperfect 

to  give  foundation  even  for  any  fair  conjecture. 

Among  the  extant  obloquy  of  Phil.*p,  after  tliat 
of  Demo9thenes,  a  story  related  by  Diodorus  may 
principally  deserve  notice,  and  perhaps  not  the 
less  because  the  honest  historian  speaks  of  it  as 
of  doubtful  authority ;  for  so  it  marks  the  fame 
and  popularity,  in  his  time,  of  tales  at  which  even 
his  judgement  revolted ;  and  the  probability  is  the 
greater  that  he  gives  it,  as  appears  to  have  been 
sometimes  his  way,  much  in  the  very  words  of 
Diod.1.16.  some  earlier  author.  After  the  battle  of  Chaero* 
^'  neia,  he  says,  Philip  gave  a  feast,  as  was  usual  on 

occasion  of  a  victory. '  Not  rising  from  table  till 
he  had  drunk  to  inebriety,  his  fancy  led  him  then 
to  go  out  among  the  prisoners,  and  joke  with  them 
insultingly  on  their  misfortune.  Among  them  was 
the  Athenian  orator  Demades,  who  did  not  fear  to 
reprove  the  victorious  king,  even  while  he  was 
drunk.  *  The  story  goes,'  says ,  the  historian, 
'*  that  he  said  to  him,  '*  O  king !  fortune  has  put 
^^  it  in  your  power  to  be  an  Agamemnon  :  are  you 
"  not  then  ashamed  to  act  the  part  of  a  Thersites  ?" 
*  Philip,  struck  with  the  justness  and  elegance  of 
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'the  reprinumdt  inunodUatelj  changed  hm  vviiole    seotj 
'ooodiict    Throwing  from  hb  bead  the  chaplet-     ^'^* 
(usually  worn  by  the  antients  at  their  feasts)  *  lie 
'  put  an  end  to  the  revel,  applauded  the  man  who 

*  had  used  such  freedom,  and  received  him  ever 

*  after  among  the  companions  he  most  honored. 
'Becoming  then,  through  communication  with 
'Demades,  fiimiliarised  with  Attic  graces,  he  dis- 
'missed  all  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and,- 
^wholly  laying  aside  the  pride  of  victory,  seat 
'ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  make  peace  and 
'alliance.'  It  would  hardly  be  supposed  it  could 
be  a  prince,  who,  according  to  accredited  report] 
was  bred  under  Epameinondas,  Pelopidas  and 
Plato,  who  certainly  corresponded  with  Isocrates, 
entertained  Leosthenea  in  his  court,  and  Aristodb 
in  his  family,  and  having  alreddy  attained  the 
mature  age  of  forty-six,  was  acknowleged  the  man 
of  the  most  in£3rmed  understanding  and  the  po^ 
litest  manners  of  his  times,  whose  acquisiticm  of 
the  Attic  graces,  and  of  the  humanity  which  produc- 
ed (what  does*  not  appear  to  have  been  an  Athenian 
practice)  the  free  dischaq^  of  prisoners  of  war,  is 
thus  attributed  to  the  accidental  meeting  with  aja 
Athenian  orator.  Had  the  historian  hintself  been 
of  less  remarkable  simplicity,  it  might  seem  with 
the  purpose  of  exposing  the  preposterous  vanity,  of 
the  Attic .  schoolmen,  under  the  Roman  emplrei 
from  whom  the  story  apparently  originated,  thiu  he 
proceeds  immediately  from  this  tale  to  a  more  ant 
tbentic  exemplification  of  the  Attic  graces,  by 
reporting  the  speech  of  the  orator  Lycurgus^  in 
accusation  of  Lysicles,  and  the  condemnation  -ani 
execution  of  that  unfortunate  general.  But.  De-*  ;^^"*/ 
mades,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  was  of  the 
most  eminent  orators  .of  the  party  of  Phocton  and 
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CBAP.    Iftocnteft,  and  taobt  decided  in  oppOBilioa  to  d>e 

^^^^^^  poKtioal  principles  and  projects  of  the  party  of 

Demoathenes  odd  Chares*    The  same  spirit  the«i 

which  led  to  the  &bl6  making  the  victory  of  Cbae- 

foneia  produce  the  death  of  Isoorates,  seen^  to 

have  led  also  to  that  which  pot  reproof  of  Philip 

into  the  mouth  of  Demades ;  the  purpose  being  to 

gcun  cr(edit  to  the  cause  of  Demosthenes  and  demo-' 

cracy,  by  infusing  the  opinion  that  men  of  the  high 

oharacters  of  Isocrates  and  Demades  were  friendly 

to  it. 

Pint.  Tit.       A  stbiy  is  told  on  the  other  hand,  exen^lifying 

the  arrogance  and  levity  of  the.  character  of  the 

Athenian  Many  in  that  ag^«     When  it  was  aii>- 

nouneed    to    the  prisoners,   made  at  Chaeronei^ 

that  they  were  ail  £ree  without  ransom^  presumiag 

u(^on  Philip's  celebrated  generosity,  they  ac(X)mpa* 

nied  their  thanks  with  a  petition  that  he  would  give 

tliem  clothes  to  go  home  in.     Philip  said  to  those 

Ikbout  him,  ^  These  people  seem  to  think  we  have 

^  been  fighting  for  joke  :'  but  he  nevertheless  gave 

?oi7b.i.9.  what  they  asked  for.    And  whether  the  account 

p,6»3.      of. their  presumptiou  be  strictly  true  or  no,  his 

§enerous  supply  of  their  wants  is  satisfactorily 

confirmed. 

Testimony  is  ample  that,  under  Philip,  the  Mace- 
donian court  became  the  greatest  resort  of  the 
polite  equally  and  of  the  learned,  in  that  age  pro^ 
baUy  sa  the  world.  Aristode  did  not  refuse  his 
invitation,  as  it  is  said  Socrates  did  that  of  his  great 
predecessor  Archelaiis.  His  letter  to  that  celebrate 
ed  philosopher  has  been  preserved^  in  all  appe^* 
ance  with  fidelity,  by  Aulus  Gellius,  whose  remarks 
aqI.  Qci.    on  the  occasion  may  also  deserve  notice.     *  PhJ^ 

1  fl   c  S 

isiiaii.i/8.  ^  Upr    ^ys  that  writcT,   ^  tho  almost  continually 
p  t^-        »  MBgi^^  jn  .the  business  of  wars  and  victories, 
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^  yet  TKYtt  was  inattentive  to  pdite  learning,  and    sect. 

*  the  studies  that  adorn  human  nature*     Many  ^^J^i. 
^  of  bis  letters  have  been  published,  replete  with 

*  elegance,  pleasantry  and    sound   sense.      That 

*  which,  on  the  birdi  of  his  son,  he  wrote  to  Aris« 
*•  totie,  I  think  worth  transcribing,  because  it  is  so 
'  adapted  to  excite  parents  to  care  and  diligence  in 
'  the  education  of  their  children.'  Reporting  then 
die  letter  first  in  his  own  language,  the  Latin,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  ^  Philip's  own  words  are  these,' 
and  he  adds  the  original  Greek,  which  may  be 
rendered  in  English  thus :  ^  Philip  to  Aristotle, 
^  greeting :  I  desire  you  should  know  I  have  a 

*  son  bom.  Greatly  I  thank  the  gods  for  it ;  and 
^  yet  less  Ibr  the  meer  circumstance  that  I  have  a 
^  son,  than  because  it  happens  in  the  age  wherein 
'  yon  are  living.  I  trust  that,  being  put  under  your 
'  eare  and  instruction,  he  wiH  become  worthy  of 
'  his  birth,  and  of  the  inheritance  awaiting  him.' 
It  is  here  fully  indicated  that  the  king  had  not 
then  to  make  his  first  alcquahitance  with  the  phi- 
losopher :  they  were  alreddy  in  habits  of  commu- 
nication, and  it  seems  that  Aristotle  had  alreddy 
ingaged  himself  to  undertake  the  oftce  proposed 
for  him,  of  superintending  the  education  c^  the 
child,  who  became  afterward  the  great  Alexander. 
Collateral  evidence  also  is  here  aflbrded,  tending 
to  confirm  the  reports  transmitted,  of  Philip^ 
correspondence  with  Plato,  Theophrastus  and 
others,  eminent  in  the  philosophical  schools  of 
Athens.  With  Aristotle,  as  a  native  of  Stageira, 
a  Grecian  colony  on  the  Macedonian  shore,  he  is 
likely  to  have  had  previous  personal  acquaintance. 
Aristotle  however,  it  is  certain,  passed  many  years 
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chap:    at  thd  Macedonian  courts  in  the  office  of  tutor  to 

^^^^'     the  prince,  Alexaader. 

The  admiration  which  we  find  Cicero  expressing 
of  Philip's  published  letters,  must  assist  to  increase 
the  regret  that,  excepting  the  one  preserved  by 
Oellius,  all  have  been  lost^«  But,  in  an  age  when 
anecdote  was  in  vogae,  the  words  of  a  prince  of 
such  singular  talents,  and  singular  fortune,  and  so 
especially  celebrated  for  quickness  and  pleasantry 
in  conversation,  would  be  likely  to  be  observed 
and  recorded.  Numerous  sayings,  ascribed  to  him, 
luive  accordingly  been  transmitted.  From  Plu- 
tarch we  have  a  collection  of  them,  among  those 
intitled*  his  Morals  ;  where  fortunately  instigation 
to  go  beyond  authentic  documents  did  nbt  equally 
press  as  in  his  Lives.  Words  spoken,  however, 
must  always  be  liable  to  be  incorrectiy  reported,  and 
to  receive  different  coloring  from  the  interest,  the 
feelilig,  the  fancy  or  the  recollection  of  (fiferent 
reporters.  But,  of  those  attributed  to  Philip,  it 
IS  observable  that  liberality,  generosity,  gratitude, 
benignity,  good  temper,  in  extraordinary  amount, 
are  prominent  features.  Some  are  too  good  and 
too  strongly  indicate  their  origin  from  the  occasion, 
to  be,  in  any  probability,  wholly  fictitious.  Such 
are  bis  celebrated  compliments  to  his  minister, 
Antipater,  and  his  general,  Parmenio.  Having 
made  his  council  wait  one  day  for  his  coming,  he 

13  £xtRot  episU>lae  Pbilippi  ad  Alexaodmin,  AoUpatH  td 
Cussandruin,  et  Anligooi  ad  Philippum  filiuax,  trium  prodeB- 
tissimorum  fsic  enim  accepimus)  quibusprsBcipiunt,  utoratlone 
benigaa  muttitadiDis  animos  ad  beDeroleatiam  alliciant,  mili- 
tfisque  blaade  appeliando  delinlaat. 

FraBclare,  epistcHa  quadam,  Alexandrum  filium  Phiiippus 
accusat,  quod  largfitione  benevolentiam  Macedonum  consec- 
tetur,  &c.  M.  T.  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  2.  c.  14.  15.  EmesU. 
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apologized  on  entering :  M-  have  ov^rri^t  myarif/   skt. 
be  said,  '  this  morning.    But  it  b  no  laatter ;  ibr  , 
'  Antipater  was  awake.'    At  another  time,  oonver* 
sation  turning  upon  the  election  of  generals  at 
Athens,  <  The  Adienians,'  said  Philip,  ^  sate  a  for- 
'  tonate  people,  who  cdn  find  ten  generals  ev«y 

*  year.     For  myself,  in  all  my  life,  I  could  never 

*  find  but  one,  Parmenio  there.' 

Plutarch,  from  whom  we  have  these  anecdotes, 
has  shown  himself  so  inclined  to  the  reverse  of 
flattery  to  Philip,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
he  meant  to  report  them  favorably  beyond  the 
truth.  But  Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  some 
good  and  many  curious  things,  among  much  in- 
eptitude and  much  profligacy,  wanting  to  swell  a 
list  of  royal  and  noble  drunkards,  was  fortunttte 
enodgh,  it  seems,  to  find,  in  Ae  historical  memo- 
rials  published  by  Carystius,  one  of  Plutarchs's 
anecdotes  of  Philip  otherwhe  told,  and  in  a  way 
exactly  to  his  purpose.  We  have  alt^ddy  observed 
it  asserted  by  Demosthenes,  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, that  Philip  was  daily  drunk.  When  the  hour 
o(  revelling  came,  according  to  Athenaeus,  he  used 
to  say,  *  Come  let  us  drink :  it  is  enough  that 

*  Antipater  is  sober.*  - 

Among  the  frequent  calls  of  military  business, 
And  the  increased  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  po- 
litical affiiirs  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  during 
Philip's  reign,  it  would  almost  as  little  be  possiUe, 
as,  according  to  the  better  civil  theory  of  modem 
times,  it  were  litde  desirable,  that  the  monarch 
should  preside  in  the  principal  court  of  justice. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  antiquity,  prejudice  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  favor  of  the  early  system,  and 
the  execution  of  the  judicial  office  by  the  prince  in 
p«3on.    An  old  woman  of  Macedonia,  it  is  said, 
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caAr.    baTifig  a  c$mt  in  tbe  king^s  ooivt,  itrgod  Pfasltp'9 
^^"'     persooal  attention  to  it  ;  which  he  did  not  raftme, 
but  excused  delay,  by  alleging   want  of  leiamne* 
The  woman,  who  may  have  b^en  of  high  rank  and 
large  fortune,  fi>r  antient  language  does  not  alwaya 
diatinguiah  such  by  title  nor  antient  wril^^  by  de« 
acription,  provoked  at  lengthf  replied,  '  If  you  okn^ 
*  not  find  leisure  to  do  justice,  cease  to  be  king  !^ 
AgRin»  it  is  said,  an  old  woman,  pleading  her  own 
cau$e  before  him,  he,  with  a  mind  always  full,  an- 
noyed by  the  inanity  of  her  lengthened  narratiw  or 
inept  arguments,  ings^^ed  in  conversation  with  aome 
one  near  him ;  upon  which  the  woman  indignantly 
exclaimed,  '  I  append !'  Philip,  surprised,  said,  ^  Ap* 
peal  I  to  whom  V  ^  From  the  king  imttteatiye,'  slue 
answered,  *  to  the  king  giving  just  attentioo/     But 
this  story  also  has  been  otherwise  told,  after  the  ta^e 
of  Athen«eus«    Philq),  it  is  said,  went  to  preside  ia 
his  court  of  justioe  iinct  hard  drinking ;  and»  ob- 
viously affected  by  it,  decided  die  cause.    The  old 
woman,  ag^nst  whom  the  judgement  was  given,  in 
such  case  more  justly  indignant,  tho  in  circumstan- 
ces less  likely  to  profit  from  her  remonstrance,  bmng 
masked  to  whom  she  would  appeal?  ^  From  Philip 
drunk,'  she  replied,  '  to  Philip  sober/    But  it  is 
not  said  diat  the  united  Emulation  of  reproach 
apd  wine  at  all  deranged  Philip's  temper ;   acr 
does  there  seem  to  be  anjnvhere  imputed  to  him 
the  purpose  of  denying  justice  Or  ftoppifig  llie 
coursei  of  law. 

Among  Plutsrch's  anecdotes,  Philip's  expression 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Hipparchus  of  £u«< 
boea,  is  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  have  been  invented. 
Discourse  turning  upon  the  death  of  Hipparchus, 
some  One  observed,  that  be  died  at  a  mature  age< 
'  Mature  for  hwiself,'  said  Philip^  *  but  t0o  early  Sbr 
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*  me ;  for  it  vu  before  Tcould  nuikehim  a  just  retira    ssxrr. 

*  fior,  the  kindnesses  he'  had  done  me.'  Of  similat  ^'^ 
diancter  is  the  speech  reported  of  him  to  Philon 
of  Thebes,  to  whom  he  had  had  obligations  in  his 
eeriy  youth,  for  which,  mth  the  large  means  after^ 
wtopd  witbm  his  power,  he  desired  to  make  grateful 
reoompense.  Philon  perseveringly  refused  every^ 
th]i^«  Philip,  vexed  at  his  pertinacity,  yet  giving 
him  credit  for  his  generosity,  exclaimed, '  Why  will 

*  yoQ  so  mar  my  reputation  for  superiority  in  benefit* 
^  cence,  by  keeping  me  so  much  your  inferior  P'  At 
dK  great  Olympian  meeting,  it  seems,  amid  the 
amasements,. party  would  show  itself;  and,  whether 
Philip  had  horses  running,  or  whatever  furnished  th^ 
opportunity,  aversion  toward  him,  in  some  part  of 
iha  numerous  astembly,  was  expressed  by  hisses* 
The  moktter  being  afterward  mentioned  in  his  pre- 
senee,  some  one  observed,  ^  that  it  was  extraordinary 

*  behaviour  for  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  be- 
'  liohlen  to  hhn  for  hnporcant  kindnesses.'  *  O,'  said 
Philip,  ^  we  must  not  mmd  such  things ;  for  what 
^  woofal  their  behaviour  have  been  if  I  had  done 
'  diem  iH  turns?'  The  malignant  calumnies  of  the 
Athenian  orators  being  mentioned  before  him,  ^  t 
^  reckon*'  said  Pliilip,-  ^  that  I  have  great  obligation 

*  to  the  Athenian  orators,  for  so  compelling  me  to 
'  be  careftal  of  all  I  do  and  say.  It  must  be  my 
^  business,  by  my  whole  conduct,  to  prove  them 
^  seandalous  liars/  After  the  battle  of  Chasro^eia, 
when  measures  were  to  be  taken  for  profiting  from 
the  victory,  and  giving  secure  repose  to  Greece, 
some  of  the  more  violent  party^men  suggested,  lliat 
garHsons  might  be  put  into  the  citadels  of  the 
advefse  stabs,  and  so  their  quiet  obedience  woiiM 
be  insured.     *  Such  harsh  measures,'  said  Phitip, 

*  might  perhaps  be  most  certainly  eflRictual,  bul  I 
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CBAP.  '  pre&r  die  repiitation  of  being  beneficent  to  thiA  of 

..J^  *  being  powerful/ 

Seneca  de  Cooso0Mt  to  these  frooi  PlutaTcb,  H  Bii  aqeodote 

ira,  c,  2a  jpgjj^^^^  jjy  Seneca,  in  his  treatiae  on  Aoger.     In  the 

distress  of  Athens,  after  the.  battle  of  Ciiasroneia, 
occasion  requiring  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, Democharea,  one  of  the  coarse  popular  ora* 
tors,  was  appointed,  with  Demades  and  some  others 
of  a  di£Eerent  character.  What  they  were  instructed 
to  desire  was  reddily  granted ;  and  when  they  were 
taking  leave,  Philip  politely  asked,  ^  If  there  was 
'  anything  more  he  could  do  for  the  Athenian  peo- 
^  pie  ?  Demochares  abrupdy  anawered :  ^  Yes,  hang 

*  thyself.'  Indignation,  broke  out  among  those 
aroimd,  and  among  hiscollegues  mixed  imth  alarm* 
But  Philip  calmed  them,  saying,  ^  Let  him  alone ; 
'  and  only  assure  your  feUowcountrymen  that  those 

*  who  use  such  petulance  are  far  less  disposed  to 

*  peace  and  moderation  than  he  who  forgives; it.' 

The  extreme  profligacy,  among  the  Grecian  re- 
publics of  his  age,  to  which  we  have  observed  De- 
mosthenes himself  giving  the  most  direct  testimony, 
is  very  likely  to  have  furnished  occasion  for  a  saying 
attributed  to  Philip,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  among  antient  and  modem  Mrritecs ;  some 
fortress  being  spoken  of  as  impregnable,  *  Could  not 
^  an  ass,'  said  Philip,  ^  laden  with  gold,  get  into  it  V 

What  he  may  himself  have  done  by  force  of  gold, 
must  ever  remain,  as  fcrmerly  has  been  observed, 
utterly  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand,  that  Demos* 
thenes  was  the  agent  of  Persia  for  the  distribution 
<^  gold  among  the  Grecian  republics,  in  the  cause 
adverse  to  that  of  which  Philip  became  the  pad^on, 
s^ms  fully  ascertftined,  by  his  own  omission  to  an- 
swer iEschines  on  that  wbject ;  and  it  may  s^em 
likely  that  he  would  be  occasionally  met  with  his 
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otrn  Weapons.  But  his  assertion  simply,  obvious  sect. 
as  the  interest  is  which  would  urge  him  to  it,  cannot  ,.,^^11^ 
reasonably  be  allowed  more  weight  than  the  denial 
of  Philip  himself,  with  expressions  of  magnanimous 
scorn,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. As  far  indeed  as  may  be  gathered  from  docu- 
ments bearing  any  appearance  of  impartiality  and 
authenticity,  Philip's  passions  and  his  policy  would 
both  be  rather  adverse  to  such  a  mode  of  succeeding 
in  his  projects.  He  who,  with  all  his  military  power, 
all  his  military  talents,  all  his  personal  courage,  all 
his  military  successes,  and  all  his  desire  of  glory,  still 
professed  to  prefer  conquering  by  his  talent  for  po- 
pularity and  persuasion,  could  surely  have  no  equal 
gratificatiori  in  conquering  by  secret  corruption. 
Nor  does  it  seem  easy  to  discover  his  want  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  should  trust  his  own  declaration 
of  his  sentiments^  as  they  were  expressed  and 
urged,  not  only  in  his  public  letter  to  the  Athenian 
people,  where  his  own  testimony  in  his  own  favor 
will  of  course  be  liable  to  exception,  but  in  written 
advice  to  his  son  Alexander,  (and  it  is  to  Cicero's  if.  T.  Cic 
approving  admiration  of  them  we  owe  the  account)  **  ^^^•*- 
they  were  very  adverse  to  such  a  policy. 

Some  modem  writers,  admitting,  not  only  the 
liberal  words,  but  also  the  generous  deeds  ascribed 
to  Philip, '  have  not  simply  followed  the  adverse 
orator,  but  outgone  him,  in  imputing  all  to  sinister 
purposes.  The  policy,  for  the  orator,  is  obvious ; 
the  fidmess,  or  the  reasonableness,  for  his  follow- 
ers, not  so ;  unless  they  would  avow  themselves 
careless  of  the  praise  of  good,  and  the  reproach  of 
evil  deeds,  the  credit  of  which  such  practice  goes 
directly  to  confound,  and  indeed  to  make  all 
virtue  among  men   suspicious  and  doubtful.    Its 
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CHAP,    evil' tendency >  both  in  morality,  and  in  politito,  id 

„^^i^l^  glaring. 

It  has  been  liberally  observed,  by  some  French 
writers,  to  the  credit  of  the  English  character, 
that,  tho  nowhere  party  contentions  have  been 
more  continual,  or  civil  wars  more  frequent  than 
in  England,  yet  nowhere  has  the  violence  of  such 
contest  been  equally  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  humanity.  Nevertheless,  even  in  £ng- 
,  land,  the  violence  of  party  divisions  led  the  excel- 
lent Addison,  not  writing  with  party  but  with 
moral  and  philanthropical  purposes,  to  some  ob- 
servations which,  as  applicable  wherever  party 
rages,   and  not  least  to  Greece  in   Philip's  age, 

a^cta^r,  xnay  well  deserve  notice  here*     *  A  furious  party 

*  spirit,'  he  says,  *  even  when  under  its  greatest 
'  restraint,  breaks  out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  suid 
^  calumny  :  it  fills  a  nation  with^spleen  and  rancor, 
'  and  eictinguishes  all  seeds  of  goodnature,  com- 

*  passion  and  humanity. — A  man  of  merit,  holding 

*  different  political  principles,  is  like  an  object  seen 
'  in  two  different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked 
'  or  broken,  however  straight  and  intire  it  may  be 

*  in  itself.  For  this  reason  there  is  scarce  a  person 
^  of  any  figure  in  England,  who  does  not  go  by  two 

*  contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  oneanother  as 
^  light  and  darkness.— There  is  one   piece  of  so" 

*  phistry  practised  on  both  sides ;  and  that  is  the 
^  taking  any  scandalous  story,  that  has  ever  been 
^  whispered  or  invented,  for  a  known  undoubted 

*  truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculations  upon  it. 
'  Calumnies,  that  have  been  never  proved  or  often 

*  refuted,  are  the  ordinary  postulatums  of  these  in- 

*  famous  scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as 

*  upon  first  principles,  granted  by  all  men  ;  tho  in 
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^  their  hearts  they  know  they  are  false,  or  at  best    sect. 
'  very  doubtful/  J^ 

An  exemplification  occurs  in  a  debate  before  a  ^^^^'^*  *• 
congress  in  Greece,  reported  by  Polybius,  in  which  ^* 
the  character  of  t'hilip  king  of  Macedonia  is  in- 
troduced. One  orator  begins  with  stating,  as  a 
manifest  truth,  on  which  he  might  safely  found  his 
reasoning,  without  danger  of  contradiction,  that 
Philip,  beginning  with  the  Thessalians,  reduced 
Greece  to  servile  subjection.  His  opponent  re- 
plies, as  confidendy,  xh?A  Philip  was  notoriously 
the  vindicator  of  the  liberties,  of  Thessaly  especial- 
ly, but  of  all  Greece.  The  former,  in  proceeding 
with  his  argument,  unable  to  deny  Philip's  mag- 
nanimous liberality  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  nevertheless,  with  the  malignity  of 
party-spirit,  so  jusdy  reprobated  by  Addison,  denies 
him  all  credit  for  virtuous  purposes  :  the  will,  he 
asserts,  was  bad,  tho  the  deeds  were  all  beneficent 
and  praiseworthy.  For  better  foundation,  how* 
ever,  for  invective,  he  hastens  from  Athens  to  seek 
evil  deeds  elsewhere  ;  and  in  Laconia,  he  says, 
lands  were  wasted,  houses  demolished,  and  even 
towns  and  territories  taken  from  Lacedasmon,  under 
Philip's  direction.  But  even  here  the  admission 
follows,  that  those  towns  and  territories  were  not 
t^en  by  Philip  for  himself,  but  given  (or,  perhaps, 
rather  restored)  to  the  Argians,  Tegeans,  Megalo- 
politans,  9nd  Messenians ;  and  toward  all  these,  it 
seems  allowed,  Philip's  purposes,  as  well  as  bis 
deeds,  were  beneficent.  The  other  orator  then 
replies  friumphantly  thus  :  *  Granted  ;  Philip 
*  did  send  an  army  into  Laconia^.    But    it    is 

^  Uapyivsfn  ^r^  f^  Swdtustftg.  p.  566.  The  import  of  this 
phrase  has  been  considered  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
section  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  this  History. 
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CHAP.  *  encash  known,  the  Lacedasmonians  here  present 
^^^^'  *  know**,  that  it  was  not  his  desire  to  interfere  :  on 
the  contrary,  invited,  and  repeatedly  urged,  by  his 
friends  and  allies  in  Peloponnesus,  he  with  diffi- 
culty yielded  in  any  degree  to  their  solicitations 
and  remonstrances.  Nor,  when  at  length  he  did 
take  up  the  business,  was  it  to  use  his  power,  tho 
ample,  to  Subdue  or  to  injure  any  ;  but,  as  a  be- 
neficent mediator,  to  repress  the  violence  of  his 
friends,  while  he  struck  awe  into  their  enemies, 
and  so  brought  both  to  submit  their  controversies 
to  a  peaceful  arbitration.  Even  then  he  did  not 
assume  to  himself  the  decision,  but  he  referred 
it  to  a  congress  of  all  Greece  ;  and  such  was  the 
conduct  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  stigmatize, 
as  matter  for  complaint  and  reproach  among  the 
Greeks  V 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cicero,  not  in 
the  torrent  of  an  oration  to  the  Roman  people,  but 
in  the  sober  course  of  his  great  moral  work,  where 
wanting,  for  illustration  of  his  argument,  a  cha- 
racter alike  illustrious  and  worthy,  he  has  chosen 
the  prince  who  has  been  now  so  long  here  the 
subject  of  discourse.  ^  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,' 
M.T. Cic.  he  says,  *  in  magnitude  of  exploits,  and  splendor 
*  '  *  *  of  glory,  was  excelled  by  his  son  ;    in  aiSability 

*  and    humanity    he    was    far    superior.      Hence 

*  Alexander's  conduct  was  often  most  shameful, 
'  but  Philip  was  always  great.'  By  this  splendid 
eulog)',  of  few  words,  Cicero  certainly  meant  to 
refer  the  recollection  of  his  own  son,  whom  he  was 
addressing,  to  historical  memorials,  then  extant, 
tho  now  unknown. 


'^  ^Tfi^sts  Us,    The  speech  was  especially  addressed  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  members  of  the  congress. 
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But  the  judgement  of  Polybius,  for  his  double  sect. 
advantage,  of  having  lived  among  the  dying  repub-  ^^JI^ 
lies  of  Greece,  and  conversed  afterward  in  friend- 
ship with  the  greatest  men  of  Rome,  may  be  reck- 
oned even  above  Cicero's.  That,  in  his  report  of 
the  controversy  about  Philip's  conduct,  his  own 
sentiments  went  with  the  argument  of  the  replying 
orator,  seems  su£Bciently  evident ;  but,  might  there 
be  doubt,  it  is  obviated  in  another  passage  of  his 
history,  where,  like  Cicero,  wanting  the  example  of 
a  great  afkl  worthy  character,  he  speaks,  in  his  own 
person,  of  Philip,    thus :  *  The    victory  over  the  Poi7b.i.6. 

*  Athenians,  at  Ch^eroneia,  promoted  Philip's  great-  ^' 

*  ness,  and  the  power  and  splendor  of  his  kingdom, 

*  less  through  the  deed  of  arms,  than  through  the 
'  humanity  and  generosity  which  he  displayed  after 
'  it.  By  the  former  he  overcame  those  arranged  in 
'  the  field  against  him.  By  the  latter  he  conquer- 
^  ed  all  the  Athenians,  so  that  their  republic  became 
'  in  a  manner  his  own.      Not  allowing  resentment 

*  to  influence  his  measures,  he  carried  the  Work  of 
'  war  so  far  only  as  to  command  opportunity  for 
'  using  clemency  and  goodness.      He  released  all 

*  his  prisoners  without  ransom  ;  he  clothed  most  of 
^  them ;  he  did  honor  to  the  slain,  sending  their 
'  bones  in  procession  to  Athens,  with  Antipater 
'commanding.  Altogether  he  so  astonished  and 
'  captivated  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  by  his 
'  generous  magnanimity,  that,  from  enemies,  they 
'  became  allies,  devoted  to  his  service.'  The  ex- 
perienced statesman-historian,  it  is  evident,  here 
uses  the  term  '  the  Athenians'  in  the  common  man- 
ner of  Grecian  writers,  calling  those  *  the  Athe- 
'  nians,'  and  even  '  all  the  Athenians,'  whom  he 
thought  most  deserving  the  title,  without  notice  of 
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CHAP,   the  powerful  opposition^  under  the  lead  of  Chares, 
^^' '     Lycurgus,  and  Demosthenes. 


Under  the  shadow  then  of  these  splendid  test!* 
monies^  of  such  high  anthority,  the  humbler  word 
of  the  annalist,  whose  assistance,  in  failure  of  others, 
it  has  been  so  often  necessary  to  use,  not  always  ju- 
dicious, but  always  apparently  to  the  best  of  his 
judgement  just,  Hiay  not  ill  conclude  this  part  of 
the  history.  Having  related  the  death  of  Philip,  he 
Diod.1.16.  proceeds,  ^  Thus  fell  the  greatest  pcftentate  of  his 
^^'        *  time  in  Europe.     With  very  small  resources  in 

*  his  outset,  he  acquired  the  most  powerful  noonar- 
^  chy  that  had  ever  existed  among  the  Greeks.  His 
^  great  success  arose,  less  from  the  force  of  his  arms 
^  and  the  greatness  of  his  victories,  than  from  the 
'  studious  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for 

*  communication  among  men,  and  his  obli^g  dis- 

*  position  and  conduct.    He  is  said  to  have  reckoned 

*  the  valor  of  the  fighting  soldier,  often  as  he  had 

*  made  it  conspicuous  in  himself,  not  matter  for  the 
V  superior  officer  to  glory  in.  Military  science  and 
'  the  power  of  discourse,  the  general's  skill  and  the 

*  talent  of  discussion,  persuasion  and  conciliation, 

*  he  esteemed  together  princely.     Upon  the  latter 

*  he  chiefly  valued  himself;  for  he  used  to  say, 
"  the  merit  of  success  in  battles  he  could  only 
*'  share  with  those  who  fought  under  him,  but  his 
*'  Victories  by  argument,  affability  and  beneficence, 
"  were  all  his  own-*^ 
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State  of  the  known  World,  more  especially  of 
Macedonia,  when  Alexander,  Son  of  Philip^  ' 
succeeded  to  the  Macedonian  Throne. 


SECTION  I. 

Statt  9f  Maudmiia  when  jSllexandcr^  ton  •/  PhiUp^  mcceeded  to  the 
T%ron€  :  Circumstanee*  of  nnrovnding  Couniriet :  ArittotWt  Trea* 
tioe  on  Oovemmeni :  CorutUutioni  of  vaiioue  SUaes  .*  Examples  of 
Umittd  JIfoiUtnhy  in  Greeee. 

XxiTRERTO  the  history  of  Greece  has  been  that  of  a 
small  nation,  of  narrow  territory,  and,  for  that  narrow 
territory,  a  small  free  population,  served  by  numer- 
ous slaves ;  eminent  nevertheless,  singulariy  through 
successful  cultivation  of  science  and  arts,  especially 
the  military  and  those  called  the  fine  arts ;  respect- 
ed thence  among  surrounding  people,  and,  for  an 
accompanying  restlessness  of  enterprizing  spirit 
feared;  yet,  through  defect  of  political  system, 
continually  turning  that  spirit,  with  all  its  support 
of  art  and  science,  against  itself,  and  thus,  unless, 
as  a  common  disturber,  rarely  formidable  to  forein 
countries.  But  we  approach  now  the  era  when, 
in  altered  circumstances,  conquest  in  a  manner  ex- 
tended Greece  over  the  civilized  world,  making 
such  impression  on  human  afikirs  that  important 
consequences^  which  may  be  reckoned  altogether 
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CHAP,  highly  beneficial,  have  affected  late  posterity,  and 
^^"'-  remain  to  be  transmitted  to  future  ages.  To  pre- 
pare then  for  the  narrative  of  so  great  a  revolution, 
it  may  be  advantageous  to  look,  somewhat  beyond 
virhat  the  course  of  the  preceding  history  would 
conveniently  allow,  to  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  nation  which  was  to  produce  it,  and  of  the 
countries  over  which  it  wtts  more  immediately  to 
extend. 

The  Macedonian  kingdom,  for  ages  before 
Alexander,  we  have  observed  of  territory  extensive 
enough  to  be  rather  overbearing  among  surround- 
ing states ;  yet,  with  an  uncultivated  population, 
and  an  often-distracted  government,  generally 
weak  ;  more  than  once  nearly  overwhelmed  ;  but 
recently  raised  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  of 
the  known  world ;  the  bordering  Persian  empire 
only  excepted,  unless  exception  should  also  be 
made  for  distant  Carthage.  The  new  dominion 
ilcquiped,  westward,  northward  and  eastward,  was 
over  people,  not  of  Grecian  blood  or  language,  but 
whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  from  themselves 
by  their  term  barbarian,  those  of  the  maritime 
towns  only  being  Greek.  But,  southward,  the 
bordering  province  of  Thessaly  was  esteemed  the 
mother  of  the  Greek  nation ;  in  produce  it  was  the 
richest  of  Greece ;  and,  bound  from  of  old  in  political 
friendship  with  Macedonia,  it  was  become,  through 
the  voluntary  accession  of  the  prevailing  party 
among  the  people,  in  effect,  a  member  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  So  far  also  this  example 
had  been  followed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  that  the 
late  king  of  Macedonia  was,  in  all  constitutional 
form,  elected  chief  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  succeed- 
ing thus  to  that  supremacy  which  had  been  pre- 
viously admitted  in  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian 
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governments,  and  at  one  time,  by  a  preponderant    sFxnr. 
portion  of  the  nation,  in  the  Theban,    Thus,  Ma-        '• 
cedonia  was  now  the   seat  of  empire;    and,   as 
formerly   under  Archelaus,  agsun  the  refuge  and 
favorite  resort  of  Grecian  art  and  science. 

But  with  these  great  acquisitions  and  advantages, 
seeds  of  disturbance  abounded.  In  Macedonia 
itself,  claims  to  the  throne  against  the  reigning 
family,  sources,  formerly,  of  ruinous  civil  wars, 
had  never  ceased  to  be  entertained*  The  recent 
assassination  of  the  reigning  king  was  suspected 
to  have  been  promoted  by  pretenders  or  their 
partisans ;  and  certainly  on  this  subject,  if  ever 
obtained,  never  was  made  public ;  yet  that  there 
were  still  pretenders,  waiting  only  for  opportunity, 
circumstances  afterward  made  manifest.  Thessaly 
then,  the  oldest  ally  of  Macedonia,  the  most  im- 
portant, and,  while  the  party  actually  prevailing 
there  was  uppermost,  and  the  iamily  actually 
reigning  in  Macedonia  continued  to  reign,  the 
surest,  had  been,  for  ages,  even  among  the  ever- 
troubled  republics  of  Greece,  eminent  for  troubles 
and  revolutions.  But  throughout  the  Grecian  states, 
opposition  of  interests,  and  hatred  between  republic 
and  republic,  and  between  parties  within  every 
republic,  remained  in  vigor.  That  large  and  lat- 
terly prevailing  portion  of  the  nation,  whose  views 
to  public  advantage,  or  private,  or  both,  had  led 
them  to  desire  the  patronage  of  the  late  king  of 
Macedonia,  Philip,  would  now  of  course  look 
toward  his  successor  for  continuance  of  support 
against  adverse  republics,  or,  whom  many  still 
more  dreaded,  their  fellowcitizens  of  an  adverse 
faction ;  but  not  with  equal  hope.  Considering  his 
youth,  his  yet  untried  character,  and  the  uncertainty 
whose  advice  he  might  follow,  the  prospect  for 
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CHAP,    them  could  not  but  be  most  anxious  and  dishearten- 
XLUi.    ijjg .  while,  on  the  contrary,  for  their  adversaries, 
the  recent  catastrophe  would  raise  fallen  hopes,  and 
stimulate  to  new  exertion. 

Nor  would  the  various  people  called  barbarians 
be  indifferent  on  the  occasion.  Even  those  brought 
under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  whether  having 
found  more  oppression  or  benefit  from  it,  and 
whether  more  or  less  attached  to  the  late  popular 
king,  having  been  universally  bred  to  predatory 
warfare,  would  be  on  the  watch  for  new  things. 
But  the  most  threatening  danger,  to  Macedonia 
now,  as  to  all  Greece  always,  since  the  first  exten- 
sion of  the  Persian  empire  to  the  Grecian  sea, 
wa^  from  the  overbearing  weight  of  that  great 
empire,  with  which  war  was  actually  begun.  Should 
the  administration  of  the  prince,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Persian  throne,  be  as  energetic  and 
able  as  that  of  a  recent  predecessor,  Ochus,  while 
a  large  Grecian  military  force  was  in  his  service, 
and  a  large  party  among  the  republics,  under  mo^ 
able  leaders,  communicating  with  his  court,  and 
looking  to  it  for  patronage,  means,  to  obviate  the 
danger  would  not  be  within  reddy  calculation. 

The  countries  westward  of  Greece,  sometimes 
formidable,  were  so  little  so  now  as  not  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  historians.  The  Sicilian 
Greeks,  with  all  that  Timoleon  had  done  for  them, 
apparendy  had  not  recovered  strength  to  give  trou* 
ble  beyond  the  seas  which  surrounded  them  ;  and 
the  days  of  splendor  of  the  Italian  were  passed ; 
principally,  it  seems,  through  destruction  brought 
upon  oneanother.  Carthage,  more  powerful  than 
all,  was  probably  ingaged  with  the  affah*s  of  its  ex- 
tensive acquisitions,  deserving  indeed  the  tide  of 
an  empire,  over  the  rich  countries  of  the  north  of 
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AfiJOBy  atid  in  Spain*  Rome  had  alreddy  made  pro-^  sect. 
gress  toward  the  dominion  of  Italy ;  yet  so  little  was  '* 
the  threatening  growth  of  its  power  known  among 
the  Greeks,  that,  in  the  extant  politijcal  works  of 
the  great  phitosopfaer  of  the  day,  Aristotle,  tho  he 
is  hrge  on  the  Carthaginian  government,  and  men- 
tions its  connection  with  the  £truscans,  not  the 
name  of  Rome  is  found. 

In  this  state  of  the  world,  on  the  verge  of  a  revo* 
lution  the  most  rapid,  and,  excepting  the  slow  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  greatest  and 
mast  important  known  in  history,  what  was  actually 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  which  was  to  take 
the  lead  in  producing  it,  and  what  the  iK>litical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  numerous  connected  states,  must 
deserve  to  be  known,  as  far  as,  among  existing  do- 
cuments, they  may  be  gathered. 

The  cotemporary  philosopher  Aristotle's  treatise 
OQ  government  cannot  then  but  especially  deserve 
attention.  Aristotle  was  a  Macedonian  born,  so 
fiu*  as  his  birth-place,  Stageira,  was  on  the  Mace- 
donian shore ;  a  small  town  founded,  of  what  right 
or  through  what  wrong  we  are  uninformed,  by 
Greeks  from  the  iland  of  Andros.  That  iland  was 
eariy  subjected  to  the  Athenian  people.  Possibly 
the  object,  in  migrating,  was  to  obtain  more  inde- 
pendency ;  for,  of  the  severity  of  the  degrading  and 
almost  slavish  subjection,  in  which  the  subordinate 
Grecian  states  were  held  by  the  imperial  democracy 
of  Athens,  occasion  has  occurred  to  observe  large 
example ;  and,  for  the  difference  of  law,  in  the 
Athenian  judicature,  for  Andrian  citizens  and  Athe- 
nian citizens,  probably  a  well  known  con^edy,  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  Latin  language,  but  from  an 
original,  may  be  trusted.     The  colonists 
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CHAP,  claimed,  for  the  town  they  founded,  the  rights  of  a 
^^'"'  Grecian  republic ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowlege  the  dominion  successively  of  the  Athe- 
nian  people,  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  again  the 
Athenian,  till  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  under  the  king^ 
of  Persia's  mediation,  gave  them  a  short  indepen- 
dency, which  viras  ended  by  the  revival  of  the  Athe- 
nian maritime  power.  How  far  they  may  have 
had,  at  any  time,  better  freedom  in  connection  with 
the  Oljmthian  confederacy,  information  fails ;  but 
at  length,  with  the  other  towns  which  had  been  of 
that  confederacy,  having  only  to  choose  between 
subjection  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  Stageira  became,  through  Philip's 
successes  against  the  Athenians,  reunited  to  Mace- 
donia. Aristotle's  father,  Nicomachus,  is  said  to 
have  been  physician  to  king  Amyntas,  Philip's  fk- 
ther,  and  high  in  his  esteem.  Aristotle  himself,  after 
having  studied  some  years  under  Plato,  at  Athens^ 
settled  himself  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  whence,  on 
invitation,  he  passed  to  Philip's  court,  where  he 
lived  long,  and  after  his  death  continued  to  be  high- 
ly respected  by  Alexander,  who,  during  his  extra- 
ordinary conquering  expedition,  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  him  attentively.  Thus,  far  beyond 
anv  other  writer  whose  works  are  extant,  Aristotle 
must  have  possessed  means  for  giving  information 
concerning  the  state  of  Macedonia  at  that  period 
when  such  information  would  be  most  interesting. 
The  deficiency  of  it  therefore,  in  his  extant  works, 
is  highly  disappointing,  tho  in  his  treatise  on  go- 
vernment the  reason  is  evident.  What  little  notice, 
of  Macedonia  occurs  is  however  of  a  very  valuable 
kind ;  and  the  treatise  will  further  deserve  consi- 
deration, for  its  various  information  concerning  both. 
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the  principles  of  government  held  by  the  most  in-     sect. 
formed  and  scientific  speculators^  and  the  practice        '* 
of  numerous  states,  in,  perhsips,  the  most  interesting 
age  of  his  universally  interesting  country. 

In  that  treatise,  stating  some  principles  as  funda- 
mental,  and  then  criticizing  some  of  the  more  emi- 
nent of  the  ideal  systems  of  republican  government, 
which  before  him,  had  been  offered  for  public  ap- 
probation, especially  those  of  his  master,  Plato,  he 
proceeds  to  animadvert  on  tlie  governments  known 
in  practice,  which  success  might  most  recommend ; 
and,  not  limiting  himself  to  Grecian,  he  considers, 
together  with  the  Cretan,  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe- 
nian, the  Carthaginian*     Observations  follow  on 
democracy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  absolute  and 
limited ;  abounding  with  objections  to  all,  especially 
democracy.      This  he  condemns  nearly  equal  with 
that  usurped  monarchy  which  the  Greeks  denomi- 
nated tyranny,  which,  he  says,  it  most  resembled. 
He  then  remarks  that  some  had  reckoned  a  combina- 
tion of  democracy,  aristocracy  and  monarchy  would 
imJce  the  best  government ;  but  the  best  known 
example  of  such  a  constitution,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  so  open  to  strong  objection,  that  the  notion 
had  no  general  favor.     In  conclusion  then  he  pro- 
poses his  own  idea  of  the  best  possible  constitu^ 
tion,  distinguishing  it  by  the  tide  of  Polity. 

It  may  seem  that  Xenophon's  large  experience  in 
political  and  military  business,  whence  the  mischief 
of  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  Greeks  for.  the  se- 
parate, independency  of  their  several  little  states, 
and  the  futility  of  all  projects,  tried  and  possible,  for 
giving  them  real  independency,  would  be  striking 
to  him,  with,  perhaps,  some  pardcular  stimulation 
from  his  fellow-scholar  Plato's  romantic  project 
for  a  republic,  led   him   to   the  composition  of 
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CHAP,    that  elegant  romance  the  Cyropaedeia ;  the  purpose 
XLiii.  ^  ^f  which  is  to  show  how  one  able  man  could  govern 
more  than  half  the  known  world,  more  happily  f<Mr 
the  subjects  than  any  of  his  own  fellowcountrymen, 
struggling  with  oneanother  for  power,  could  manage 
their  single  independent  towns,  in  what,  no  man 
being  master  of  his  own,  they  miscalled  freedom* 
As  a  model  to  be  imitated,  he  could  not .  propose 
the  Persian  government  under  Cyrus ;  bex:ause,  for 
success  in  the  imitation,  a  soverein  must  always  be 
found  with  the  extraordinary  union  of  talents  and 
virtue  which  he  has  ascribed  to  that  great  prince, 
and  which  has  rarely,  if  indeed  ever,  existed ;  but, 
as  a  model,  through  observation  of  which  the  poli- 
tical principles  and  practice  of  his  fellowcountry- 
men  might  be  improved,  the  consideration  of  it 
might  be  highly  useful.     It  may  seem  too  that,  in 
writing  those  animadversions  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
and  Athenian  governments  which  remain  to  us,  he 
may  have  had  in  view  to  propose  something  better 
adapted  to  secure  freedom  and  promote  human  hap- 
piness than  either  those  governments,  or  the  Persian 
monarchal  despotism*    But  Cicero,  reckoning  that 
the    better,  tho   still  very  imperfect,  constitution 
of  Rome  might  have  been  improved  by  a  just  com* 
bination  of  the  three  powers,  has  confessed  himself 
unable  to  say  what  the  arrangement  should  be ; 
and  so  Xenophon  at  last  apparendy  despaired  of 
improving  the   tumultuary  republican   system  of 
Greece, 

Nevertheless  from  Aristotle,  who  had  before  him 
all  that  Xenophon  and  Plato  had  written  on  the 
subject,  who  knew  both  the  Greek  republics  and 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  who  had  moreover 
large  opportunity  for  information  concerning  the 
bordering  Persian  empire,  some  clear  improvement 
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on  sdl  former  Grecian  schemes  of  government,  found    sect. 
in  experience,  and  in  his  declared  opinion,  so  defec-  ^ 
tive,  might  be  expected.    But  his  treatise  shows, 
in  a  surprizing  amount,  what  influence  the  common 
Grecian  passion  for  the  separate  independency  of 
their  several  cities  might  hold  on  Grecian  minds, 
even  the  most  capacious  and  acute,  when  bred  in 
their  little   illiberal  republican  principles;  and  it 
may  still  be  within  our  subject  to  remark  that,  as 
hence  may  be  estimated  the  difficulty  of  executing 
what   Isocrates  was    so   continually  and  emestly 
urging,  the  union  of  Greece,  hence  also  may  be 
judged  how  just  was  Philip's  caution  in  so  long 
hesitating,  tho  invited  by  a  large  and  apparent- 
ly a  preponderant  portion  of  the  Greek  nation, 
to  undertake  it     Aristotle  knew  how  Greece  had 
been,   for  centuries,  lacerated  by  the  contentions 
of  hw  little  republics,  and  how,  by  almost  a  miracle, 
they  had  withstood  the  efforts  of  the  neighboring 
Persian  empire,  never  felling  of  assistance  within 
Greece  itself,  to  subdue  them :  he  knew  that,  :ne- 
vertheless,  far  from  independent,  after  ver}"^  heroic 
exertions  of  many  in  the  conimon  cause,  they  had 
been  compelled  to  bow  the  neck  successively  to 
their  fellows,  the  Lacedaemonian  people  aild  the 
Athenian ;  he  knew  that  they  had  owed  the  short 
period  of  their  most  real  independency  to  a  mandate 
of  the  Persian  king,  confirming  the  treaty  of  Antal- 
cidas ;  he  knew  what  miseries  had  resulted  from 
the  opposition  of  Thebes  to  the  revived  tyranny  of 
Lacedaemon  ;  truly  patriotic  as  it  was  at  first,  but, 
with  success,  soon  breeding  ambition  :  possessed  of 
this  knowledge  he  was  living  in  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  republic 
can  territory  of  proper  Greece  ;  he  had  in  view  the 
Persian  empire,  holding  numerous  Grecian  repub- 
lics its  tributaries,  and  possessing  means  evidently 
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CHAP,   ample,  \vith  inclination  always  reddy,  wanting  only 
J^J^Ui^  good  direction,  to  overwhelm  all.    Nevertheless,  iii 
his  treatise,  nothing  is  found  proposed  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  of  Greece,  nothing  for  improvement  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  be- 
come the  head  of  the  united  nation  ;  and  so  far  from 
proposing  any  other  union,  or  approving  any,  his 
project,  offered  for  the  perfection  of  government,  is 
as  illiberal  as  those  of  Minos  or  Lycurgus,  and 
Arii.Poiit.  more  contracted.    He  would  have  republics  equal 
b.^1.  c.  4.  1^  population  and  territory  to  the  smaller  only,  rather 
than  to  the  larger,  of  those  actually  existing    m 
Greece  ;  and,  tho  sonre,  he  allows,  held  a  different 
opinion  on  specious  ground,  he  has  contended  that 
slavery,  the  slave  belonging  wholly  to  his  master,  is 
reasonable,  and  necessary,  and  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture ;  and|  accordingly,  he  would  have  a  few  free- 
men, constituting  his  republic,   served   by  many 
slaires.     When   Minos  and    Lycurgus  lived,  the 
Mate  of  the  worid,  or  of  their  part  of  it,  appears 
to  have  been  such  that  their  plans  justly  earned 
the  praise  of  wisdom,  as  adapted  to  it    When 
Aristotle  wrote,  as  well  might  it  be  proposed,  in 
modem  times,   that  Geneva,   Lucca,  or  Ragusa, 
should  defy  surrounding  nations  with  their  own 
force,  as  his  republic;  yet  alliance  and  confedenu^ 
seem  to  have  been  out  of  his  contemplation.     It 
might  indeed  be  supposed  that,  intent  on  physics 
and  metaphysics,  he  had  neglected  observation  of 
politics,  and  wrote  on  them    from  fancy,  did  not 
his  work  show  that  he  had  been  diligent  in  using 
his  large  opportunities  for  collecting  facts,  among 
the  transactions  of  the  various  states  around  him,  on 
which  to  ground  theory.     What  he  has  proposed 
however  seems  rather  an  idea  of  a  colony  of  philo- 
sophers, to  be  founded  among  barbarians,  than  what 
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cotold  be  serioudy  <^bfisd  for  improving  the  condi-  £ect.  * 
tion  Qf  the  whole,  or  «oy  part  of  Greece.  We  ave  '' 
tt>ld  none  of  bis  works  were  published  while  h« 
lived*  That  on  government  has  obvious  inconsis* 
tencies,  which  doubtless  would  have  been  corrected 
had  he  completed  it  £or  publication ;  and)  in  some 
parts^  it  seems  meetly  a  cdlection  of  notes  for  fu- 
ture use.  Yet  his  projected  commonwealth »  wiH, 
among  other  parts  of  the  work,  deserve  some  fur- 
ther observation. 

In  the  small  independent  state  which  he  pro- 
poses, which,  in  modem  days  might  rather  be 
called  a  township,  he  would  have .  his  citizens  all 
aovereins,  like  the  Genoese  and  Venetian  nobles. 
Were  it  possible,  he  says,  he  would  have  them 
served  only  by  slaves ;  and  to  these  exclusively  he 
wonld  commit  mechanical  arts,  husbandry,  and  all 
trade.  But,  in  failure  of  slaves  of  mifficiovt  num- 
ber, or  of  sufficient  ability,  he  would  allow  subjects 
ot  his  citizens,  in  a  condition  somewhat  above  abso- 
lute  slavery,  such  as  existed  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  distinguished  from  ellizens  by  the  name 
of  PetisBCians.  These  might  be  eidier  Greeks  or 
barbarians.  But  whedier  one  or  the  other,  he 
would  fdace  them  in  a  more  degOKled  condition 
ibm  the  Laconian,  and  some  other  Periieciaiis; 
for,  to  insure  their  subserviency,  he  would  nevw 
admit  them  to  hold  the  aniM  or  use  the  discipline 
of  the  phalanz,  but  woidd  "limit  dieir  military 
service  to  that  of  the  light-armed;  and  as  they 
were  to  have  no  participalkn  in  civil  power,  their 
supefimity  in  condition  to  the  slave  would  be 
utterly  preearious.  ^ 

That  excellent  princi]^  of  the  British  con- 
stkution,  holding  diat  puhUc  good  consiBts  in 
aocumulation  cS  private  good,  he  has  rejected; 
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CHAP,  adopting  the  contrary  principle,  which  prevailed 
J^I^Jl^  among  the  Grecian  republics,  of  an  imaglrtary 
public  whoilf  diadnct  from  private  good ;  s6  that 
the  puUic  was  a  tyrant,  warranted  by  the  con- 
stitution to  be  regardless  of  individuals.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  principle  then  he  would,  like  the 
Cretan  and  Lacedaemonian  lawgivers,  deny  to  all 
bis  noble  dtizeiis  the  natural  rights  and  dignity 
and  inJGfyments  of  fathers  of  families ;  and,  coti- 
trary  to  the  maxim  of  the  English  law,  expressed 
in  the  emphatical  phraste  *  Every  man's  house  is 
^  his  casde,'  he  would  hardly  allow  a  home.  As  at 
Lacedasmon,  no  man  was  to  live  at  home ;  all 
were  to  eat  at  public  tables ;  and  there  (not  as  at 
Lacedsmon,  every  one  bringing  his  own)  all  werd 
to  take  the  fare  publicly  provided.  As  at  Lacedse* 
mon,  children  were  to  be  considered  as  bek>nging 
to  .the  public,  and  parents  were  not  to  interfere  in 
their  education.  Dignity  and  civil  authority,  afi  aC 
Lacedasmonj  were  to  be  the  ]xivilege  of  elderhood 
only.  A  legislature  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to 
make  needless  by  the  perfection  of  his  general  kw^ 
and  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  which,  thrdugh 
education  and  by  his  institutions  altogether,  he 
would  insu)*e  to  his  elders ;  so  that  arbitraiy  decH 
sion  on  new  and  extraordinary  cases  would  be,  iti 
their  haiids,  he  reckoned,  safe. 

With  siKh  ideas  of  perfection  in  government^ 
the  constitutions  of  Hhe  Grecian  republics  of  hsa 
age  would  not  be  likely  to  have  much  of  hte 
apptobation.  Democracy  accordingly,  which  h<r 
had  had  large  opportunity  to  see,  especially  at 
Athens,  he  condemns  vehemendy ;  prone,  he  says^ 
beyond  other  governments,  to  give  opportunity 
for  the  tjrranny  of  one,  and  itself  the  tyranny  of 
ad  ill-informed,  passionate  multitude.    Ptoper  aris- 
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tocracy^  appArently  hi9  &v<H*ite  govorvnetit  among  sect. 
tho9e  Jmown  in  practice^  he  asserts  hardly  to  have  ^* 
existed  in  his  timtey  having  degenerated  everywhere 
into  either  democracy  or  a  tyrannical  oligarchy* 
The  Creeks  of  his  age,  be  adds,  were  solifcitous, 
leas  fix*  good  government  than  for  the  acquisition 
cC  poiKer  and  personal  importance;  and,  among 
their  political  struggles,  prospect  of  these  fiuling, 
they  usually  gave  up  contest,  and  submitted  to  the 
damiaioa  of  rivals.  This  indeed  is  .no  more  than  - 
the  general  character  of  what  has  been  so  often 
fl»isoalled  the  ardent  spirit  of  liberty.  The  real 
spirit  of  liberty  is  not  an  ardent  but  a  sober  and 
leflectiiig  spirlu  The  airdent,  rarely  fiuling  among 
z^aloti  for  democracy, .  is  not  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
but,  in  the  leadens,  a  spirit  of  ambition,  in  the 
midtitude,  a  spirit  of  envy,  of  licentiousness,  and, 
as  it  has  been  top  often  seen,  in  antient  and  in 
modern  times,  of  cruelty. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  monarchy,    ^ 
exclusively  of  that  violence  upon  former  const** 
tulions  which  the  Greeks  denominated  Tyranny, 
he  reckons  five  distinct  characters  of  legal  king« 
doms;    one  absolute,  four  limited.     The  purely 
ahfiolute»  he  takes  into  consideration  as   ground 
for  useful  remark  and  argument,,  considering  it 
however  as  meerly  ideal.    For  one  man,. he  ob-  AriftPoUt. 
s«*ves»  caitfiot  rule  multitudes  without  the  ccmsent  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
of  some  among  them,  on  whom  therefore  he  is 
eflfectually  dependent.     The  power  of  the  most 
despotic  tyrants,  known  iimong  the  Greeks,  rested 
on  the  support  of  a  party,  and  generally,  he  says, 
a  party   outrageously   democratical.      '  Tyranny,' 
he  remarks  in  another  place,  ^  is  a  compound  of 

*  democracy    and    the    extremest   oligarchy,    and 

*  therefore  the  most  oppressive  of  all  governments, 
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CHAP.    *  partaking  ot  the  two  worst,  and  replete  with  the 
^]^}l  .  •  excesses  and  all  the  cvib  of  both*.    Therefore 
^  those  commonly  called  absdute  monarchies^  as 
^  being  most  nearly  so,  those  of  Asia  especially, 

*  whose  people  have  always  been  reddier  for  sub- 

*  serviency  than  the  Europeans,  are  not  exactly  so. 
^  Among  them   all   a  customary   system  of  law, 

*  transmitted  throi^h  ages,  is  strictly  maintained ; 
^  and  the  attachment  of  the  pecqple  to  the  system, 
^derived  from  their  fore&thers,  at  the  same  time 

*  supports  and  checks  the  royal  audiority.  Hence 
'  those  governments  have  not  been  subject  to 
'  revolutions.' 

Very  similar  to  this  was  a  kind  of  monarchy  of 
which  many  iostanoes  had  been  seen  among  the 
little  states  of  Greece.  The  people  of  a  republie, 
unable  otherwise  to  obviate  the  evils  of  civil  con- 
test among  themselves,  agreed  upon  the  resouMe  of 
electing  a  king  (or  tyrant,  as  they  sometimes 
intitled  him)  to  absolute  power,  fiar  the  purpose  of 
inforcing  the  constitutional  laws.  Some  had  been 
so  elected  fir  life,  and  some  for  a  limited  period ; 
and  such  monardiy,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to 
observe,  differed  from  the  Asiatic  only  as  it  was 
elective,  whereas  the  Asiatic  were  hereditary.  Far 
this  difference  he  reckons  it  a  seccmd  kind  of  legal 
monarchy. 

These  we  should  hardly  now  call  bakneed 
monarchies,  or  free  constitutions;  no  bahncing 
civil  authority  seeming  to  have  had  regular  estab- 
lishment in  them :  an  efficient  limitation  appears 
only  in  the  means  of  rebelHon  which  the  people 

ri'ar  &o  Ji)  xai  phaUpJlaHi^  roij;  ijfwi^^  kiV,  Art  hi  JvoTv 
tfti^xgifA^)]  xaxuv,  xai  tds  raf Oc6o6^«v  xoi  4^  AfM^lJas  iyw€^  ^ 
vftp  di/u^ifw  rwv  ^•kiTSMf.   Arist.  Poltt  I,  5.  c  10. 
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possessed,  as  forining  the  military  of  the  state,   stxyr. 
Such  apparently  was  the  limitation  producing  that  ^^^ 
general  respect  of  the  Asiatic  princes  for  the  laws 
and  cstaUished  customs,  whence  revolutions  among 
them  were  rare. 

The  third  kind  of  monarchy,  in  Aristotle's  list, 
was  that  more  liberal  and  regularly-balanced  con* 
stitation,  described  by  Homer  as  universal  in  those 
called  the  heroic  ages,  and  which  has  occurred  for 
notice  in  an  early  part  of  this  history.  For  this  9^'^.!*^ 
Anstotle  refers  to  Homer :  the  &mg,  he  sajrs,  com-  - 
manded  in  war,  and  pmsided  in  religious  cere- 
monies and  judicial  proceedings.  On  Homer's 
authori^  it  may  be  added  that;  in  emergencies 
he  afliembled  the  people,  and  presided  in  the 
assembly^ 

A  Iborth  kind,  the  most  narrowly  limited  that 
coidd  consist  with  any  n^al  dignity,  was  seen  in 
the  Laeedaunonian  kingdom.  There  the  kings, 
tho  iktir  persons  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  their 
dignity  allowed  high,  had,  as  kings,  no  civil  autho- 
nty  :  they  were  meerly  hereditary  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  military,  and  hereditary  high-priests ; 
partakmg  constitutionally  of  civil  power  only  as 
hereditary  senators. 

It  is  then  remarkable  that,  as  for  his  own  imagi- 
nary republic  Aristotle  has  proposed  no  legislature, 
soi,  in  describing  these  several  kinds  of  existing 
monarchy,  he  has  said  of  none  where  any  power  of 

.^ArbtoHe  hts  inferred,  from  an  ezpiesiion  attributed  bj 
Homer  to  AgamemDon,  that  personal  security  against  the 
monarches  power  was  not  dulj  provided  for  in  this  constitution. 
Probably  there  were  deficiencies  and  irregularities ;  yet  such 
aa  txpreMion,  as  he  has  noticed,  from  a  prince  commahdiag, 
at  the  time,  not  in  his  capital  but  in  Ills  camp  in  a  distant  coun- 
try, and  represented  as  speaking  in  anger,  seems  hardly  to 
carry  any  decisive  information  on  the  subject 
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CHAP,   iegiabtioiii  rested ;  and  yet  it  i>  fiilly  implied  dnt 
^^^1^  in  none,  not  even  the  most  absolute  of  the  Asiatic, 
any  more  than  in  the  old  constitution  of  the  JNf  edcs 
and  Persian9»  wa9  a  power  admitted  in  the  Uag 
alone  to  add  to  or  alter  the  law. 

But,  having  indicated  five  characters  of  monar- 
chy, graduated  from  extreme  despotism  to  the 
smallest  extent  of  power  which  can  any  way  wp* 
port,  the  eminence  essential  to  royalty,  Uie  philoso^ 
pher  disappoints  us  with  declaring  that  he  proposes 


Aritt.  Po-  to  consider  the  two  extremes  only ;  the  purely  ab? 

cVu.  '  sgluie  monarchy,  which  he. reckons  but  ideU,  ami 
the  most  limited  of  the  kinds  known  in  praouce^ 
that  in  which  the  king  had  no  civil  authority ;  ber 
cause,  he  says,  the  others  differed  from  these  oaiy 
as  they  more  or  less  approached  either.  The  ideal 
will  hardly  be  an  object  here ;  the  other,  exempli" 
fied  in  the  l^acedftmonian  constitution,  has  been  in 
an  early  part  of  this  history  spoken  of  largely*.  In- 
cidentally however  he  is  led  to  some  notice  of  mo* 
narchies  of- the  intermediate  char^ters,  which  will 
deserve  attention. 

Arist.  Po-       Propositi  to  Ulustratc  and  ascertain  the  charao- 

c.  10. '  teristical  differences  between  legal  monarchy  and 
illegal,  or,  according  to  the  Greek  terms,  kingdom 
and  tyranny  (jneaning  by  kingdom  kih^^ly  govern* 
ment  regularly  established,  and  by  tyranny  mo* 
narchal  power  founded  on  ihe  overthrow  of  a  for- 
mer constitution)  he  states,  for  examples  of  legal 
monarchy,  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution,  the 
Athenian,  as  it  stood  under  the  last  king,  Codrus, 
the  Molossian,  and  the  Macedonian ;  adding,  re- 
markably enough,  the  Persian,  but  only  as  it  stood 
in  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus.  In  the  end  then 
he  comes  to  this  extraordinary  conclusion ;  ^  At 
^  this  time,'  he  says,  ^  proper  kingdoms  no  longer 
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*  €ftist,  all  having  degenerated '  nearly  into  thonar-    sect. 
*■  diies  and  tyrannies ;  because  fealty  to  a  proper      ^' 
^  king  is  simply  voluntary;  and,  in  these  times 
^  there  is  more  equality  among  men,  so  that  none 

•  have  such  supereminent  merit  as  to  deserve  the 

•  elevation*     Where  power  must  be  supported  by 

*  fiction  or  force,  it  becomes  tyranny.*  Consonant- 
ly with  this,  he  says,  in  another  place,  allegiance  to 
a  king  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  people  at  pleasure. 
Nevertheless  he  requires  force  to  be  employed,  if 
necessary,  for  the  support  of  his  republic,  and  of  i.  7.  c.  s. 
sdl  republics ;  but  he  absolutely  dlenies  it,  how  ^'  ^'  ^'  *^* 
consistently  seems  not  easy  to  discover,  for  the 
siqiport  of  monarchal  authority,  however  legally 
foiHtdM.     How  then  the  pleasure  of  the  people 

was  to  be  legally  declared ;  what  was  to  be  if  half 
desired  to  remove  the  king,  whether  to  elect  another 
king,  or  to  establish  another  constitution,  and  half 
to  support  the  actual  king  and  maintain  the  existing 
conddtucfon ;  or  if  half  the  opponents  of  royalty 
desirad  a  democracy  and  half  an  aristocracy,  he  has  . 
omitted  to  say.  Moreover,  reckoning  election  es- 
'semial  to  the  establishment  of  proper  kingly 'Au- 
thority, and  voluntary  obedience  essential  to  its 
ooiltimBince,  and  adding  that,  in  his  opinion,  heredi* 
tary  8«iceesaion  principally  had  produced  the  exten- 
sive abolition  of  monarchy  among  the  Greeks,  yet, 
of  his  five  examples  of  legal  monarchy,  three  were, 
as  iar  as  history  traces  them,  clearly  hereditary. 
The  Athenians  are  said,  in  troublesome  times  be* 
yond  any  very  certain  memorials,  to  have  elected 
Codrus ;  thus  interrupting  hereditary  succession ; 
and  (so  little  is  known  of  Peraian  history)  possibly 
Cyrus  also  may  have  been  king  by  election,  though 
more  generally  and  probably  supposed  by  inheri- 
tance.    Homer,  to  whom  Aristotle  refers  for  the 
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most  authoritetive  account  of  that  monarchal  con- 
stitution which  he  reckoned  the  best,  shows  indeed 
that,  in  the  a}|;e8  he  has  described,  hereditary  suc- 
cession rested  on  no  very  certain  ground ;  but,  &r 
from  virarrantiiig  the  philosopher's  revolutionary 
doctrine,  he  places  the  authority  of  the  king,  once 
legally  hoUing  the  scepter,  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Jupiten 

Beyond  doubt  the  science  of  government  has 
been  greatly  improved  in  modem  ages ;  not  through 
greater  talents  of  either  legislators  or  philosophical 
peculators,  but,  principally,  through  the  new  and 
extended  opportunities  for  observing  what  might  be 
raised  on  the  broader  base^  of  the  states  into  which 
Europe,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire, 
became  divided.  It  cannot  now  be  hazardous  to 
assert,  tho  against  Aristotle,  that  the  broader,  at 
les^t  to  such  extent,  are  the  surer  and  altogether 
more  advantageous  bases ;  nor  hardly  will  any  be 
found  now  to  contend  that  either  elective  m(Hiarchy, 
or  such  a  republic  as.he  has  proposed,  is  desimble. 
For  examples  of  legal  kingdoms,  naming  Lacedab- 
mon,  Molossis,  and  Macedonia,  which  were  aU  lie- 
reditary,  yet  stating  no  reason  for  afterward  denying 
any  legal  kingdom  to  exist  in  his  time,  except  diat 
none  were  elective^  it  seems  to  follow  that,  unless 
for  the  hereditary  succession  (which  tho  he  reckon- 
ed it  a  great  defect,  yet  experience  in  the  course  of 
ages  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  internal  peace) 
the  Lacedaemonian,  Molossian  and  Macedonian 
were,  still,  in  his  time  and  in  his  opinion,  legal 
limited  monarchies. 
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*Tiu:  Athenian  government,  in  its  various  changes  sect. 
from  kingdom  to  democracy,  and  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  his^ 
tory,  as  iar  as  remtuning  documents  allow,  to  unfold. 
The  eaiiy  Persian  seems  to  have  been  classed  with 
diem,  by  Aristotle,  only  as  an  example  (the  less  to' 
be  gamsaid,  as  in  his  age  and  country  very  little 
known)  of  his  favorite  tenet,  of  which  he  could  find 
few  examples  in  practice,  that  monarchy  should  be 
elective,  and  of  that  other,  of  which,  if  he  could 
find  any  example,  none  seemed  in  his  time  td 
remain,  that  fealty  to  legal  monarchs  should  be  so 
purely  voluntary  that  it  might  be  withdrawn  at 
pleasure.  What  gleanings  then  may  be  found  of 
the  history  of  the  small  obscure  kingdom  of  Molos- 
sis,  as  a  portion  of  the  proper  history  of  Greece, 
(or  which,  in  prosecuting  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lics, a  place  equally  convenient  has  not  before  oc- 
curred, may  here  deserve  notice ;  and  will  more 
pnticularly  require  it  for  the  eulogy  which  Aristo- 
tle, tho  with  little  explanation,  has  bestowed  on  its( 
constitution. 

Molossis  was  one,  it  is  said,  of  fourteen  small  Theopom. 
states  within  the  country  known  by  the  general  L7.p.469. 
name  of  Epirus ;  but  it  was  of  the  largest.     Its  ex-  «^-  ^^ 
tent  and    boimdaries    however,  even  in    Strabo's 
time,  were  not  to  be  ascertained ;  the  devastation 
insuing  the  conquest  by  those  among  the  most  fla- 
^tious  and  cruel,  tho,  as  the  most  successful,  the 
most  renowned  of  conquerors,  the  Romans,  having 
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CHAP,  obliterated  indications ;  and  the  Grecian  geogra* 
^^"''  pher's  melancholy  picture  is  largely  confirmed  by 
the  account  even  of  the  Roman  historian,  Livy.  To 
Aristode's  time,  with  an  advantageous  constitution, 
and  force  sufficing  for  defence,  but  not  tempting  to 
seek  conquest,  the  Molossian  people  seem  to  have 
been,  for  ages,  in  more  fortunate  circumstanees 
than  were  common  around  them.  Their  territory 
•strab.ibid.  was,  in  large  proportion,  eminently  fruitful.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona,  within  it,  highly  revered  always, 
but  especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  gave  it  a  degree 
of  sacred  character.  Surrounded  mostly  by  lofty 
mountains,  a  large  invading  force  might  be  cbeckod 
by  very  inferior  numbers ;  and  the  temptation  for 
a  small  one,  with  predatory  purposes,  was  much 
obviated  by  the  circumstances  which  made  difficul- 
ty for  any  such  to  carry  off,  if  it  might  seis&e,  plun- 
der. The  northern  part,  against  Macedonia,  and 
the  eastern,  against  Thessaly,  very  high  land,  to 
which  the  approach  was  everywhere  steep  and  rug^ 
ged,  was  itself  mostTy  level  enough  for  cultivation  ; 
the  soil  fi-uitful,  water  abounding,  and  the  climate 
altogether  advantageous.  If  Passaron,  the  capital 
of  Molossis,  was  not  eminent  among,  cities  of  tlie 
day,  it  seems  to  have  been  because  the  Molosskitta 
were  not  compelled  by  circumstances,  like  the  re- 
publican Greeks,  with  exception,  as  we  have  for- 

Ch.  3.  s.    merly  observed,  almost  only  for  the   Eieians,  to 
'  ^  ^  ^*    confine  themselves,  in  crowded  habitation,  within 


city- walls. 

Epirus,  thq  mostly  held  by  people  of  Grecian 

speech  and  lineage,  had  an  intermixture  of  those 
Herod.1.6.  Called  barbarians;  lUyrians,  and  perhaps  others. 
viut^v.  Herodotus,  however,  among  earliest,  and  Plutarch^ 
^^'  among  late  antient  historians,  clearly  reckon  the 
]. %c. 80.  Molossians  a  Grecian  people.     Some  expressions 

Strab.  1.  7. 
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of  Thocydides  and  Strabo  may  perhaps  be  constru-  SECTi 
ed  either  way.  But,  as  it  has  been  formerly  observ-  .^^^I;^^ 
ed,  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Strabo  concur  in 
blowing  that  all  Greece  was  of  mked  population ; 
and  how  the  distinction  of  Greek  aiid  barbarian, 
unknown  to  Homer,  arose,  and  what  at  last  it  was, 
always  remained  uncertain.  Strabo  however  clears 
ly  ^cknowleging  the  Macedonian  for  a  Greek  na-^ 
tion,  assures  us  that  the  general  language  of  the 
£pirots  was  the  Macedonian  dialect  of  the  Greek ; 
that  where  another  language,  probably  the  lUyric, 
was  in  use,  the  people;  commonly  spoke  both,  and 
that,  in  habits  and  manners,  most  of  the  Epirots  « 

hardly  d]£fered  firom  the  Macedonians. 

The  governments  of  the  Epirot  states  were,  some  f^^^ 
republican,  with  annual    chief  magistrates,  as  at  stnb.'i.7. 
Athens,    Thebes    and   Rome ;  others  monarchal. 
That  of  Molossis,  from  earliest  tradition,  was  mo- 
narchal ;  and,  Whether  the  people  may  have  been 
more  or  less  allowed  the  always  questionable  dignity 
of  pure  Grecian  blood,  yet  the  claim  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  oldest  and  noblest  Grecian  origin, 
le^ng  on   tradition,  but  asserted  by  Strabo   and 
Plutarch,  wiTh  Aristode's   assent  implied,  is  not 
Ibund  anywhere    controverted.       They  reckoned  strab.i.7- 
themselves    direct  descendents    of   Neoptolemus  pynii/ 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles ;  who,  it  was  said,  after 
die  Trojan  war,  migrating  from  Tbessaly,  became 
king  of  Molossis.    Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to 
this  lofty  pretension,  that  the  Molossian  scepter  re- 
mained in  one  Greek  family,  from  times  beyond 
certain  history  till  after  Aristotle's  age,  appears  sa- 
tisfactorily testified. 

By  advantage  of  situation  and  constitution,  ex- 
empt from  great  troubles,  Molossis,  had  it  had  his- 
torians, probably  afforded  little  for  general  interest* 
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CHAP.  Nevertheless  we  learn,  from  the  father  of  Oreciam 
^^^^''  histozy,  that,  some  generations  before  his  time,  it  ivas 
esteemed  respectable,  among  Grecian  states*  The 
tale  wherein  this  appears,  like  many  of  that  writer^ 
somewhat  of  a  romantic  cast,  nevertheless  may  have 
been  true  in  all  its  parts ;  an4,  for  the  informar 
tion  it  aflbrds  of  an  important  change  of  manners 
and  policy  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  florishing^ 
condition  of  several  republics  about  the  age  of  the 
Athenian  legislator  Solon,  some  destroy^  before 
the  historian  wrote,  others  little  heard  of  since, 
while  Molossis  s^parently  remained  unshaken,  it 
may  be  reckoned  of  considerable  historical  value. 
Herod.  1.6.  Cleisthencs,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  under  whose  rule 
that  little  state  was  eminent  among  those  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, desiring,  the  historian  says,  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  man  of  the  greatest  considenttian 
and  bluest  worth  of  all  Greece,  opened  his  house 
for  any  who,  from  personal  dignity  and  the  emij- 
nence  of  their  countries,  might  have  pretensions  ; 
that  so  he  might  have  opportunity  to  estimate  their 
merits.  Thirteen  guests,  rivals  for  his  f«vor,  are 
thus  described.  There  came  fipm  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy,  then  florishing  extraordinarily, 
Smindyrides  of  Sybaris  and  Damas  of  Siria.  The 
former  was  remarked  for  going  beyond  all  of  his 
time  in  the  luxury,  for  which  .Sybaris  was  renown- 
ed. Damas  was  son  of  that  Samyris,  who  was  dis<- 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  Wise.  Amphim- 
nestus  came  from  Epidamnus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ionian,  gulph.  Males  was  of  ^tolia,  brother  of 
Titormus,  esteemed  the  strongest  man  in  Greece, 
but  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  society  of  men  to 
reside  in  the  farthest  part  of  iEtolia^     Leocedes, 

3  Late  writers,  Athensus  and  iElian,  show  that  Titormus 
iiad  wide  fame  for  bodily  strength ;  but  information  of  the 
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¥fas  son  of  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos ;  that  Pheidon,  sect. 
says  the  historian  who,  established  uniformity  of  "' 
weights  and  measures  throughout  Peloponnesus, 
and^  together  with  his  power  (so  far,  it  may  seem, 
beneficially  exerted)  was  remarked  for  an  arrogance 
unequalled  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  depriving  the 
Eleians  of  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  festival, 
he  assumed  it  himself^.  Two  came  from  Arcadia, 
Amiahtus  of  Trapezus,  and  Laphanes  of  Pseos. 
The  &ther  of  the  latter,  Euphorion,  was  celebrated 
fcHT  his  extensive  hospitality,  and  h^d  the  extraorr 
dinary  fame  of  having  entertained  the  gods  Castor 
and  Pollux.  -  Lysanias  came  from  Eretria  in  Eur 
boea,  then  greatly  florishing ;  Onomastus  from 
Eleia' :  Megacles  and  Hippocleides  were  of  Athens ; 
the  latter  esteemed  the  richest  Athenian  of  his  time, 
and  the  handsomest:  Diactorides  was  of  Cranon 
and  Scopade  in  Thessaly ;  Alcon  was  of  Molossis. 
This  simple  description  of  Alcon,  combined  with 
what  has  preceded,  enough  marks  that  the  Molos- 
akffis  were  esteemed  a  Grecian  people,  and  Molossis 
.then  considerable  among  the  Grecian  states.  One 
of  the  Athenians,  Megacles,  was   the  successful 


drase  of  his  ayolding  humao  society,  as  the  early  historian  re- 
parts,  mif  ht  have  been  more  interesting  than  their  eztraTagant 
tales  of  his  feats,  while  he  was  eminent  in  it.  His  retirement 
probably  procnred  him  the  title,  which  JEWdm  gives  him,  of 
the  faerdman.  The  company  with  which  his  brother  asso- 
ciated, in  the  more  authentic  account  of  Herodotus,  marks 
enough  that  the  family  was  eminent  among  the  ^tolians. 
Athen.  1.  2.  c.  2.     iEI.  1.  12.  c.  22. 

^  The  disagreement  found,  among  antient  writers,  concerning 
lliat  eminent  tyrant,  has  been  noticed  in  the  appendix  ta  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  History.  Inclined,  when  ingaged  in  that 
early  part  of  the  History  to  hold  to  the  text  of  Herodotus,  as  it 
siaads  ia  our  copies,  all  that  has  fallen  in  my  way  since  te 
observe,  including  some  adverse  argument,  has  tended,  I  will 
own,  only  to  strengthen  my  early  opinion. 
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ckAP.    suitor.     His  familT  was  of  the  most  eminent  of 
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^.^^.y^^  Athens ;  his  &ther,  Alcmsson,  whom  we  have  seen 
ai^8.5.   leader  (^  a  party  there,  had,  in  banishment,  been 
History.  .  honorably  entertained  by  the  great  king  of  Lydia, 
Croesus.     Megacles  succeeding  hin  in  eminence 
with  that  party,  acquired  command  of  the  govern* 
ment  of  Athens  ^  and  the  great  Pericles,  who  after- 
ward ruled  the  commonwealth  with  princely  sway, 
ch.if  tji.  was  a  descendant  of  the  matxA  widi  the  dat^lner  of 
Histoiy.     Cleistfaenes,  by  his  mother,  Agariste,  who  was  her 
grand-daughter. 

What  then  among  curious  matters,  in  this  little 
detail,  especially  will  deserve  notice,  is  the  evi- 
dence that  die  republican  jealousy,  which,,  after* 
Xeii.Hei.  ward,  in  the  most  florishmg  age  of  Grecian 
\\  \\y  ^  philosophy,  west  to  the  extreme  <^  fixbidding  in-* 
ofud^'**^  termarriage  of  Greeks  of  different  states,  m  a  just 
HiiUNy.     and  even  necessary  policy  of  repuUics,  had  not  ]ret 

any  such  force.  Farther  then  will  deserve 
the  fallen  state  of  seven  of  the  repub* 
lies,  mentioned  by  the  historian  as  then  among  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greek  nation.  Alreddy  in 
his  own  age,  less  than  a  century  and  half  later,  Ar« 
gos  had  wholly  lost  its  preeminence  ;  Siris,  Trape- 
zus,  P«os,  Crenon,  and  Soopada^.  remained  hardly 
names  for  history ;  Sybaris  was  annihilated.  In 
unceasing  strife  with  on^another,  and  within  them- 
selves, all  the  Grecian  republics  were  overborne  by 
Lacedasmon  and  Athens  ;  powerful  chiefly  through 
their  constitutions,  better  adapted  for  conquest ;  aad 
Greece  was  no  longer  a  country  in  which  the  road 
to  fame  was  open  to  its  whole  population :  political 
and  military  eminence,  and  high  consideration, 
were  limited  to  the  cities  of  Lacedasmon  and 
Athens. 
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Wc  have  formerly  observed  Xenophon  remark-    sect. 
ing  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  ,^^^^:^^ 
war,  whatever  a  Lacedaemonian  commanded  was,  Chap.  23. 
throughout  Greece,  implicitly  obeyed.    Before  that  HiA^ry.' 
war  the  concurrence  of  Athens  was  requisite  to  pro- 
cure such  universal  obedience.    During  the  short 
invohition  of  interests  of  the  leading  parties  in  those 
imperial  republics,  even  distant  Molossis  found  it 
expedient  to    obey   their   joint  injunction.    The  Ch.ii.t.4. 
great  Athenian,  Themistocks,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,   obnoxious  to  both,  banished  from  Athens, 
perhaps  in  regular  course  of  law,  and  then,  by  their 
joint  arbitrary  commands,  driven  from  republics 
friendly  to  him,  hoped  at  length  to  find  security  in 
Molossis  from  the  liberality  of  its  king,  Admetus* 
Thither  however  he  ^vas  pursued  by  rafinisters  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  two  imperial  governments,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  his  person.    This  the 
Mdossian  prince  refused;  not  however   without 
apology,  which  apparently  a  reasonable  policy  re« 
quired :  but  Themistocles  was  thus  inabled  to  pro* 
secqte  his  light  to  the  surer  refuge  which  he  found 
in  the  Persian  empire. 

When,  not  long  after,  that  war  broke  out  which 
undier  the  lead  of  the  two  imperial  states,  divided 
the  repuUics,  during  so  many  years,  against  one- 
another,  the  nordiem  kingdoms  Molossis  and  Ma- 
cedonia, appear  to  have  avoided  immediate  impli- 
cation ;  neither  being  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in 
naming  the  allies  of  each  party  at  its  beginning. 
But  hostilities,  which  incidental  information  shows 
to  have  been  almost  incessant  among  even  the  small- 
est of  the  republics,  even  those  too  insignificant  to 
be  noticed  by  the  historians  of  the  nation,  unless 
when*  any  interest  of  an  imperial  people  was  mate- 
rially implicated,  had  been  previously  raging  among 
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CHAP,    the  little  states  on  the  southern  border  of  Molossfs  ; 

v^^p^^^  and  soon  this  so  ingaged  the  attention  of  the  great- 
er contending  powers,  that  it  appears  to  have  bc' 
come  expedient  or  even  necessary  for  the  Molos- 
sians  to  choose  their  party.  Macedonia,  divided 
by  Molossis  from  the  scene  of  actual  hostilities,  was 
less  immediately  threatened  ;  yet  its  politic  king, 
Perdiccas,  was  led  by  apprehension  of  the  conse- 

T^ucyd.  quences  to  take  a  part.  Not  friendly  to  Lacedae- 
*  mon,  but  more  fearing  the  wild  ambition  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  their  means  of  affecting  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom  through  their  naval  power, 
and  yet  anxious  to  avoid  provoking  their  resent- 
ment, he  sent  a  thousand  men,  not  publickly 
acknowleging  them  as  *  in  his  service,  to  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  Lacedasmonian  general 
commanding  in  those  parts.  At  this  time  the 
king  of  Molossis,  Thar}'ps^,  son  of  Admetus,  was 
under  age,  and  a  regent  administered  the  govern- 
ment. The  Molossians,  an  inland  people,  had  less 
to  fear  from  the  superior  navy  of  Athens,  than 
from  the  preponderant  landforce  of  Lacedaemon ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  politics  of  the  Athe- 
nian democracy,  and  its  ordinary  treatment  of  those 
whom  it  styled  allies,  would  be  more  alarming  than 
any  politics  yet  avowed  by  Lacedaemon,  or  any 
known  conduct  of  its  government.      The  Molos- 

^  The  name  of  this  prince  is  found  variouslj  written, 
Tharyps,  Tharjpus,  Tbarytas.  Thucydides  informs  us  that 
even  tfie  ^tolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  little  distant 
as  ^tolia  was  from  Attica,  could  hardly  be  understood  by  an 
Athenian.  (Thucyd.  1.  3.  c.  95.  ch.  16.  S.  6.  of  this  History.) 
Molossis,  being  considerably  more  distant,  it  seems  likely  that 
a  difficulty  for  writing  a  MolossSan  name  'might  arise  from  pe^ 
culiarities  in  the  Molossian  pronuntiation  ;  as  with  us,  greatly 
as  the  provincial  dialects  have  within  the  last  half  century 
been  wearing  out,  a  Somersetshire  man  might  yet  have  diffi- 
culty to  write,  or  even  speak,  the  name  of  a  man  of  the  York** 
shire  dales,  after  that  man's  own  pronuntiation. 
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sians,  in  these  circumstances,  decided  openly  for  the 
Lacedaemonian  alliance,  and  the  regent  in  person 
led  a  body  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
in  Acamania. 

Here  two  matters  deserve  notice,  with  a  view  to 
the  principal  subject  before  us:  first,  the  accord- 
ance, in  the  Molossian  practice,  with  what  we  have 
observed  to  have  been  generally  held  among  the 
Greeks,  from  Homer's  age  to  Aristotle's,  that  it 
was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  kings,  and  con- 
sequently of  regents,  to  exercise  in  person  military 
command  ;  and,  secondly,  what  is  more  important, 
the  steddiness  of  the  Molossian  constitution,  in 
maintaining  regular  succession  to  the  throne :  in 
Molossis,  it  appears,  a  minor  was  not  superseded,  as 
formerly  in  modem  European  kingdoms  (of  which, 
in  our  own,  the  reign  of  our  g^at  Alfred  is  an 
example)  on  account  of  temporary  inability  from 
nonage. 

In  the  progress  of  the  war  between  the  two 
imperial  republics,  the  contest,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,  was  so  led  to  other  parts  as  to  afibrd  the 
happy  opportunity  used  by  the  little  states  of  Acar- 
nania  and  southern  Epirus,  with  a  wise  moderation, 
rare  among  the  Grecian  republics  for  establishing  a 
lasting  peace  among  themselves.  As  then  the 
fidelity  of  the  regent  of  Molossis  to  his  trust 
appears  honorable  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
Molossian  constitution,  so  the  conduct  of  the 
young  king  afterward  would  also  reflect  honor  on 
both.  Tharyps  is  said  to  have  used  the  opportu- 
nity of  peace  all  around  his  little  dominion  for 
going  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of  science,  to 
acquire  knowlege  under  the  professors  of  all 
sciences  there  ;  and  he  has  had  the  credit,  among 
the  later  Greek  writers,  of  having  become  eminent 

VOL.  rn.  22 
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CHAP,  both  for'  learning,   and  for   able    and   beneficial 

^^^'  conduct  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom.     Plu- 


piut.T.  tarch's  eulogy  seems  to  indicate  that  much  of 
Poi7b.i.4.  the  advantageous  character  of  the  north-western 
?;"h!i6.a.6.  Greeks,  which,  according  to  die  testimony  of 
©fthisHut.  Polybius,  formerly  noticed,  they  maintained  to  his 
age,  was  owing  to  the  improvements  introduced 
by  Tharyps. 

Thenceforward  Molossis  appears  to  have  injoyed 
a  fortunate  historical  obscurity,  till  the  great  Philip 
of  Macedonia  brought  it  into  notice  of  Grecian 
writers,  in  a  way  alien  to  the  republican  system, 
by  marrying  Olympias,  sister  of  its  soverein  Alexan- 
um's^  der.  Then  we  get  Aristotle's  assurance,  that  the 
cAO.kii.  government  was  a  limited  monarchy,  and  of  the 
more  strictly  limited,  nearly  resembling  the  Lace* 
dsemonian ;  and  further,  that  it  was  of  great  anti- 
quity, being  among  the  oldest  known  to  have 
subsisted  to  his  time  without  revolution.  In  treating 
of  the  age  following  that  of  Aristotle,  a  very  in- 
teresting particular  of  the  Molossian  constitution  is 
PJ^^-  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  According  to  immemorial 
custom  the  Molossians  assembled  in  Passaron,  the 
capital,  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  king ;  and,  among 
solemn  sacrifices,  oaths  were  mutual,  the  king 
swearing  to  maintain  the  free  constitution,  and  the 
people  not  only  to  support  the  king  in  the  royal 
dignity,  but  also  to  maintain  it  in  his  family. 
T.  Liv.  'pi^g  Roman  historian's  account  of  the  destructive 

ravage  of  Molossis  by  his  fellowcountrymen,  almost 
to  the  extermination  of  the  people,  in  the  next 
following  age,  may  then  deserve  some  observation 
here :  for,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  coloring 
which  he  has  endevored  to  put  upon  contests  of 
the  Molossians  among  themselves,  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  it  is  enough  evident  that 
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the  oppression  g[  Roman  republican  dominion^  sect. 
under  which  they  had  been  reduced,  drove  them 
to  the  unavailing  exertion,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
f<Nrmer  freedom,  which  drew  on  them  the  flagitious 
vengeance  g[  the  Roman  senate  ;  that  body  which 
its  own  historians,  in  their  grossly-flattering  pictures, 
compared,  for  its  dignity,  to  a  congress  of  kings, 
yet  by  &cts,  which  its  hi^orians  could  not  conceal, 
showed  itself  alreddy,  in  that  boasted  era  of  the 
republic,  a  fit  instrument  for  a  future  Nero.  But 
on  that  interesting  portion  of  general  history  this  is 
not  a  place  for  more^. 


SECTION  III. 

ConttihUion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Maetdonia, 


AaisTOTtE,  classing  together  the  Lacedaemonian    sect. 


lom,  the  Athenian,  the  Molossian  and  the  Ma- 
cedonian, as  examples  of  limited  monarchy,  indi- 

^  Plixtarch,  ia  his  life  of  P.  .£iniliiis,  has  almost  exactly 
copied  lAwj  for  these  transaiCtionB  in  Molossis.  Apparently 
he  has  reckoned  that,  in  relating  what  was  so  disgraceful  to 
Rome,  commanding  in  his  time,  with  ahsolute  power  almost 
the  known  world,  prudence  required  that  he  should  appeal  tft 
the  Roman  writer  for  his  justification.  The  narrative  of  Polj- 
bins,  now  mifortunately  lost,  and  known  only  from  a  short 
quotation  by  Liyy^s  cotemporaiy,  Strabo,  was,  in  liyy's  age,^ 
in  all  libraries;  and  probably  other  accounts  were  eitant,, 
more  free  than  that  of  Polybius,  who  could  not  but  be  under 
reatraint  from  his  connection  with  the  Cornelian  and  iBmilian 
iamilies.  Liyy  has  obviously  had  in  view  to  soften  and  apolo- 
rize  for  what  was  notoriously  flagitious  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  its  renowned  general;  and  yet,  even  in 
his  accciont,  the  arrogance,  illiberality,  and  cruelty  of  the 
Roman  Tepublican  government  are  strongly  niarked,  and  most 
be  to  all  minds,  not  of  Roman  republican  temper,  highly 
disgasthig. 


III. 
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CHAP,    cates  their  general  character  to  have  been  congenial 
with  that  of  the  constitution  described  hj  Homer, 
the  oldest  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  whicli 
he  considered  all  legal  kingdoms,  existing  in  his 
lime,  to  have  been  derived.     The  three  latter,  how- 
ever, would  differ  veiy  considerably  from  the  first, 
whose  extraordinay  peculiarities  nevertheless  were 
ingrafted  on  the  old  general  system,  to  which  the 
others,  with  less  deviation,  adhered.    Probably  the 
Macedonian    differed  from    the  Molossian   little; 
perhaps  only  as,  in  the  course  of  ages,  difference  of 
fortune  brought  change  of  circumstances.     Of  one 
material  difference  of  this  kind  we  have  authentic 
information*     The    Molossians  maintained    them- 
selves within  their  original  limits,  or  nearly  so  :  the 
Macedonians,  in  very  early  times,  extended  con- 
quest gready  ;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Macedoni- 
an monarchy  became  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
Molossis.  For  the  circumstances  of  these  conquests, 
and. the  immediate  result  to  the  conquered  people, 
information  fails  ;  but  evidence  remains  that,  in  the 
end,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  liberal  constitution 
pervaded  the  Macedonian  kingdom.     Not  that  the 
union  was  perfect,  or  that  the  system  bad  not  great 
defects.     We  have  observed,  in  the  preceding  his- 
tory, provinces  under  the  dominion  of  princes  owing 
allegiance   to  the  general  government,  yet  in  cir- 
cumstances to  resist  it ;  as  formerly,  in  the  modern 
European  kingdoms,  districts  under  the  authority  of 
dukes,  lords  marchers,  earls  and  barons.    But  as, 
under  the  kings  of  England,  conquerors  of  Cornwall 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  people  of  those  countries 
were  admitted  to  participate  in  all  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lish subjects,  so  the  people  of  all  the  countries  ow- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  participat- 
ing, we  are  assured,  in  the  Macedonian  name^,  appear 
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also  to  have  held  equal  rights  as  Macedonian  sub-    sect. 
jects.   LyncestiS)  far  from  the  capital,  on  the  western  ,^J!^!^ 
border  against  Illyria,  had  long  its  own  hereditary  ^P^' 
princes^  Greeks  from  Corinth,  a  kind  of  feudatories  Hutory. 
under  the   Macedonian .  kings ;  yet  the  people  are 
called  by  Thucydides  Lyncestian  Macedonians''  ;  Thacydj. 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
that,  in  the  common  government,  under  one  sove« 
rein,  there  was  little  if  any  difference  of  privilege 
for  the  subjects  of  the  different  provinces ;  little 
even  for  those  not  of  Grecian  race,  as  the  Agrians, 
who  were  reckoned  among  the  people  called  barba- 
rians*   But,  with  this  extension  of  the  Macedonian 
name,  all  the  Macedonian  people  could  not  assem- 
ble for  political  purposes,   like  the  Molossian,   in 
one  place.     Those  assemblies  of  the  Macedonians 
therefore,  of  which  we  read,  apparently  must  have 
been  several,  in  the  several  provinces. 

Of  writers,  after  the  age  of  Aristotle,  information 
concerning  the  Macedonian  constitution  might  most 
be  looked  for  from  Arrian.  But  as  Aristotle,  for 
cause  sufficiently  indicated  in  his  treatise,  together 
with  what  we  know  of  his  situation,  has  avoided  it, 
so  Arrian,  high  in  employment,  civil  and  military^ 
under  a  despotic  government,  then  pervading  the 
civilized  world,  appears  to  have  judged  it  necessa- 
ry to  confine  himself  to  a  military  history  of  Alex- 
ander. Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
he  speaks  repeatedly  and  decisively  of  the  Macedo** 
nian  as  a  limited  monarchy.  In  one  passage  he  sets 
it  in  direct  contrast  with  the  absolute  monarchy  of 

^  Tuv  y^  MaxtSowTf  sttfi  rud    Avyxf^rat  xai  EXsijXioDrai,  xai 

xai'*  ovca.     Thacjd.  1.  S.  c.  99.     Afp^aiw  rov  B^ipou,  Avvxt^- 
<(jip  MatxffJ^cjv  Ba<fiX^a.  1.  iv.  c.  83. 
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CBAP.  Persia.  Classing  ifae  Macedonians  with  the  i^pu&- 
*^"^"  lican  Greeks,  he  says,  *  they  were  a  high-spirited 
'  people,  whereas  the  minds  of  the  Persians  were 
'  humbled  and  debased  by  their  subjection  to  a  des* 
potic  authority*  ;'  and,  in  the  sequel  of  his  narra- 
tive,  facts  are  related,  perfectly  warranting  this  cha*> 
racter  of  the  Macedonian  constitution  ;  fiK:ts  nol 
resting  on  hb  single  authority,  but  corroborated  by 
a  concurrence  of  antient  testimonies,  which  will  oc- 
cur for  notice  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

With  such  assurance  that  the  Macedonian  was  a 
limited  monarchy,  it  remains  desirable  to  know 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  monarch's  authori^, 
and  what  were  the  constitutional  restrictions  upon 
it  Throughout  Grecian  history,  from  Homer  in-^ 
clusively  downward,  equally  in  regal,  aristocratical, 

(putf'iv,  aHiiwc iv  roic covoig rWg^'kBiuxotg  iraXeu  {^  juisrct  xiv^Jvcjv  (il<nco- 

r$  *EXXnvfiff'*£XXii^iv,  X.  r.  $.  Arr.  de  exped.  Alex.  1.  2.  c  7, 
A  curious  instance  of  that  malice,  observed  fbnnerly  to  have 
been  so  common,  in  modem  times,  among  men  of  letters  of 
the  contiaent  a^pUost  Philip,  in  favor  of  Demosthenes,  and 
against  kin^,  in  favor  of  republics,  and  thence  generally 
against  the  Macedonians,  is  conspicuous  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  Vulcanius  here.  But  all  his  ingenuity  has  been  intufBcioit 
to  make  his  Latin  hold  well  toget£er  for  his  purpose  of  taking 
the  epithet  iXsu^f'pov;  from  the  Macedonians,  to  give  it  exclu- 
sively to  the  republican  Greeks  serving  in  each  army,  so  as  to' 
force,  as  he  dedred,  the  application  of  the  term  Soukm  to  the 
Macedonians  equally  with  the  Persians.  The  leaned  editor 
Gronovius,  disposed  as  he  was  to  the  same  cause,  has  had  too 
much  respect  for  his  author  to  favor  such  perversion  of  the 
intended  meaning.  By  his  pointing,  he  has  made  it  clear  for 
the  reader  that  the  Macedonians  are  included  under  the  epi* 
thet  tKtu^ipivg.  The  words  themselves  indeed  sufficiently  maiic 
it.  Were  confirmation  needful,  Arrian  himself  has  furnished 
it  in  the  next  sentence,  mentioning  the  Thracians,  Paaoniaas, 
lUyrians,  and  Agrians,  as  the  barbarians  of  Alexander's  army, 
and  thus  distinctly  marking  the  Macedonians  as,  in  his  estima- 
tion, Greeks.  The  value  of  the  term  dovKu  has  been  con- 
sidered on  a  former. occasion^ 
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and  democratical  constitutions,  the  militaTy  chamc*    sn^. 
ter  and  the  civil  are  seen  united  in  every  free  sub*  s^-v^ 
jecty  insomuch  that  difference  of  law  for  the  dty 
and  the  camp  are  rarely  discernible.    In  every  an- 
ient constitution,  unless  where  tjnnanny,  whether 
exercised  by  a  single  person,  or  an  oligarchy,  or  a 
democracy,  denied  to  some  the  privilege,  it  was 
equally  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  member  <^ 
the  commonwealth  to  attend  in  arms  at  the  chief 
magistrate's  call;  and,  very  generally,   the  chief 
civil  magistrate,  so  far  filling  the  office  of  the  kings 
of  old,  was  the  chief  nlilitary  conunanden    The 
extraordinary  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  furnished 
an  exception ;  the  kings,  hereditary  chiefs,  as  of 
old,  in  military  bu«ness,  being  subordinate  in  civil. 
At  Athens  the  refinements  of  democratical  so vereiti- 
ty  provided  a  different  exception ;  the  polemarc,  ch.  5.  >. 
chief  of  the  war-department,  was  only  third  in  h^I^^!,* 
rank  in  the  college  of  chief  magistrates  csdled 
archons.    At  Athens,  nevertheless,  experience  of 
the  necessities  of  military  business,  in  the  course  of 
frequent  wars,  produced  what  effectually  overbore 
the  principle  of  that  arrangement :  a  commander- 
in-chief  was  elected,  with  special  power  to  super- 
sede, in  command  of  the  forces,  the  authority  of 
the  polemarc,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  civil  officer,  a  kind  of  secretary  at  war. 
But  moreover  the  general  was  vested  with  a  civil 
power,  that  of  calling,  at  his  pleasure,  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  which  gave  him  means  for  an  ef- 
fectual superiority  over  all  the  proper  civil  officers. 
Less  subject  to  control  than  the  kings  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  who  were  under  the  separate  check  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  ephors,  the  general  of  Athens  was 
dependent  on  none  but  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
where  the  majority,  which  had  raised,  was  generally 
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CHAP,  dbposed  to  support  him ;  so  that  the  general  %vas, 
J^I^JIJ^  in  eflfect,  for  the  time,  king  of  Athens. 
Aritc  Po-  It  is  observed  by  Aristotle  that,  among  all  the 
14.  '  ^  nations  which,  to  his  time,  had  acquired  celebrity, 
a  state  of  war  had  been  principally  in  the  legisla- 
tor's view ;  and  this  more  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
quest, and  the  command  of  neighboring  people, 
than  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Stating  examples,  he  remarkably  mixes  Greek  and 
barbarian  ;  of  the  former,  noticing  only  Cretan  and 
Lacedaemonian  ;  of  the  latter,  Scythian,  Persian, 
Thracian  and  Celtic.  In  proceeding  then  he  men- 
tions institutions,  similar  in  Carthage  and  in  Mace- 
donia, having  for  their  object  to  excite  and  maintain 
a  military  disposition  among  the  people.  The  as- 
surance thus  that  the  Macedonians  <were  a  military 
people,  and  that  their  military  character  was  sup- 
ported by  popular  institutions  similar  to  those  of  a 
republic,  is  important  toward  elucidation  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government 

It  may  seem  probable  that  the  entertaining  of  fo- 
rein  troops  for  hire,  so  ordinary  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  originated  with  tyrants  and   usurpers. 

We  have  observed  it  remarked  by  Aristotle,  as  a 
criterion  for  distinguishing  kings  from  tyrants,  that 
Arist  Po-  kings  rested  their  security  on  the  support  of  native 
10.  '      '  subjects  in  arms ;  tyrants  hired  foreiners  for  their 
guard.     Yet  how  early  and  how  extensively  that  re- 
source of  tyrants  was  adopted  among  the  republics, 
insomuch  that  foreiners,  not  Greeks  only,  but  bar- 
barians, were  entertained  by  them  for  hire,  and  not 
only  to  fight  their  batdes  in  the  field,  but  to  defend 
their  walls,  and  be  the  protectors  of  their  domestic 
security,  we   have  also  had  occasion  to  remark. 
?o/k*'  Even  at  Athens  we  have  observed  Isocrates  com- 
liittoiy.    plaining  of  this  as  a  growing  evil.    But  nothing  of 
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the  kind  do  we  read  of  in  Macedonia.     The  Mace-     sect. 
donian  military,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  to  iiave  ^^^li^ 
been  so  greatly  improved  by  the  king  bis  cotempo* 
rary,  Archelaus,  was,  evidently,  the  national  force. 
At  a  following  time,  when  the  Macedonian  throne     / 
was  contested  by  rival  branches  of  the  royal  family> 
the  leading  men  of  Lacedaemon,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed Xenophon,  who  lived  among  them,  relating,  ad- 
monished the  expelled  king,  Amyntas,  father  of  the 
gre^  Philip,  that  he  should  ingage  a  mercenary 
force  to  recover  his  kingdom*     This, remonstrance 
seems  to  imply  the  backwardness  of  a  Macedonian 
prince  to  resort  to  an  expedient  revolting  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians, to  whom  he  still  looked  for  support.    In 
the  same  age  nevertheless,  and  in  an  adjoining  coun- 
try, Thessaly,  where  Amyntas  had  powerful  friends, 
the  great  tagus  Jason  afforded  example  of  the  acqui-  ^^'  ^- •• 
sition  and  maintenance  of  dominion  by  a  hired  force.  Hittor^. 
But  the  sequel  of  Xenophon's  narrative  indicates 
that  Amyntas   obtained  his  insuing   success    by 
means  less  likely  to  excite  alarm  and  offence  in  Ma- 
cedonia ;  his  principal  assistance,  in  addition  to  the 
native  force,  whose  attachment  he  preserved,  being  f^'  ^*  •' 
obtained  from  that  party  of  the  Thessalian  people 
which  for  ages,,  had  been  friendly  to  his  family. 
After  this  again,  two  princes,  claiming  the  throne 
against  the  sons  of  Amyntas,  successively  came  in- 
to the  country  with  hired  troops ;  but  both  failed. 
The  silence  then  of  Demosthenes  on  the  subject  is 
proof,  more  cogent  than  the  positive  assertion  of  a 
friendly  nyriter,  that  Philip's  power  never  rested  on 
a  hired  force.     Aristotle  has  observed  well,  that 
those  who  compose  the  military  of  a  state   can 
choose  whether  the  existing  constitution  shall  re- 
main or  be  overthrown.      Where  therefore  the 
whole  nation  ^as  been,  for  ages,  as  the  Macedonian, 

VOL.  VII.  23 
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CHAP,   in  the  habit  of  holding  and  using  aims,  despotism 

J^i"-    can  hardlrbe'. 

But  this  the  most  powerful  of  possible  checks 
upon  the  tyrannical  power  of  a  single  chief,  is  that 
which  is  most  liable  to  be  abused,  and  become  it-- 
self  tyrannical.       Accordingly  we  have  seen  its 
excesses  frequent  and  great  among  the   Grecian 
republics.     Of  the  Macedonian  constitution  there- 
fore we  want  further  to  know  what  were  the  regular 
popular  authorities    which,  in  concurrence    with 
those  of  the  prince,  completed  the  soverein  power. 
For  this  important  matter,  remaining  information  is 
indeed  scanty.     Classed  by  Aristotle  with  the  La- 
oedasmonian,  yet,  in  the  Macedonian  constitution, 
neitlier  a  senate  is  found,  as  at  Laceda&mon,  the 
guardian  of  aristocratical  rights,  nor  magistrates, 
like  the  ephors,  armed  with  authority  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  lower  orders.     Two  writers,  how-- 
ever,  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  speak  in  direct  tenna 
of  popular  assemblies;  marking  decisively,  so  far 
as  their  authority  goes,  a  constitutional  share  of  the 
sovereinty,  held,  as  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  heroic 
ages,  by  the  people  at  large ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
a  kind  for  which  their  authority  may  be  least  ques- 

Ch.34.8.4.  tionable.      According  to  Diodorus,  on  the  death  of 

Hirtory.  P^rdiccas  son  of  Amyntas,  when  his  brother  Phi-, 
lip's  claim  to  the  throne  was  disputed  by  Argseus, 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  in  which  Philip's 

Ch^.8.1.  eloquence  gready  promoted  his  cause.  On  Philip's 
death  he  mentions  similar  assemblies  held ;  and, 
on  Alexander's  death,  when  the  question  arose,  sin- 
gularly momentous  then,  and  in  a  case  of  singular 
difficulty,  who  was  best  intided  to  be  successor  to 

xjfioi.     Arist.  Polit.  1.  7.  c.  9.  p.  582.  ed.  Paris,  1654! 
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the  newly  acquired  empire,  and,  afterward,  what    sect. 
measures  should  follow,  all  was  referred  to  a  gene-  ,.,^-J!^ 
ral  assembly  of  the  Macedonians  present,  as  repre-  i>'od-i-i8- 
sentatives  of  the  Macedonian  people^^ 

The  more  immediate  subject  of  Curtius  has  been 
Ae  criminal  law.  *  Judgement  on  life  and  death,'  ^-  c»^- 
he  says,  ^  by  the  immemorial  law  of  Macedonia, 
^  was  reserved  to  the  people  :  the  king's  authority 
'  was  unavailing  but  under  warrant  of  the  law.' 
The  similarity  of  the  law  of  our  own  country,  de- 
rived from  our  Anglosaxon  forefathers,  and  former- 
ly common  to  most  of  western  Europe,  will  here 
be  striking. 

Among  the  antients,  very  generally,  the  law  for 
the  city  and  the  camp,  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
the  same.  According  to  the  Macedonian  constitu- 
ticm  then,  for  decision  on  life  and  death,  at  home 
the  people,  abroad  the  army,  was  the  jury.  Strongly 
distinguished  as  civil  and  military  law  commonly 
have  been  in  modern  times,  this  may  appear  to  mo- 
dern minds,  among  what  remains  reported,  most 
doubtful,  and  yet  is  that  to  which  the  most  unde- 
niable testimony  remains.  Among  the  antients  a 
military  power,  distinct  from  the  civil,  and  more 
arbitrary,  seems  first  observable  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  is  first  clearly  and  strongly  marked 
in  the  history  of  the  Romans.  Admitted  originally 
among  that  great  military  people,  like  the  tyranni- 
cal authority  of  a  dictator,  occasionally,  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,  the  crafty  leaders  of  the  Roman  coun- 
cils procured  lasting  iacqufescence  under  it,  by  brib- 
ing their  soldiery  with  the  spoil  of  the  unfortunate 
people  they  conquered  ;  and  thus,  through  a  union, 

j3ovXV.     Diod.  1. 18.  c.  4. 
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CHAP,  then  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  severe 
^^^"*  and  reddy  zeal,  they  promoted  their  conquests.  In 
the  sequel  of  this  history  instances  will  occur  of 
practice,  among  the  Macedonians,  according  to  the 
law  mentioned  by  Curtius.  A  very  remarkable 
one,  of  an  age  later  than  that  to  which  this  volume 
will  extend,  it  may  be  advantageous,  for  immediate 
illustration  and  assurance,  to  notice  here. 

Polybius  lived  while  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
yet  existed;  and  not  in  diminished  splendor;  for 
its  monarch,  conquered  and  plundered  by  the  Ro- 
mans within  the  same  age,  was,  according  to  their 

Lit.  1.45.  great  historian,  Livy,  one  of  the  richest  potentates 
of  the  time.  Polybius,  in  his  history  of  what  pass- 
ed in  his  own  country,  Peloponnesus,  while  his 
fether  was  a  leading  man  there,  relates  a3  follows  : 

PoMk  1. 6.  The  commander  of  a  body  detached  from  a  Mace- 

Suaob.  '  donian  army,  acting  under  the  king  in  person,  was 
arrested  on  accusation  of  high  treason.  The  de- 
tachment, alarmed  for  their  commander,  of  whose 
crime  they  were  not  conscious,  sent  hastily  a  depu* 
tation  to  the  king,  demanding  ^  that  the  trial  of  the 

*  accused  should  await  their  return  to  head-quarters ; 

*  otherwise  they  should  reckon  themselves  unww- 
^  thily  treated,  and  should  highly  resent  it.'  Such 
free  communication  with  their  kings,  the  histo- 
rian proceeds  to  say,  the  Macedonians  always  held^^ 
The  circumstances,  being  highly  critical,  for  the 
king's  life  was  threatened,  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment was  not  waited  for ;  and  indeed  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  main  body  of  the  army,  actually  with 
the  king,  was  legally  competent  to  try  ihe  acccus- 

^ '  Ktyw  yoLp  asi  mouurvnv  iVfi^e^tav  Maxc^ova;  €f^  rou^  /8a<fiXf «^. 
Poljb.  1.  5.  p.  357.  ed.  Casaub.  Hardlv  will  any  single  word 
in  any  other  language  8o  strongly  mark  a  free  constitution  as 
Greek  term  Itfrtyop^a^  here  used  by  Polybius. 
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ed,  so  that  nothing  was  done  against  the  constitu-    sect. 
tion,  will  be  found  strengthened  by  circumstances  ^    "'" 
occurring  for  notice  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  military  law  of  Ma- 
cedonia gave  to  the  Macedonian  people,  on  forein 
military  service,  even  upon  accusation  of  high  trea- 
son, the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  fellow-sol- 
diers, the  information  of  Curtius,  that  the  Macedo- 
nian people  at  home  held  equal  privilege,  appears 
completely  supported.  Abuses  of  authority,  found 
under.all  governments,  and  prominent  in  the  con- 
duct of  all  factions  among  the  Grecian  republics, 
would  hardly  &il  in  a  country  agitated  as  we  have 
seen  Macedonia.  But,  in  any  monarchy,  for  the 
royal  authority,  limited  by  the  military,  to  be  unli- 
mited by  the  civil  law,  controlled  legally  in  the 
army^  to  be,  by  law  or  custom,  uncontrolled  in  the 
state^  were  an  extravagance,  not  meerly  unlikely, 
but  it  may  be  ventured  to  say,  impossible. 

Through  the  circumstances  thus  authentically 
reported  then,  we  have  assurance,  with  confirma- 
tion yet  to  come  in  the  course  of  the  history,  not 
only  that  the  royal  authority  in  Macedonia  was  con- 
stitutionally limited,  but  how  it  was  effectually  limit- 
ed :  judgement,  in  capital  cases,  being  reserved  to 
the  people  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  this  important 
right  being  assured  by  the  most  powerful  warranty, 
the  general  possession  and  practice  of  arms  by  the 
people.  Hardly  have  we  equal  proof  that  equal  se- 
curity for  individuals  was  provided  by  law  ip  any 
republic  of  Greece. 

It  were  very  desirable  to  know  what  was  the 
LicisLAtivE  power  in  Macedonia.  But,  as  we  have 
observed  that  Aristotle,  neither  in  criticizing  nume- 
rous governments  existing  in  his  time,  has  noticed 
a  legislature,,  nor  in  hb  project  for  a  p6rfect  go- 
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CHAP,  verntnent,  has  proposed  one,  and  that,  exceptu^ 
XLiii.   ^^  Athenian,  hardly  any  account  remains  of  the 


legislature  of  any  republic  of  Greece,  it  cannot  be 
surprizing  if  concerning  legislation  in  Macedonia 
information  fails.    Aristotle  is  lai^  on  the  office  of 
a  legislator ;  meaning  one  authorized  by  the  popu- 
lar voice,  like  Minos,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others, 
to  frame  a  constitution,  with  a  system  of  law  to  be 
complete  for  all  purposes.     But  he  remarks  jusdy 
the  impossibility  of  adapting  the  most  voluminous 
system  of  law  to  every  possible   case ;  whence  it 
was  common,  among  the  Grecian  republics,  he  says. 
Sect.  1.  of  to  commit  much  to  the  magistrate's  discretion ;  so 
^'  that  in  fact,  power  was  by  the  constitution  given  him 
to  make  the  law  for  the  occasion.      PossiUy  Aris- 
totle has  been  urged  to  adopt  so  extravagantly  ha- 
zardous an  expedient,  in  his  own  system,. by  obser* 
vation  of  the  evils  of  that  opposite  extravagance  at 
Athens,  complained  of,  as  we  have  formerly  seen, 
Ch.36.8.1.  by  Isocrates  ;  where  decrees  of  the  multitude,  the 
HiBtory.     unbalanced  soverein,  at  the  suggestion  of  dema- 
gogues, favorites  of  the  moment,  were  so  multi- 
plied, with  such  haste  and  so  little  circumspection, 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  citizens  could  not  know 
to  which  of  many  laws  they  were  in  the  moment 
subject. 

In  the  regal  governments  of  the  early  i^s, 
legislation,  not  less  than  capital  condemnation, 
evidently  rested  with  the  people  at  large.  But,  - 
even  in  the  smaller  states  this  was  inconvenient, 
and  in  the  larger,  for  regular  practice,  impossible  ; 
whence  appears  to  have  arisen  the  maxim,  so 
extensively  adopted,  and  so  decidedly  approved 
and  recommended  by  Aristotle,  that  laws,  once 
established, .  were  not  to  be  altered  ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrate's' discretion,  for  decision  adapted  to  the 
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exigency,  mther  to  be  trusted.    That  the  legislatiye     sect. 
system,  thioughout  the  Grecian  repubHcs,  was  very       "'• 
imperfect  Aristotle  has  largely  shown.    The  Roman 
republican    constitution,    probably   derived    from 
Greece,    confessedly    improved   through    diligent 
inquiry  after  Grecian  models,  and  altogether  better 
than  any  Grecian  constitution  of  which  any  account 
remains,   had  yet,  among  its  excellencies,  great 
imperfections.      Its  legislature  was  extraordinary. 
Laws,  binding  upon  the  whole  people,  were  made 
by  the  people  at  large  ;  assembled,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  in  two  ways,  so  different  that  they 
were,  in  effect,  different  assemblies  ;  insomuch  that 
what   the  people,   assembled  in  one  way,  would 
inact,  assembled  in  the  other  way  they  would  not 
inact ;  and  laws  binding  on  the  whole  people  were 
also  occasionally  inacted  by  the  senate,   without 
the  participation  of  the  people.     Such  conflicting 
powers  of  legislation  were  likely  to  produce  multi- 
plied, and  sometimes  inconsistent,  inactments.    But, 
the  Roman  democracy  being  more  constitutionally 
balanced  than  the  Athenian,  a  discretionary  power 
was  allowed  to  the  praetor's  court  to  adapt  decisions 
to  the  equity  of  the  case.  These  decisions,  recorded, 
obtained  authority  as  precedents,  for  future  decision 
in  similar  cases ;  and  thus  that  court  seems  to  have 
furnished  the  spring-head  of  systematic  equity,  as 
distinguished  from  law,  in  our  own  country,  and 
throughout  modem  Europe.     Such  distinction  in 
the  legal  system  is  found  necessary  under  all  go- 
vernments, for  correction,  as  our  Blackstone  ex-  Biackst. 
presses  it  after  Grotius,  '  of  that  wherein  the  law,  Laws  ? 
*  by  reason  of  its  universality  b  deficient.'    But  in  ^^*}^ 
our  constitution  alone  has  the  advantage  grown  of 
a  separation  of  the  two  powers ;  limiting  the  courts 
of  law  to  decision  by  the  letter,  and  committing  the 
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power  of  relief,  where  equity  may  require  it,  to 
courts  appropriated  to  the  purpose.  These,  our 
learned  judge  proceeds  to  say,  *  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  subject ;  to  detect 
latent  frauds,  which  the  process  of  the  courts  of 
law  is  not  adapted  to  reach  ;  to  inforce  the  execu- 
tion of  such  matters  of  trust  as  are  binding  in  con- 
science, tho  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law; 
to  deliver  from  dangers  owing  to  misfortune  or 
oversight;  and  to  give  a  more  specific  relief, 
and  more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  than  can  always  be  obtained  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  rules  of  the  positive  or  common  law. 
This  is  the  business  of  the  courts  of  equity; 
which  however  are  only  conversant  in  matters  of 
property.  For  the  freedom  of  our  constitution 
will  not  permit  that,  in  criminal  cases,  a  power 
should  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  construe  the  law 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  letter.  This 
caution,  while  it  admirably  protects  the  public 
liberty,  can  never  bear  hard  upon  individuals  :  a 
man  cannot  suffer  more  punishment  than  the  law 
assigns ;  but  he  may  suffer  less  ;  the  law  cannot 
be  strained,  by  partiality,  to  inflict  a  penalty  be- 
yond what  the  letter  will  warrant ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent  hardship, 
the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon.' 
This  excellence  of  legal  system,  not  found  among 
the  republics  of  Greece,  nor  in  Rome,  nor  in 
modern  Europe  beyond  our  own  country,  will 
hardly  be  looked  for  in  Macedonia.  There  never- 
theless the  criminal  law  assured  a  large  degree  of 
freedom  for  the  subject,  of  which  hereafter  proof 
will  be  seen  in  authentic  accounts  of  the  practice. 
The  popular  power,  indeed,  under  that  law,  appears 
•  to  have  been  most  rudely  exercised,  yet  perhaps 
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not  more  so  than  in  many  or  perhaps  most  of  the    sect. 
Grecian  republics ;    and  the  course  of  proceeding  y^^!^^ 
resembled  very  nearly  what  we  find  related,  on 
highest  authority,  of  the  Jews;   who  seem   also, 
conformably  to  Aristotle's   system,  to  have  been 
without  a  legislative  power,  limited  to  the  Mosaic 
law*.     In  Macedonia,   the  king,  as  of  old,  still 
executed  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  his  kingdom,  Ch.42.8.8. 
if  the  authority  of  the  later  antient  writers  should  u^rj. 
be   admitted,   who,   in   consonance   with   Homer, 
have  reckoned  this  not  the  privilege  more  than  the 
duty  of  kings.     Thus,  like  the  judges  of  many 
Grecian  republics,  and  those  proposed  by  Aristotle 
for  his  own  imaginary  state,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
would  have  a  hazardous  extent  of  power.    But  that 
they  had  alone  authority  to  make  laws  binding  on 
their  people,  any  more  than  the  kings  of  Homer's 
age,  nowhere  appears. 

Among  the  Grecian  republics  we  have  observed 
many  R£PA£sentativ£  assemblies ;  the  Amphic- 
tyonic,  representing  nearly  the  whole  nation ;  the 
Calaurian,  the  Panionian,  the  Phocian,  and  others, 
representing  portions  of  the  nation ;  and,  beside 
these,  frequent  occasional  assemblies  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  confederated  states.  But  no 
mention  occurs  of  a  representative  assembly  in 
Macedonia;  and  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
Macedonian  people,  as  alreddy  observed,  the  extent 
of  the  country  denied.  Apparently  therefore  the 
Macedonian  assemblies,  of  which  we  read,  must 
have  been  several,  in  the  several  cities  and  pro- 
vinces; which,' possibly,  and  even  probably,  differ- 

*  ^^  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  jou, 
^^  neither  shall  ye  diminish  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
"commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command 
«  you." — Deuteronomy,  c,  iv.  v.  2. 
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CHKT.   ed  in  constitution  and  laws ;   and  yet  perhaps  less 
^^!!^J!^  than  those  of  the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain.    The  Macedonian  cities,  under  their  king, 
as  the  Thessalian,  under  their  tagus,  evidently  held 
their  several  municipal  governments  in  a  considera^ 
ble  degfree  of  independency.     The  revolt  of  Pydna, 
under  Archelaus,  and  the  measure  resorted  to  after- 
Ch.34.t.s.  ward  for  insuring  its  future  allegiance ;  the  reddiness 
HirtwT.     ^^*^  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reigjn  of  Amyn- 
tas,  so  many  towns  followed  their  choice  to  secede 
from  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  become  members 
of  the  Olynthian  confederacy ;    the  revolt  again  of 
Pydna,  under  Philip,  managed  by  one  party,  and 
its   restoration    to    the   Macedonian  kingdom   by 
Ch.36.1.3.  another ;  that  fact,  of  such  anomalous  aspect,  yet 
g  f^'       so  fully  ascertained,  Philip's  gratuitous  resignation 
of  his   sovereintv  over  the  Macedonian  town  of 
Anthemus,  for  the  purpose  of  its  becoming  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  republican  confederacy  of  Olyntbus,  and 
finally  his  popularity  among  the  republics  of  the 
Ch.39.1.2.  Chalcidic  peninsulas,  and  their  general  disposition 
to  become  members  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
in  preference  to  being  subject-allies  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  matters   all  resting   on  the  best 
authorities,  concur  to  indicate   principles  in  the 
Macedonian  government  favorable  to  liberty.     All 
information   indeed  makes   it  probable    that    the 
munitipal  constitutions  of  the  Macedonian  towns 
were  nearly  analogous  to  those  of  the  towns  of 
Thessaly,  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Chalcidic  penin- 
sulas on  another,  and  less  liable  to  be  overborne  by 
the  power  of   the    Macedonian  crown  than   the 
Thessalian  by  a  tagus,  or  the  Chalcidic  by  the 
imperial  democracy  of  Athens  ;  yet  better  united, 
through   their  common  attachment  to  one  royal 
family,  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  state. 
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As  of  the  cities,  so  we  find,  of  the  extehsive  pro-  sect. 
vinces  of  Macedonia,  indication  of  power  constitu-  ^^^' 
tionally  resting  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  litUe 
differing  in  amount  or  quality,  but  as  the  nature  of 
things  commanded ;  the  people  of  the  cities  being  in 
large  proportion  traders  and  handicraftmen,  those  of 
the  country  husbandmen,  herdmen,  and  hunters.  In 
the  course  of  the  previous  history  of  Macedonia,  we 
have  observed  great  vassals  of  the  crown  holding 
extensive  lordships,  in  the  inland  country,  witii  a 
princely  authority ;  bearing  evident  analogy,  in  of- 
fice and  dignity,  to  the  lords  marchers  formerly,  of 
England,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Infe- 
rior landholders  would  not  be  likely  to  ingage  the 
notice  of  historians  of  the  Greek  republics,  who 
have  transmitted  these  circumstances.  But  the  as* 
surance  that  the  Macedonians  all  held  arms,  that  the 
popular  institutions  promoted  a  military  spirit,  and 
in  peace  incouraged  the  chace,  as  advantageous 
preparation  for  the  toils  of  service  in  war,  institu- 
tions marked  as  resting  on  the  customary  law  of  the 
land,  and  not  depending  on  the  pleasure  or  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  monarch,  implies  the  farther  as- 
surance that  the  landholders  held  civil  rights,  ina- 
bling  them  to  assert  a  dignified  freedom  ;  and  that 
these  civil  rights  extended  throughout  the  provinces 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  is  indicated  by  what 
presendy  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe.  It 
seems  thus  altogether  probable  that  each  province 
and  each  city  made  regulations  for  itself,  under 
some  superintending  control  of  ;the  king's  acknow- 
leged  prerogative.  Looking  backward  then  to  Ho- 
mer, and  forward  to  Alexander's  history,  it  seems 
farther  probable  that,  if  laws  were  made  for  the 
whole  nation,  it  was,  as  formerly  in  modern  Europe, 
by  the  nation  assembled  in  arms  ;  its  defenders  be- 
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CHAP,    ing  considered  as  its  representatives.    Nor  is  an  in- 
„.^pv-^  stance  of  this  wanting ;  recorded  indeed  only  by  a 
writer  not  always  to  be  trusted,  yet  carrying  marks 
of  just  authority*     Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  his 
Q.Cart.i.  conquests,  having  in  hunting  exposed  himself  to 
1*6.  *  '  '  great  danger  in  contest  with  a  lion,  the  Macedo- 
nians of  his  army,  according  to  national  custom,  the 
historian  says,  taking  the  matter  into  consideration, 
decreed,  *  That  the  king  should  not  hunt  *  afoot, 

*  nor  without  attendants  of  a  quality  to  be  answera- 

*  ble  for  his  safety*/ 

A  constitution  capable  of  assuring  freedom  to 
a  people,  with  good  government  and  means  for 
defence*  (both  indispensable  toward  maintenance  of 
freedom)  is  of  necessity  a  very  complex  machine ; 
insomuch  that  how  it  may  best  be  constructed  has 
been  a  question  for  many  ages,  not  yet  decided. 
Hence  it  may  be  the  less  matter  for  wonder,  if,  in 
looking  to  the  construction  of  constitutions  found, 
in  practice  and  effect,  most  providing  those  benefits, 
parts  of  great  importance  have  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  very  acute  inquirers ;  so  far  at  least  as  to 
have  failed  of  due  estimation.  But  especially  those 
most  familiar  with  things  are  apt  to  undervalue 
them.  Thus  it  remained  for  the  foreiner  Delolme 
to  show  the  just  importance  of  some  matters  in  the 

*  The  passage  in  Curtius  is  altogether,  I  think,  among 
those  of  value  in  the  work  of  that  able  but  licentious  writer. 
It  accounts  reasonably  for  a  story  among  the  most  extravagant^ 
of  the  many  extravagant  that  were  circulated  concerning  Al- 
exander ;  and  all  that  it  it  asserts  carries  all  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  authority  cotemporary  with  the  transac- 
tions. '  Fabulam  quae  objectum  leoni  a  rege  Lysimachum  te- 
'  mere  evulgavit,  ab  eo  casu,  quam  supra  diximus,  ortam  cre- 
^  dlderim.  Caeterum  Macedones,  quanquam  prospero  eventu 
*  defunctus  erat,  tamen  scivere^  gentis  suae  more^  ne  pedes  ve- 
.'  naretur,  aut  sine  delectis  principum  aroicorumque.'  Q  Curt 
1.  8.  c.  1.  §  17,  18.  -1  -V  . 
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English  constitution  y  overlooked  by  the  many  able    sect. 
English  writers  who  had  previously  written  on  it. 
Still,  such  is  the  complexity  of  a  free  government, 
very  important  points  remained  for  circumstances  to 
bring  forward  into  just  notice.     The  French  minis- 
ter of  state  Calonne,  whom  civil  discord  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  forein  land,  was  led,  in  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  to  remark  the  amalgamation  of 
ranks  here  as  a  singularity  among  European  nations, 
and  of  a  most  ladvantageous  character ;  producing  a 
community  of  interest  among  the  millions  compos- 
ing the  population,  whence  resulted  a  harmony,  a 
mutual  security,  and  a  national  strength,  unseen 
elsewhere.     Nevertheless,  tho  intimately  connected 
with  this,  another  matter,  of  vital  importance,  re- 
mained for  another  foreiner  duly  to  remark.     Local 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  in  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions,  is  necessary  for  the   very 
foundation  of  freedom  in    an  extensive  country. 
Among  ourselves,  to  whom  this  is  familiar,  its  pecu- 
liarity is  apt  to  escape  observation :  the  supposition 
that  it  is,  or  may  be,  ordinary  elsewhere  reddily  of- 
fers itself.     But,  to  the  acute  forein  observer  Diver- 
nois,   the    peculiarity  has  been    striking.     Many 
thousand  important  offices,  very  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  necessary  for  local  administration,  he  has 
observed,  are   in  constant  course  of  performance 
without  salary ;  and,  these  being  for  all  ranks,  from 
the  peer,  through  the  high  sheriff  and  the  juryman, 
down  to  the  tithing  man,  and  in  large  proportion  tak* 
en  in  rotation,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
tfav^,  each  in  his  degree,  partake  in  the  energies  of 
government.     Such  is  the  broad  basis  on  which  the 
English  constitution  rests,  and  on  which  legislation 
by  parliament  (too  generally  considered,  even  at 
home,  but  still  more  by  foreiners,  as  all  in  all)  de- 
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CHAP,  pends  for  assurance  of  its  value,  and  even  of  its  ex- 
s,^^^  istence.  Promotion  then  being  denied  to  none,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  ascent  easy  and  ordinary  from 
the  condition  of  the  workman  for  daily  pay  to  that 
which  qualifies  for  bearing  the  burthen  of  tithing 
and  parish  offices,  and  thence  to  higher,  and  by  de- 
grees to  the  highest,  the  English  government  thus 
is  the  completest  commonwealth  (its  ordinary  title 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  days)  known  in  history. 

In  the  Athenian,  and  probably  other  Grecian 
republics,  i^ttendance  on  civil  business  was  required, 
of  the  lower  people,  only  in  the  general  assembly 
and  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  for  attendance 
there  a  small  pay  was  given.  For  the  higher  public 
offices  no  pay  was  allowed ;  they  were  imposed  as 
honorable,  but  often  severe,  burthens  on  the  weal- 
thy. It  was  therefore  esteemed  a  valuable  reward, 
Arr.  de      for  eminent  services,  to  receive  a  grant  of  immuni* 

1^.'  c!w.  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^  burthens.  The  mention  then,  by  Ar- 
rian,  of  such  immunity  granted  to  Macedonians, 
concurs  with  various  other  indications  to  imply 
that  the  provincial  administration  in  Macedonia  was 
not,  as  in  the  modem  kingdoms  of  the  continent, 
wholly  directed  by  officers  of  the  monarch's  nomi- 
nation ;  but,  as  in  the  Grecian  republics  formerly, 
and  the  English  commonwealth  now,  ,  imposed 
principally  on  those  subjects  who  were  of  sub- 
.  stance  to  bear  the  burthen  of  offices  without  salary, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  them* 
How  far  Aristotle  ever  avowed  to  the  princes  his 
patrons  those  political  principles,  adverse  to  mo- 
^  narchy,  which  he  has  asserted  in  his  political  tea- 
tise,  which,  not  till  after  his  death,  it  is  said,  was 
published,  we  do  not  learn  :  but,  as  it^  is  obvious 
that  they  could  not  be  agreeable  to  any  princes,  so 
it  is  not  less  clear  that,  not  only  they  were  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  existence  of  a  government  for  a  sect. 
coantry  of  the  extent  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  ,^J5JI; 
but  also  that  they  were  highly  tyrannical  toward  a 
larger  portion  of  mankind  than  that  for  which  they 
proposed  assurance  of  freedom.  Thus  the  admis- 
sion of  them  would  be  not  more  adverse  to  the 
inclination  of  those  princes,  than  inconsistent  with 
their  duty  toward  that  large  portion  of  tlie  popu- 
lation of  their  kingdom  which  had  supported  them 
in  their  inherited  claims,  and  which  Mras  evidently 
attached  to  the  constitution,  as,  for  ages,  it  had 
stood. 

Altogether  the  Macedonian  constitution  appears 
to  have  borne  a  very  near  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  modem  European  kingdoms  in  early  times ; 
when  the  combined  civil  and  military  powers  were 
divided  among  lordships,  similar  in  essence  tho 
various  in  denomination,  dukedoms,  marches,  earl- 
doms, baronies ;  all  of  limited  monarchal  charac- 
ter; intermingled  among  which  the  corporate 
towns  had  constitutions  truly  republican.  Lord- 
ships and  townships  together  acknowleged  the  sove- 
reinty  of  one  king ;  especially  his  right  to  com- 
mand their  service  in  arms  for  common  defence. 
Slavery  existed  among  them,  as  among  the  antient 
republics,  but  apparently  a  less  numerous  and 
more  mitigated  slavery.  The  people,  of  all  ranks, 
above  slavery,  in  cities  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, held  the  important  right  of  judgement  on  life 
and  death,  and  of  bearing  arms  for  common  defence 
against  forein  or  domestic  disturbers  of  the  com- 
mon peace. 

The  perfection  of  civil  polity  in  our  own  coun- 
try, raised,  in  the  course  of  more  than  ten  centu- 
ries, wiAin  historical  information,  on  foundation 
formed  in  times  beyond  knowlege,  has  led  some 
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CHAP,    eminent  men,  viewing  the    improvements  at  the 
^^J^I^   Revolution  and  since,  and  seeing,  as  in  all  human 
institutions  ever  must  be,  imperfections  yet  remain- 
ing, to  reckon  themselves  warranted  in  asserting 
that,  before  the  Revolution,  there  was  no  true  liber- 
ty here.      Surely  enough  there  can  be  no  perfect 
liberty  here,  or  anywhere  on  earth :  for  wherever 
there  is  government,  the  natural  liberties  of  indi- 
viduals must  be  subject  to  control.      But  without 
government  they  are  subject  to  far  severer  control ; 
the  weak  being  without  resource  against  the  strong, 
and  the  few  against  the  many.     Question  therefore 
about  true,  or  reasonable,  or  sufficient  liberty  may 
be  endless.    But,  compared  with  most  other  na- 
tions,  with    necessary  exception    always   for  war 
within  the  country,  or  its  immediate  results,  over- 
bearing,  for  a  time,  Civil  establishments,  the  En- 
glish nation,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  was  always  free. 
Justice  is  wanting  among  historians,  on  that  score^ 
even  to  the  Norman  reigns.      The  debt  of  all  pos- 
terity to  the  first  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  second 
Henry,  is  incalculable.      With  institutions  of  less 
value  than  those  of  our  great  Alfred,  the  Macedo- 
nians might  be  reckoned  a  free  people;  yet  we 
know  not  that  their  institutions    were    inferior. 
Such  improvements  as  those  of  our  second  Henry, 
and  Edward  iii  tided  first,  not  to  bring  the  refine- 
ments of  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution,  and  after* 
times,  into  question,  are  hardly  to  be  found  any- 
where else,  and  therefore  not  reasonably  expected 
in  a  countr}'  in  the  circumstances  of  Macedonia.     If 
then  the  general  deficiency  of  legislative  system  in 
antient  governments  appear  surprizing,  it  may  be 
well  to  look  at  those  of  modern  Europe.     In  France 
itself,  the  wiser  and  honester  of  the  movers  of  the 
late    revolution    there,    anxiously    exerting     their 
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dOigence,  with  ample  powers  for  searching,  to  find  sect. 
precedent  of  revered  antiquity  for  the  forms  of  the  '"' 
free  constitution  which  they  desired  for  their  coun- 
try, were  unable  to  discover,  not  only  the  manner 
of  passing  a  law  in  the  old  French  assembly  of  the 
Three  Estates,  but  any  law  that  could  with  certain- 
ty be  referred  to  that  authority.  Even  for  our  own 
country,  tho  its  history  is  perhaps  altogether  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  antient  or 
modem,  yet  many  important  circumstances  remain 
in  much  darkness ;  especially  in  that  highly  inte- 
resting period,  the  contest  for  the  crown  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Even  the  cha- 
racter of  the  constitution,  under  the  Plantagenets, 
has  been  found  to  have  been  not  only  imperfectly 
known  but  greatly  misrepresented.  The  searph 
among  the  records  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
for  precedents  for  the  regency,  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  has  produced  most  important 
addition  to  all  previous  history,  and  correction  for 
misrepresentations,  to  which  historians,  eminent  for 
diligence  and  ability,  in  want  of  it,  had  been  led ; 
those  records  demonstrating  what  none  suspected, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  Henries, 
the  constitution,  however  less  firmly  established, 
was  as  well  understood,  and,  in  critical  and  difficult 
circumstances,  in  both  reigns,  as  completely  acted 
upon  as  it  could  be  at  this  day. 

Toward  the  character  of  a  monarchy,  whence 
the  Royal  Revenue  arises,  and  what  may  be  its 
amount,  are  important  questions.  Thucydides 
shows  that,  in  his  time,  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
held  very  extensive  landed  property  ;  and  we  find 
no  other  source  of  royal  revenue  intimated,  till  the 
customs  of  some  seaports  were  conceded  by  the 
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CHAP.    Thessalians  to  Philip.     Yet  his  predecessor  Arche- 
XLiii.     )2^^3^  (Q  execute  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
Cb.  36.8.  must  have  been  wealthy.     Probably,  among  the 
History.*    tToublcs  which  foUowed  his  reign,  the  royal  do- 
Ch.24.  f.  mains  had  been  injured  and  diminished.     Demos- 
thenes, as  formerly  wp  have  observed,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  to  impute  to  a  king  of  Macedo- 
nia bribery  with  gold  would  be   too  extravagant 
to  gain  belief:    but  with    timber,    oxen,    horses, 
sheep,  he  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  Philip 
Ch.  39.  s.  purchased  the  treasonable  assistance  of  the  minis- 
^  ters  of  his   enemies.      At  a  later  period  of  that 

prince's  reign  Demosthenes  reckoned  him  rich,  not 
by  his  land  but  by  his  seaports,  where  duties  were 
taken  on  importation  and  exportation.  Those  du- 
ties seem  to  have  been  the  only  taxes  known  in  the 
Macedonian  kingdom.  The  kings  thus  were  not 
dependent  upon  their  subjects  for  a  necessary  or 
perhaps  an  ample  revenue  in  peace.  But  they 
had  not  what  would  maintain  armies,  and  were 
therefore  dependent  upon  their  subjects  for  service 
in  arms,  whenever  their  safety  or  their  ambition,  or 
even  the  good  of  the  country  required  it.  This 
formed  the  great  security  of  Macedonian  freedom. 

Under  such  a  constitution,  however  inferior  to 
the  British,  the  Macedonian  people,  in  comparison 
of  others,  not  excepting  any  Greek  republic  of 
which  any  information  remains,  might  be  happy  as 
well  as  free ;  tho,  for  internal  improvement,  such  a 
constitution  was  evidently  ill  calculated,  and,  even 
for  exertion  against  forein  enemies,  highly  defective. 
Its  deficiences  were  nearly  analogous  to  those  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies,  while  yet  the 
kings  were  unpossessed  of  despotic  power.  The 
Macedonians,  under  their  early  princes,  we  have 
seen,  were  conquerors ;  as  with  us  the  Anglosaxons 
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of  Wesscx^    England^  becoming  under  Egbert  one    sect. 
kmgdbm,  became  only  by  degrees  afterward  one       ^^^' 
state,  under  one  law  ;  the  advantageous  business, 
begun  by  the  great  Alfred,  being  completed,  not  till 
three  centuries  after,  by  the  second  Henry.     But 
in  Macedonia  such  advantageous  yet  difficult  com- 
bination failing,  the  extension  of  dominion,  as  for- 
merly in  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  unless  under 
a  prince  of  rare  abilities,  producing  distraction,  pro- 
duced weakness.      Hence   the    opportunities    for 
those  contests  for  the  crown,  which  have  furnished 
matter  for  the  larger  portion  of  Macedonian  history 
till  Philip's  reign.     Through  the  deficiency  of  com- 
bination in  the  government,  opportunity  was  con- 
tinually open  for  the   interference  of    forein    in-  J^*  ^^•^ 
fluence.     Throughout  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  son  le.  s.  4.* 
of  Alexander,  tho  a  prince  of  considerable  talents,  Hutorr. 
the  intrigues  of  Lacedasmon  and  Athens,  sometimes  . 

alternately,  sometimes  together,  troubled  the  coun- 
try.    Under  still  abler  princes,  the  important  sea-  Ch.  34.  s. 
port  of  Pydna  was  withdrawn  from  it  at  least  twice ;  ** 
and  probably  was  among  those,  the  best  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  which,  at  another  time,  seceded  from  Ch.  26.  •. 
it  to  become  members  of  another  state.     But,  ex-  34. ,.  2* 
cept  in  that  remarkable  instance,  occurring  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  the  very  inconveniences 
and  defects  of  the  Macedonian  government  assisted 
to  deny  opportunity  for  any  party,  not  headed  by  a 
popular  claimant  of  the  crown,  to  give  any  great  ex- 
tent to  revolutionary  intrigue.      Generally,  if  por- 
tions of  the  people  might  be  gained,  yet  antipathy 
of  portion  to  portion  obviated  extensive  seduction. 
But  as  formerly  France,  when  neither  the  king  was 
absolute,  nor  a  good  government,  with  one  legisla- 
ture and  one  jurisprudence,  held  the  country  to- 
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CHAP,    gether,  was  wounded  through  a  duke  of  Burgundy 
^^^ii^  or  a  town  of  Rochelle,  so  Macedonia  was  assailed 
through  a  prince  Argsus,  or  a  town  of  Pydna. 


SECTION  IV. 

ComparaHw  view  of  the  CoruiiitUionM  of  7%e«#a/y,  Lacedttmon^  mnd 
Rome.  Indication*  of  the  Tkraeian  ComHttUion,  Detpotie  Ootem- 
tnent  unknovm  in  Europe  before  the  rise  of  Republican  Govemmeni  tit 
Greece. 

In  proceeding  to  the  states  most  connected  with 
Macedonia,  Thessaly  stands  foremost  for  attention. 
Alreddy  occasion  has  occurred  to  observe  some  re* 
markable  particularities  of  the  political  division  and 
political  union  of  that  eminently  fruitful  and  wealthy 
country,  called  the  mother  of  Greece  ;  and  also  of 
the  old  and  intimate  connection  of  a  powerful  party, 
among  its  many  republics,  with  the  Macedonian 
Ch.  34. 1,  king^dom.  That  connection  indicates  a  similarity 
History,  of  manners  and  character  in  the  people  of  the  two 
countries ;  at  least  in  those  of  higher  rank ;  and 
this  we  find  also  marked  in  accounts  of  antieht 
authors.  Neither  Macedonians  nor  Thessalians 
were  given,  like  the  men  of  leisure  in  so  many  of 
the  republics,  to  science,  the  fine  arts,  and  all  that 
the  Greeks  included  under  their  term  Philosophy. 
Neither  had  public  buildings,  especially  temples, 
equal  to  some  even  of  the  smaller  and  more  obscure 
of  the  Grecian  cities.  Both  delighted  in  personal 
magnificence ;  and  especially,  like  Cleisthenes  of 
Sicyon  and  Laphanes  of  Arcadia,  recently  noticed, 
in  a  splendid  hospitality.  But,  though  their  public 
buildings  were  inferior,  their  private  dwellings  are 
likely  to  have  been  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
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Greeks;  which,  in  the  florishing  ages  of  the  re-    sect. 
publican  system,  appear  to   have   been  generally  v^^v^ 
very  mean.      What  little  remains  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  palace  and  court  of  the  great  king 
of  Macedonia,  Archelaus,  cotemporary  of  Pericles  Ch.34.j.i. 
and    Thucydides,   and   patron  of   turipides   and: 
Zeuxis,  indicates  even  splendor  in  his  palace  and 
court. 

A  striking  general  analogy  between  the  consti- 
tutions of  Thessaly,  Lacedaemon,  and  Rome,  with 
some  important  differences,  may  here  deserve 
notice ;  for  the  Roman  constitution,  derived  from 
Greece,  being  more  completely  laid  open  to  us 
than  any  of  Greece,  will  assist  toward  an  investi- 
gation of  the  character  of  Grecian  governments. 

The  Thessalian  constitution,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
and  the  Roman,  it  is  observable,  originally  all  ac- 
knowleged  one  hereditary  chief.     Afterward  Lace- 
daemon  had  two  chiefs,  both  hereditary ;  Thessaly 
one,  not  hereditary,  but  appointed  for  life  ;   Rome 
generally  two,   but  at  times  more,  sometimes  ten, 
elected  annually.     All  these  chiefs,  or  boards  of 
chiefs,  were  supreme   military  commanders ;    the 
Roman  especially  exercising  a  despotic  authority. 
The  lives  of  Roman  citizens,  on  military  service, 
were  not  guarded  by  law  against  the  power  of  con- 
suls, or  military  tribunes,  as  those  of  the  Macedo- 
nians against  that  of  their  kings.     The  spoil  of 
conquered   neighbors   bribing  the  Roman   people 
to  allow  despotism,  even  to  their  ordinary   chief 
ma^strates,  in  military  command,  prepared  them 
for   tolerating  that  extraordinary   magistracy    the 
dictatorship,  which  put  the  whole  state  under  mili- 
tary law,  subject  to  no  rule  but  the  supreme  magis- 
trate's will.     The   kings  of  Lacedasmon   had  no  Ch.20.8.4. 
such   authority  over   the   Lacedaemonian   people, 
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CHAP,  tho  Lacedaemonian  military  commanders  would 
^^^^^-  assume  it  over  those  whom  they  called  allies* 
The  proper  powers  of  the  tagus  of  Thessaly  arc 
little  defined  by  antient  writers.  But  all  the  thrM 
constitutions  acknowleged  a  division  of  the  free 
population  into  a  higher  order,  arrogating  to  itself 
exclusively  the  magistracy;  and  a  lower,  which 
participated  always  nominally  in  the  soverein  power, 
and  sometimes  exercised  it  effectually  and  almost 
exclusively.  Both  orders,  in  all  three,  were  served 
by  slaves.  All  three  held  dominion  over  subdued 
neighbors.  The  sovereinty  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians we  have  seen  most  severe :  the  Helots  and 
Messenians,  tho  not  only  Greeks,  but,  if  vthey  were 
distinguished,  the  Messenians  at  least,  being  of  the 
same  Dorian  origin  as  the  Lacedaemonians,  all  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery :  those  even  of  the 
Ch.24.t.3.  Lacedaemonians  called  Perioecians,  inhabitants  of 
Hiitory.  ^^^  couutry,  associatcd  indeed  in  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian name,  were  however  denied  the  Spartan ;  and, 
tho  not  slaves,  were  yet  held  in  a  degrading  subor- 
dination. The  dominion  of  the  Thessalians  over 
the  Penestians  was  less  harsh  than  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  over  the  Messenians.  The  cha- 
racter of  that  of  the  Romans  over  the  conquered 
people  of  Italy,  whom  they  flattered,  as  the  Athe- 
nians flattered  their  subjects,  with  the  title  of  allies, 
tho  avoided  by  their  historians,  becomes,  in  large 
amount,  known  from  effects,  of  which  memorials 
remain.  The  old  free  population,  by  drafts  for 
service  in  unceasing  wars,  and  in  other  ways  less 
indicated,  was  nearly  annihilated.  Its  place,  for 
cultivation  of  the  land,  ^vas  supplied  by  slaves ; 
the  cruel  treatment  of  whom,  mostly  born  to  better 
hopes,  produced  those  called  the  servile  wars,  which 
brought  Rome,  more  than  once,  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
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In  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Roman  states  then,  the    sect. 
citizens  of  the  capital  arrogated  to  themselves  the  ^     ^' 
powers  of  government  exclusively ;    those  of  the 
other  towns,  or  provinces,  with  whatever  privileges, 
here  more,  there  less,  being  really  but  their  subjects. 
In  Thessaly  the  citizens  of  no  one  town  appear  to 
have   held  any  acknowleged  preeminence :    but, 
from  their  separate  rights,  or  claims,  evils  the  most 
monstrous  resulted.     So  unable  was  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Thessalian  people  to  maintain  its 
proper  soverein  authority  that,  unless   when   the 
one  first  magistrate,  the  tagus,  could  command  all, 
either  by  popularity  supporting  militar}'  force,  as 
the    great  Jason,  or  by  a  hired  military,  as  the 
tyrants  his  successors,  the  towns  would  often  seve- 
rally  choose  their  own  political  as  well  as  civil 
measures,  and  make  their  own  wars  and  their  own 
alliances,  with  forein  powers  or  with  oneanother. 
A  feeling  of  the  enormous  mischief  of  this  laxity  of 
their  executive  government  would  doubdess  con- 
tribute, to  direct  that  attachment  of    the   higher 
orders  and  principal  landholders,  all  who  had  the 
clearest  interest  in  the  establishment  of  civil  order, 
and  the  least  hope  from  its  disturbance,  to  their 
kinsman  (as,  from  a  claimed  common  descent  from 
Hercules,  many  of  them  reckoned  him)  the  king  of 
Macedonia. 

The  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  (how  far  as 
established  by  Lycurgus  is  not  known)  acknow- 
leged in  later  times  two  soverein  assemblies,  one 
composed  of  those  of  commanding  rank,  another 
of  wider  admission  for  the  population;  but,  for 
what  were  the  common  and  what  the  several  powers 
and  privileges  of  these  different  assemblies,  infor- 
mation fails.  It  appears  however  that,  in  later 
times  at  least,  only  when  public  misfortune  and 
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CHAP,    danger  pressed  on  the  few  who  held  the  l^d,  the 
more  numerous  assembly  was  admitted  to  any  par- 
ticipation of  counsel.     Two  different  assemblies, 
each  severally  soverein  within  the  same  state,  might 
seem,  in  speculation,  too  strange  an  anomaly  to 
hold  in  any  government,  had  we  not  full  assurance 
of  the  actual  exercise  of  sovereinty,  in  the  Roman, 
through  ages,  by  three  ;    two,  as  before  mentioned, 
differently  constituted,  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
one,  a  select  and  comparatively  small  body,    the 
senate.     Yet,  judging  from  consequences,  the  evil 
of  this  strange  competition  of  bodies  for  the  same 
authority  over  the  whole  state,  in  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian   and  Roman  governments,  appears  to    have 
been  hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  division  of  powers 
in  the  Thessalian,  each  holding  authority  too  inde- 
pendent over  different  portions  of  the  state. 

But'  there  was  another  monster  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian  government,  which  the  Roman  adopted, 
without  any  known  parallel  in  the  Thessalian.  More 
tyrannical  magistracies  can  hardly  be  imagined  than 
the  ephoralty  of  Lacedaemon^  and  the  tribunate  of 
Rome;    tho  the  purpose  of  both  was  to  obviate 
tyranny.      Nevertheless,  such  was  altogether  the 
deficiency  of  the  antient  republican  system  that,  on 
comparing  the  histories  of  the  three  governments, 
a  resource  so  extravagant  may  seem  to  have  been 
rather  beneficial.     This  considered,  and  combined 
with  what  we  learn  of  the  distractions  of  Thessaly 
under  its  soverein  assembly,  and  the   oppression 
under  single  tyrants,  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by 
the  .Thessalian  nobles,  in  cherishing,  for  so  many 

9  Thus  Aristotle,  Oi  Si  n)v  jxiv  iqtogeiav  sTvou  rufMiwiJa  Q^ywifi) 
Polit.  1.  2.  c.  6,  and  ag^in  'AXXa  jxi^v  xou  rd.  9rspi  ri^v  i<pogstay  ix^ 
^eaikus^  fj  yof  df^xii  xuf la  fMv  aMi  ccjv  ^Lsykw  ahroTs  M^  x.  r.  s, 
c.  9. 
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generations,  as  it  appears  tney  did,  their  connection    sect. 
with  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  at  length  making 
their  country  in  a  manner  a  portion  of  the  Mace* 
donian  kingdom,  may  seem  to  have  been  not  only 
necessary  for  their  own  welfare,  but,  for  the  body 
of  the  Thessalian  people,  wise,  liberal  and  patriotic. 
In    the   course  of  this  history,  we  have  seen, 
among  the  Grecian  republics,   various  forms   of 
soverein  assemblies,  with  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  in  no  known  instance  accurately  sepa- 
rated.    Thus  also  it  was,  we  know,  at  Rome,  with 
a  constitution  improved  upon  the  Greek,  whence 
it  was  derived.     Ordinary  public  business,  indeed, 
was  necessarily  intrusted  to  magistrates ;    king,  ta- 
gus,   consul,  archon,  Boeotarc,  whatever  might  be 
their  title.    But,  in  the  democratical  states  the 
people  always  claimed  the  right  to  control  and  even 
direct,   whenever  they  chose   to  interfere,   every 
measure  of  executive  government;   and  often,  as 
any  popular  orator's  view  to  his  own  ambitious 
purposes  led  him  to  persuade,  they  did  interfere. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  extravagance  peculiar  to 
that    constitution,   when    the   popular  mind  was 
strongly  pointed  to  a  particular  object,  they  would, 
under  similar  stimulation,  commit  absolute  power, 
with  the  tide  of  general-autocrator,  to  one  man,  a 
popular  favorite  of  the  moment     In  the  aristocra* 
tical  states,  as  distinguished  from  the  oligarchal,  a 
few  directing  the  ordinary  business,  all  were  called 
together  for  legislation ;  and,  in  difficult  cases,  even 
for  authorizing  the  measures  of  executive  govern- 
ment.    This,  indeed,  whether  with  one  or  more 
persons  of  supereminent  dignity  at  the  head  of  all, 
appears  to  have  been,  from  before  Homer's  time, 
very  generally  looked  to  as  the  principle  of  regular 
and  legal  government. 
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CHAP.  But  the  assembling  of  all,  being,  in  small  states 
XLai.  inconvenient,  in  lai^  impossible,  representative 
government  arose  amcmg  the  Greeks,  and  became 
even  familiar.  We  have  seen,  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  an  example  of  antiquity  beyond  history. 
The  Calaurean  and  the  Panionian,  later  yet  veiy 
early,  were  of  similar  character.  Not  till  alter- 
times  we  find  notice  of  the  several  congresses  of 
Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Phocis,  Achaia,  Elis,  and 
Arcadia.  We  have  observed  formerly  that  die 
Amphictyonic,  originally  proposed  as  a  genetid 
council  of  the  Greek  nation,  lost  much  of  that 
valuable  character  through  the  great  early  revolu* 
tion,  called  the  return  of  the  Heracleids.  Not  tiU 
some  ages  after,  the  alarm,  occasioned  by  the  ex* 
pectation  of  invasbn  from  the  overbearing  power 
of  Persia,^  produced  a  substitute  for  it,  in  the  assem- 
bly of  deputies  "from  the  several  republics,  held  at 
Corinth.  But  the  immediate  general  danger  being, 
beyond  hope,  soon  overborne,  the  ptirpose  of  a 
general  congress  was  considered  as  fulfilled,  and  no 
such  meeting  ever  acquired  regular  and  permanent 
establishment.  A  partial  congress  was  produced 
by  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Peloponne^ 
sian  war ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Corinthians  for 
ingaging  the  Lacedaemonians  in  league  against 
Athens,  made  Sparta,  instead  of  thehr  own  town, 
which,  in  the  general  danger,  appears  to  have  beea 
reasonably  prefeired  (a  sense  of  general  danger 
often  inforcing  general  prudence)  as  most  commo>* 
dious  for  the  meeting  of  deputies  from  within  and 
without  the  peninsula.  During  that  long  war 
frequent  occasion  occurring  for  the  states,  asso* 
ciated  under  the  lead  of  Lacedaemon,  to  communis 
cate  by  their  representatives,  something  of  form 
and  order  seems  to  have  been  setded  by  custom 
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for*  the    composition    and    proceedings  of  those     sect. 
congresses;    but   it    does   not   appear  that  they       ^^* 
ever  obtained  establishment  as  constitutional  as- 
semblies* 

The  Athenian  democracy  ruled  those  states 
which  had  ingaged  in  its  alliance,  with  more 
avowed  despotism  than,  as  far  as  may  be  learnt 
from  history,  any  other  of  the  republics  which 
ever  acquired  imperial  sway  over  slates  to  which 
the  title  of  republic  continued  to  be  allowed.  The 
attendance  of  their  deputies  was  commanded 
constantly  at  Athens :  the  congress  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy  thus  was  a  permanent  assembly.  Its 
power  and  privileges  however  went  little  beyond 
representing  grievances*  and  offering  petitions,  from 
the  subject  states  ;  its  further  office  being  only  to 
communicate  to  those  states  the  commands  of  the 
imperial  people.  When,  afterward,  the  revolting 
tyrannies  of  Athens  and  Lacedasmon  produced  op- 
portunity for  Thebes  to  rise  to  empire,  under  the 
lead  of  men  singularly  deserving  popularity,  those 
states  which  desired  to  form  confederacy  with 
the  Theban  government  sent  their  deputies  to 
Thebes. 

Conformably  to  Aristotle's  observation  on  the 
antient  governments  in  •general,  the  objects  of  all 
the  representative  assemblies  of  Greece  appear  to 
have  been  military  rather  than  civil,  defence  Qr 
ccmquest  more  than  domestic  regulation  or  peaceful 
prosperity. ,  Such  indeed  was  the  general  partiality 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  independent  sovereinty  of 
their  several  towns,  and  such  the  occasions  of 
animosity  between  them,  that  none,  even  of  the 
constit^onal  provincial  congresses  appear  to  have 
been  provided  with  power  to  prevent  occasional 
war  between  town  and  town,  or  even  to  prevent 
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CHAP,    some  municipalities  within  their  proper  jtirisdictiDii 
^^"^'    from  avowedly  taking  part  with  external  enemies* 
Numerous  and  striking  examples  of  this  will  hare 
been  observed  in  the  histories  of  Thessalyand 
Phocis. 

Exceptinp^  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  litde  in- 
formation  has  readied  us  of  the  constitution  or  pro* 
ceedings  of  any  of  the  constitutional  assemblies. 
Of  that  of  Boeotia  most  might  be  expected ;  no 
part  of  Greece,  except  Athens  and  Lacedsemon^ 
having  equally  ingaged  the  notice  of  historians  and 
orators.  Yet  it  remains  uncertain,  concerning  that 
eiAinent  confederacy,  even  what  was  the  number  of 
the  g^eat  presiding  officers,  the  Boeotarcs ;  whether 
ten,  or  only  five,  or  sometimes  one  number,  some- 
times  the  other.  Their  office,  we  find,  was  elec- 
tive, but  who  were  the  electors  nowhere  appears. 
Clearly  it  was  annual ;  and  of  its  character  this  im- 
portant matter  is  fully  authenticated,  that,  for  all  the 
cities  of  the  Boeotian  league,  the  Boeotarcs  filled  the 
office  of  the  kings  of  the  early  ages,  presiding  in 
the  general  council,  and  commanding  in  the  field ; 
those  cities  being  nevertheless  qualified  each  as  a 
separate  republic,  having  its  own  legislature  and  it^ 
own  administration.  In  Thessaly  a  similar  autho- 
rity was  vested  in  one  great  officer,  the  Tagus ; 
who  so  far  more  nearly  approached  the  condition 
of  the  kings  of  <dd,  as  his  office,  tho  elective,  was 
for  life.  Indeed,  no  first  ma^strate  of  any  other 
government  of  Greece,  not  even  the  kings  of  Lace- 
dsemon,  except  as  their  dignity  was  hereditary, 
seems  to  have  held  so  exactly  the  place  of  the 
kings  of  Homer's  age  as  the  tagus  of  Thessaiy. 

The  state  of  the  Grecian  republics  southward  of 
Thessaly,  and  of  their  connection  with  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  for  which  we  have  fuller  informa* 
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tkm,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  nar-     sect. 
rative  to  explain.     Some  remarks  on  the  people  ^^^J^!^ 
called  barbarous,  whom  Philip's  arms  or  policy 
either  united  M'ith  Macedonia,  or  brought  to  subor- 
dination, may  yet  be  requisite. 

The  extensive,  and,  at  one  time,  very  pov^erful 
nation  of  the  Thracians,  through  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  for  ages,  in  war  and  in  peace,  especially 
with  the  Athenians,  came  of  course  under  notice 
of  the  three  great  historians,  Herodotus,  Thucy* 
dideSy  and  Xenophon,  and,  after  them,  of  the  great 
ortiitdr  Demosthenes.  In  the  accounts  of  all  these 
writers,  who  all  had  superior  opportunities  for  in- 
formation, the  barbarian  character  is  strongly  mark- 
ed in  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Thracian 
people;  but  with  that  most  remarkable  tempera*  Ch.i4.s.f« 
ment,  formerly  occurring  for  notice,  so  recorded  by  e.  k 
Demosthenes  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  ?^' j^/.'* 

4.  of  Uii« 

existence,  or  of  its  efficiency.  Living  in  arms,  dei-  Hutorjr. 
fying  and  worshipping  war,  illiberal  and  destructive 
in  warfare,  merciless  to  strangers,  tho  unresisting, 
aad  delighting  in  bloodshed  even  of  women  and 
cfaildren,  (such  anomalies  are  sometimes  found  in 
individuals,  as  here  in  a  nation)  capital  punishment, 
for  whatsoever  crime,  was  denied  by  their  institu* 
tions  absolutely  and  effectually.  Well  then  may  it 
deserve  observation,  that  throughout  modern  Eu- 
rope, in  its  early  age,  in  our  own  not  less  than  in 
other  countries,  the  same  principle  was  carried  into 
practice,  so  far  that,  tho  private  war  was  largely 
tolerated,  no  capital  punishment  was,  for  any  crime, 
warranted  by  law.  Among  Europeans  the  in- 
ference is  naturally  ready,  that  people  with  proper- 
ty and  arms  and  courage  must  be  free  ;  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  despotism,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
forced  upon  them.     This  however,  in  an  extended 
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CHAP,  view  of  the  world,  b  seen  not  completely  founded  { 
XLiii.  ^311^^  through  all  ages,  and  the  greater  part  of  Afri* 
ca,  have  abounded  with  contradicting  examples. 
But,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  despotism  has  been  niain* 
tained  through  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  cimiter  and 
bowstring  by  the  sovereins ;  habitually  tolerated, 
authenticated,  and  even  venerated  by  the  peopl^« 
Securely  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  where  capital 
punishment  is  forbidden,  despotism  cannot  be« 
Monarchy  however  prevailed  in  Thrace;  limited 
by  that  power  which  a  people,  holding  arms,  pos-* 
seas  to  maintain  established  law.  At  one  time  we 
have  seen  the  nation  united  under  one  chief,  the 
most  powerful  of  any  of  his  day  known  to  us,  ex- 
cept the  king  of  Persia.  When  afterward  divided^ 
submission  to  one  hereditary  chief  seems  to  have 
remained  a  general  principle  oF  the  several  govern- 
ments ;  and  hardly  more  of  their  policy  is  known. 
The  country  north  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  a» 
fiur  as  the  Danube,  was  occupied  by  the  Tribal- 
lians ;  of  whose  political  institutions  our  information 
goes  no  farther  than  that  they  acknowleged  one 
hereditary  military  chief,  by  Grecian  writers  Intitled 
king.  Westward,  the  Ulyrians,  holding  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  were  more  known  to 
the  Greeks,  ,who  had  settlements  on  their  shores. 
Their  government  was  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with 
the  regal  authority  liable  to  restriction,  as  in  Ho- 
mer's days,  by  popular  power,  supported  by  the  uni- 
versal use  of  arms.  In  the  sequel  of  Grecian  history 
an  instance  will  occur  of  a  very  ill-judged  use  of 
this  power  by  the  Illyrian  people,  when  the  regal 
authority  failed  of  its  just  efficacy ;  and  of  great 
public  calamity  insuing.  Had  we  more  of  Illyrian 
history,  instances  probably  might  be  found  of 
abuses  oi  the  regal  power,  for  want  of  a  ateddier 
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balance,  more  numerous,  and,  to  individuals,  inju-    sect. 
rious,  but  less  producing  great  public  misfortune.  ^^* 

It  has  been  observed  by  Aristotle,  and,  after  him 
by  other  antient  writers,  that  the  people  of  Asia 
have  always  been  more  disposed  to  bear  despotism, 
those  of  Europe  to  assert  freedom.  In  looking 
through  history,  to  earliest  times,  indeed  it  seems 
evident  that,  as  a  principle  of  government,  des- 
potism has  been  of  Asiatic  growth ;  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  as  far  as  accounts  show,  by  the 
thoughtless  violence  of  democracy,  giving  to  a  fa- 
vorite party-leader  autocratical  powers,  either  for 
apposing  an  adverse  party  at  home,  or  conducting 
a  favorite  enterprize  abroad.  It  must  have  been  by 
a  deep  policy,  with  extraordinary  able  management, 
that  the  Roman  senate  gained  that  resource  against 
popular  leaders,  the  dictatorship;  which  popular 
leaders  afterward  turned  against  the  senate  and  the 
whole  free  constitution.  The  republican  tempora- 
ly  despotism  was  the  germ  of  the  imperial  perma- 
nent despotism,  which  extinguished  the  republic. 
But  till  after  the  general  abolition  of  the  antient 
monarchies  of  Greece,  and  the  general  establish- 
ment of  republics,  that  any  European  people  ever 
aeknowleged  an  absolute  soverein,  no  warrant 
appears  among  antient  writers. 


SECTION  V. 

CsiMM  of  Deficitncy  of  Information  concerning  the  Politics  and  Contti' 
iuiUns  of  Greece  m  PkilipU  age.  Indications  in  Letters  of  Isoerates  r 
in  a  Speech  reported  6y  Jirrian  :  JHeatureM  of  PhiHp,for  improving  tke 
Constitution  ofXactdonia  and  of  the  Grecian  Confederacy. 

In  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  the  reserve    sect. 
and  caution,  becoming  a  great  politician,  are  not       ^' 
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CHAP,  less  remarkable  than  the  fire  and  energy,  for  which 
_^J;JJJ^  he  has  been  so  justly  admired  as  an  orator.  To 
diose  who  seek  information  or  illustration  of  histo- 
rical matter  it  must  be  disappointing,  and  may  seem 
surprizing,  to  find  how  little  can  be  gathered  from 
him,  not  of  the  constitution  only,  but  of  the  state 
of  parties;  not  in  Macedonia  alone,  but  through- 
out Greece;  especially  of  the  governments  with 
which  he  had  the  closest  political  connection,  the 
Arcadian,  Eleian,  ^tolian,  Acamanian,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  Boeotian.  Even  for  Macedonia, 
where  cause  is  less  obvious,  his  reserve  is  remarka- 
ble ;  especially  in  those  speeches  in  which  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  express  his  exultation  at  the  revolt 
of  Pydna,  and  the  change  of  politics  of  Oljmthus 
and  Byzantium.  On  the  other  hand  the  still 
greater  reserve  of  the  opponents  of  Demosthenes, 
friends  of  the  Macedonian  alliance,  might  appear 
still  more  surprizing,  had  we  not  the  assurance  of 
Isocrates,  with  confirmation  from  Xenophon  and 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Grecian  history,  that  de- 
mocracy denied  freedom  of  speech.  And  this, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have  had  no 
experience  of  a  democratical  mixture  in  govern- 
ment, cannot  appear  strange  among  ourselves, 
where  county-meetings,  too  frequently,  and  the 
common-hall  of  London,  continually,  exhibit  per- 
fect examples  of  that  tyranny  of  a  multitude. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  more  eulogy  of 
Philip  is  found  in  the  speeches  of  his  great  enemy, 
Demosthenes,  than  in  those  of  ^schines,  certainly 
his  political  friend,  and  accused  of  being  his  pen- 
sioner. For  it  was  little  less  dangerous  at  Athens 
to  speak  well  of  the  Macedonian  king  and  his  go- 
vernment, than,  under  either  the  late  republic  of 
France,  or  the  following  usurpation,  to  apologize 
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for  the  mild  despotism  of  the  unfortunate  sixteenth    s^^- 
Lewis.      Such  then  having  been  the  reserve  of  s^^-y^ 
orators  ;  of  one  party  from  policy,  of  the  other  from 
fear  ;  and  the  authorities,  whence  Cicero  gathered  Ch.  4S.  s. 
bis  judgement  of  men  of  that  age  in  Greece,  and  History* 
foutid  ground  for  his  splendid  eulogy  of  Philip,  - 
having  perished,  any   authenticated  circumstances 
that  may  aflford  light  on  the  general  character  of 
the  political  state  of  the  country,  at  the  important 
crisis  of  Alexander's  accession,  must  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

The  insd>ility  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and,  after  them 
Aristotle,  to  propose  any  mode  of  government  for 
Greece  united,  which  could,  even  in  theory,  satisfy 
even  themselves,  we  have  alreddy  observed.  Iso- 
crates  appears  to  have  had  no  less  difficult* :  tho 
decided  in  regard  to  one  point,  on  which,  differing 
from  the  first  and  last  of  those  eminent  philoso- 
phers, he  agreed  with  the  second,  inasmuch  as  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  Jiave  one  man  of  superior 
dignity  for  president  of  the  nation.  The  opinion, 
in  which  he  persevered,  that  thus  most  reddily,  and 
surely,  and  even  only,  the  continually  convulsed 
state  of  the  nation  could  be  ameliorated,  it  appears 
he  entertained  long  before  Philip  of  Macedonia  had 
acquired  the  power,  or  established  the  character^ 
which  at  length  drew  toward  him  the  regard  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian  people  as  their  best 
protector,  and  the  hatred  of  the  rest,  as  the  most 
formidable  obstacle  to  their  purposes.  Beside  the 
tract  purporting  to  be  a  speech  of  Archidamus 
son  of  Agesilaus  to  the  Lacedaemonian  people,  Ch.98.i.9. 
which  has  been  formerly  under  our  observation, 
there,  is  extant  a  letter  of  Isocrates  to  the  same 
prince,  bearing  all  appearance  of  authenticity. 
This  letter  marks,  within  itself,  that  it  was  written 
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after  that  prinpe'a  aecession  to  the  throne,  but  seve- 
ral yean  before  any  of  the  extant  letters  of  the  same 
ivriter  to  Philip.  The  purpose,  the  same  as  after- 
ward to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was  to  excite  the 
king  of  Lacedaemon  to  interfere  as  a  mediator  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  republics  with  oneanother,  and 
of  each  within  itself ;  and,  having  established  peace 
throughout  Greece,  to  proceed,  after  the  example 
of  his  father^  Agesilaus,  to  direct  the  united  arms 
of  the  nation  against  Persia. 

The  passages  in  that  letter  principally  to  our 
present  purpose  are  these :  *  I  wonder,'  Isocrates 
says,  *  that,  among  men  of  influence,  or  of  elo- 
quence, the  general  state  ot  the  Greek  nation, 
altogether  so  wretched  and  so  disgraceftd,  has 
never  appeared  an  object  for  their  consideration 
and  regard.  There  is  not,  in  all  Greece,  a  place 
which  is  not  suffering  under  the  miseries  of  war, 
sedition,  massacre,  evils  unnumbered.  Perhaps  the 
largest  share  falls  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  whom, 
by  our  treaties,  we  have  surrendered  ;  not  simply 
to  the  barbarians,  but  also  to  others,  Greeks  by 
origin  and  language,  but  barbarians  in  principle 
and  manners.  If  we  considered  rightly  wJiat  ma- 
terially concerns  us,  we  should  not  allow  armed 
bodies  to  be  collected  under  leaders  of  no  respon- 
sibility; herds  of  outcasts  and  vagabonds,  yet 
forming  really  more  powerful  armies  than  are 
maintained  by  all  the  Grecian  states.  Ingaged 
under  pretence  of  war  against  Persia,  they  plun- 
der a  small  part  of  the  king's  territory ;  but,  by 
force  or  otherwise,  entering  Grecian  cities,  they 
have  overthrown  them  wholly ;  killing  some  citi- 
zens, expelling  others,  plundering,  property,  and 
committing  all  sorts  of  enormities,  even  against 
women  and  children. 
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*  Farmer  then  it  seems  susprizing  that  these 
enormities  appear  not  at  all  to  have  ingaged  the 
care  of  any  of  those  states  which  have  affected  to 
take  the  lead  in  Greece.  Your  father  Agesilaus, 
indeed,  as  an  individual  in  a  situation  of  power, 
is  an  exception ;  but  he  stands  alone.  His  er« 
nestness  to  give  freedom  to  the  Greeks,  and  re- 
press the  barbarians,  was  constant.  But  even  he 
erred  in  one  material  point.  Wonder  not  if,  ad- 
dressing you,  I  say  where  I  think  he  erred  in 
judgement ;  for  I  am  accustomed  always  to  declare 
my  mind  freely ;  and  I  should  prefer  incurring  ill- 
will  so,  to  gaining  favor  by  praising  what  is  not 
praisewcMthy,  So  much  with  regard  to  myself. 
With  regard  to  him  then,  superior  in  all  other 
matters,  most  temperate,  most  righteous,  a  most 
able  statesman,  he  was  bent  eagerly  upon  two 
objects,  each  separately  good,  but,  for  execution 
together,  impossible :  he*  would  at  the  same  time 
make  war  with  Persia,  and  restore,  in  the  Grecian 
states,  his  banished  friends ;  which,  without  also 
providing  for  them  preponderant  power  in  their 
several  republics,  could  not  be.  Thus,  through 
his  zeal  in  favor  of  those  concurring  with  him  in 
political  sentiment,  evils  and  dangers  arose  for  all 
Greece ;  and,  from  insuing  troubles,  means  for 
war  against  the  barbarians  were  lost. 

*  Through  this  error  it  is  now  become  evident, 
that,  to  make  war  successfully  upon  Persia,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  reconcile  the  Greeks  with  one- 
another,  and  put  an  end  to  our  madness  of  strife 
among  ourselves.  Formerly  I  have  urged  advice 
on  this  subject,  which  I  cannot  yet  forego.  I  put 
it  now  for  consideration  to  you,  of  birth  illustrious, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  of  the  race  of  Hercu- 
les, the  acknowleged  hereditary  military  chief  of 
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CHAP- 

xuii. 


'  the  LaCedasmonii^  commonwealth^  bearing  the 
^  title  and  dignity  of  king,  and  holding  besides  the 
^  highest  personal  reputation  of  any  individual  in 

*  Greece,  whether  you  should  yield  to  my  per- 
'  suasion ;  or,  in  any  opinion  that  worthier  matters 
'.  may  ingage  your  attention,  you  should  neglect  it* 
^  My  opinion  however  I  will  freely  urge,  that  you 
'  should  direct  your  mind  especially  to  two  things ; 

*  first,  to  put  an  end  to  wars  and  civil  contentions, 

*  now  raging  among  the  Greeks  with  oneanother, 
^  and  then  to  check  the  barbarians  in  their  inju- 
^  rious  conduct,  and  deprive  them  of  their  over 
'  great  share  of  advantages'^.'  The  consonance  of 
the  picture  here  given  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 
nation,  in  its  settlements  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
with  that  of  Xenophon,  formerly  noticed,  who 
wrote    nearly    about   the  same   time,  or  not  long 

before,  will  be  obvious. 

• 

^^  The  learned  French  editor  of  Isocrates,  Auger,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  this  letter :  ^  Haec  cpistola  in  nullis 
^  extat  Uocratis  editionibus.  In  Photii  bibliothecam  transtulit 
^  Hoeschelius,  ab  Andrea  Schotto  allatam  ex  Italia.  Ego  hue 
'  induxi,  ratus  earn  esse  Isocrateam,  vel  saltern  in  stylo  Isocra- 
^  teo.  Vide  Phot.  bibl.  p.  330.  Hanc  eandem  reperi  in  duo- 
^  bus  codicibus  bibliothecaB  regias.'  Of  a  letter  admitted  by 
former  editors,  as  addressed  by  Isocrates  to  Dionyslus  of  Sy- 
racuse, Auger  speaks  thus :  ^  Extat  haec  epistola  in  editionibus 
^  Vossii,  Stephani,  et  Aidi  1614,  sed  non  arbitroream  esse  Iso- 
'  cratid ;  cujus  nempe  dictlo  longe  abhorret  a  dictione  Isocra- 
*  tea.  Mihi  videtur  scripta  fuisse  a  rhetore  aliquo,  vel  sophls- 
*'  ta,  ad  principem  virum,  vel  ad  aliquem,  quern  favor  in  emi- 
^  nenti  loco  posuerat' 

Much  as  I  desire  to  avoid  ingaging  in  questions  on  such 
subjects,  I  recicon  I  ought  not  to  avoid  declaring  that  I  think 
the  learned  editor  is  right  in  his  opinion  of  both  these  letters ; 
unless  that  the  latter  seems  far  more  likely  to  have  been  a 
meer  play  of  fancy,  under  the  Roman  empire,  than  to  have 
been  really  addressed  to  either  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  or  to 
any  man  in  the  situation  of  those  to  whom  any  party  in  the 
Greek  republics  would  have  given  the  title  of  tyrant.  The 
whole  manner  corresponds  with  the  diction  to  mark  it  for 
spurious,  and  of  that  later  age,  and  probably  never  really  ad- 
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In  another  extant  lettel*,  written  some  years  be^  sect. 
fore  that  to  the  king  of  Lacedsemon,  Isocrates  has 
described  his  feeling  of  his  own  situation^  as  an 
Athenian  citizen,  which  may  also  be  to  our  pur- 
pose here.  He  had  among  his  pupils,  as  formerly 
has  been  observed,  the  sons  of  the  great  tagus  of 
Thessaly,  Jason.  These  young  men,  after  their 
return  to  their  father's  court,  sent  an  invitation  to 
him  to  visit  and  make  some  stay  with  them  there. 
He  excused  himself  thus :  ^  For  the  sake  of  the 

*  society  of  Jason  and  Polydamas"^  I  should  most 

*  willingly  accept  your  invitation.     Indeed  I  think 
'  familiar  communication  between  us  might  be  ad- 

*  vantageous  fpr  all.    But  many  hindrances  occur. 
^  I  am  little  equal  to  the  journey  ;  and  wandering 

*  from  one's  own  country  ill  becomes  those  of  my 
^  age ;  especially  one,  who,  in  earlier  years,  never 

*  left  it.    Moreover  I  fear  the  people ;  for  I  must 
^  speak  the  truth.    Alliances  made  by  us  with  other 

dressed  to  any  one.  The  letter  to  Archidamas,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  is  in  diction,  as  the  learned  editor  says,  Iso- 
crateian,  bat  also  shows  a  knowlege  of  Grecian  politics  of  his 
age,  which  the  following  rhetors  and  sophists,  judging  from 
their  snrriTing  works,  appear  to  have  been  neither  solicitoos 
to  acquire,  nor  to  have  supposed,  for  readers  of  their  age,  at  all 
important  for  them  to  regard.  But  I  know  nothing  of  its 
kind,  I  will  venture  to  own,  carrying  within  itself  evidence  of 
authenticity  more  satisfactory,  to  my  mind,  than  the  letter  to 
the  king  of  Lacedssmon. 

>i  Instead  of  the  name  Polydamas,  hazarded  in  the  text,  all 
the  known  copies  of  the  works  of  Isocrates,  it  seems,  give 
Poly  aces.  Jason,  as  Auger  has  justly  observed,  is  a  name 
well  known  :  of  Polyaees,  he  says,  ^  in  historia  nullibi  apparet.' 
I  cannot  myself  doubt  but  th6  same  eminent  person,  first  the 
opponent,  afterward  the  associate  of  Jason,  has  been  intended, 
whose  name,  in  our  copies  of  Xenophon,  is  repeatedly  given 
Polydamas.  Thus  this  letter  of  Isocrates  would  afford  a  pleas- 
ing testimony  to  Jason's  lair  observance  of  faith  and  friendship, 
with  a  man  of  character  represented,  by  Xenophon,  as  so  ex- 
cellent that  it  might  be  desired  to  have  more  account  of  him. 
Ch.S7,s.  1,  ofthislilst. 
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CRAP.    *  States  I  see  presently  broken.    If  that  should  hap- 
xuii.    •  p^,^  ^iIj  yo^  government,  how  could  I  escape 

'  dangerous  accusation  f    It  is  here  dliBcult/ 

Those  conversant  with  the  antient  historians, 
and  knowing  the  deficiency  of  cotemporary  testi- 
mony to  historical  matter  from  Xenophon's  time 
to  that  of  Polybius,  will  value  such  effusions  of 
sentiment  and  scraps  of  information  as  these,  from 
one  ingaged  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  intervening 
age.  In  the  sequel  of  this  letter  Isocrates  shows 
himself  an  honest  monitor,  and  no  friend  to  abso- 
lute monarchy,  or  to  a  government,  however  well 
administered,  suppnted  by  a  military  force  of  inte- 
rest distinct  from  that  of  the  nation.  Its  purpose, 
fiir  from  being  of  a  flattering  tenor,  is  to  dissuade 
the  youths  from  aiming  to  succeed  their  father  in 
his  invidious  eminence.  When,  in  the  most  pro- 
mising state  of  that  eminence,  he  shordy  after  lost 
his  life,  they  were  probably  too  young  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  such  a  crisis.  What  may  htve 
been  their  fate  among  the  following  crimes  and 
troubles  of  their  country,  among  which  their  uncles, 
successively  attaining  their  father's  digni^,  were 
assassinated,  and  the  worthy  Polydamas  also  pe- 
rished, we  have  no  information. 

To  form  then  a  just  estimate  of  Philip's  poUc]^ 
toward  the  Grecian  republics,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  recollect  that,  when  the  confederacy  under  the 
lead  of  Lacedaemon  had  brought  Athens  to  sub- 
mission nearly  unconditional,  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment was,  according  to  the  common  Lacedsemo- 
nian  custom,  totally  altered,  with  the  view  to  its 
being  held  in  complete  subserviency ;  half  the 
population  or  more  was  driven  into  banishment, 
and  a  Lacedaemonian  governor  commanded  a  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel.    But  when  Athens  was  reduc-* 
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ed  to  beg  the  king  of  Macedonia's  mercy,  nothing    sect. 
of  the  kind  followed.     On  the  contrary  such  was       ^' 
Philip's  magnanimous  forbearance  toward  his  most 
virulent  enemies,  that  shortly  his  Athenian  friends 
found  themselves  in  danger  from  it.      So  far  had 
he  been  irom  arbitrarily  c<mimanding,  as  the  Athe- 
nians  were  wont,  the  banishment  of  citizens  from 
Grecian  republics  within  their  power,  so  far  from 
denymg,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  resort  of  any 
to  his  own  kingdom,  that  his  capital  and  even  his 
court  were  open  to  those  of  all  descriptions.     An 
extant  letter  from  Isocrates  to  his  son,  afterward 
the  great  Alexander,  is  valuable  for  large  informa- 
tion comprized  in  few  words.  '  This  letter  was  sent 
at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Philip  himself ;  and 
Isocrales  appears  to  have  intended  it  as  a  vehicle 
for  masked  advice,  which  might,  with  least  hazard 
of  offence,  and  perhaps  with  best  -efiect,  be  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  commendation  of  the  young 
prince's  judgement  and  conduct.    Of  the  numbers 
professing  philosophy,  who  flocked  to  Pella,  and 
who  were  admitted  even  to  Aleiomder's  conversa- 
tion, kocrates  thought  many  were  objectionable : 
of  some  he  disliked  the  mode  of  exercising  the  ta- 
lents of  their  pupils,  as  unsuitable  for  one  who  was 
to  be  a  statesman ;  but  moreover,  the  principles, 
tlie  doctrines,  and  even  the  manners,  of  many  he 
diss^proved  highly.      Possibly  Philip    may  have 
had  a  view  beyond  the  philosopher.    Hazardous  as 
the  admission  of  exceptionable  characters  might  be, 
yet  to  deny  means  for  acquiring  a  general  know- 
lege  of  mankind  to  one  who,  as  a  statesman,  would 
have  necessarily  to  communicate  with  men  of  all 
characters,  were  also  hazardous.     Possibly  more- 
over Philip  might  depend  on  his  own  power  in 
advice  and  obsiervation,  together  with  the  prince's 
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CHAP,    talents  for  discrimination,  to  obviate  the  evil  which 
^"""    Isocrates  had  apprehended. 


After  these  valuable  coteniporary  notices  of  the 
state  of  Philip's  court,  a  description  of  the  earlier 
circumstances  of  Macedonia,  in  a  speech  reported 
by  Arrian,  as  having  been  delivered  by  Alexander 
to  the  Macedonians  of  his  army  in  Persia,  may 
deserve  some  attention.  Contrary  indeed  to  what 
that  writer  has  usually  admitted,  it  is  not  wholly 
without  rhetorical  extravagance.  This  may  nuu'k 
it  as  not  derived  from  the  generals,  whose  autho* 
rity  he  preferred  whenever  he  could  have  their  gui* 
dance.  They,  on  account  of  their  situations,  would 
be  likely  to  avoid  the  matter  in  question ;  which 
nevertheless,  as  clearly  interesting,  has  been,  in 
Arrian's  judgement,  proper  to  be  given  on  the 
best  authority  he  could  find  for  it,  and  which  he 
thought  not  unworthy  of  credit. 
AiT.  1. 7.  '  The  Macedonians,'  Alexander  is  stated  to  have 
said,  ^  were  poor  and  wandering  herdmen,  clothed 
^  in  skins,  living  among  mountains,   aud  fearing 

*  residence  in  the  better  parts  of  their  country,  for 
'  the  frequent  inroads  of  neighboring  people,  Illy- 
^  nans,  Triballians,  and  Thracians,  with  some  or 
^  other  of  whom  they  had  almost  continually  to 

*  defend,  in  bloody  contest,  their  scanty  herds  and 
^flocks.  Philip  introduced  that  order,  civil  and 
^military,  which  gave  them  such  superiority  over 

*  the  barbarians,  that  they  no  longer  wanted  safety 
^  from  situation,  but  could  provide  it  by  their  valor. 

*  Towns  then    arose,    garments  of  leather    were 

*  changed  for  cloth,  and  wholesome  laws,  and  im- 

*  proved  manners  made  the  people  respectable ; 
'  so  that  the  barbarians,  whom  they  had  been  ac- 

*  customed  to  fear,  were  compelled  to  acknowlege 

*  their  dominion*    The  greater  part  of  Thrace  was 
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united  with  Macedonia ;  and,  the  towns  of  the  sect. 
coast,  being  recovered  to  the  Macedonian  do-  ^' 
minion,  the  people  had  again,  at  their  own 
command,  the  advantage  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation by  sea,  for  which  before  they  were 
dependent  on  others.  Those  who  obtained  com- 
mand in  Thessaly  had  been  often  their  terror: 
Philip  so  altered  things  that  the  Thesisalians  and 
Macedonians  now  are  united  nearly  as  one  peo- 
ple^. Communication  with  the  southern  states 
of  Greece  commonly  was  difficult,  sometimes 
shut :  success  in  the  war  with  Phocis  made  it,  for 
following  times,  sure  and  easy.  Both  the  Athe* 
nians  and  the  Thebans  had  aimed  at  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia.  Philip  so  humbled  both,  that 
instead  of  paying  tribute  to  Athens,  and  obeying 
the  mandates  of  Thebes,  those  states  owed  their 
safety  to  Macedonian  generosity.  Finally,  settling 
the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  establishing  peace 
throughout  Greece,  Philip  was  elected  general  in 
chief  of  the  whole  nation  for  war  against  Persia, 
not  more  to  his  own  honor  than  that  of  the  Mace- 
donian people.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  description  of  the  Mace- 
donians here,  as  wandering  herdmen,  would  not 
apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pella,  Edeissa,  Anthe- 
mus,  and  some  other  towns,  but  only  to  that,  far 
however  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  where 
were  no  towns.  What  were  the  new  laws  we 
should  be  glad  to  know,  and  still  more  how  they 

12  'A«^^6.  What  I  have  hazarded,  as  a  paraphrase  of  this 
word,  is  warranted  by  Arrian,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  in 
speaking  elsewhere  of  the  connection  of  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
do|iia.  The  word  itself,  unwarrantably  rendered  by  Volcanios, 
and  unnoticed  by  Gronoyius,  sometimes  severe  in  criticism  on 
the  translator,  may  deserve  the  notice  of  future  editors,  -and 
perhaps  of  lexicographers. 
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CHAP,  were  inacted;  tho,  that  no  unpopularity  insued, 
^"'^'  from  any  assumption  of  unwarranted  power  by  the 
prince,  is  implied  in  all  antient  history.  Those 
laws  probably  were  directed  to  the  regulation  of 
military  as  well  as  civil  matters,  and  mostly  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  kingdom;  first  established 
where,  according  to  the  cotemporary  testimony 
?ttii*'^'  formerly  noticed,  Philip  held  command  before  he 
History,  succcedcd  to  the  throne.  The  tribute  to  Athens, 
which  is  found  also  mentioned  by  Demosthenes, 
was  no  acknowlegement  of  superiority  in  the  Athe- 
nian people  over  the  king  or  people  of  Macedonia, 
but  simply  a  composition  for  allowance  to  import 
and  export  goods  at  the  towns  on  the  Macedonian 
shore,  held  by  Athenian  garrisons,  or  by  people 
whom  the  maritime  force  of  Athens  compelled  to 
acknowlege  the  Athenian  dominion  of  the  sea; 
precisely  such  «  tribute  as,  in  modem  times,  many 
European  states  have  been  in  die  habit  of  paying 
to  the  pirates  of  Barbaiy. 

All  information  considered,  it  seems  not  likely 
that,  through  any  improvements  in  the  peaceful 
latter  years  of  Amyntas,  or  in  the  two  short  reigns 
of  his  elder  sons,  both  turbulendy  ended,  the  state 
of  Macedonia  was  altogether  better  at  Philip's 
accession  than  at  the  death  of  Archelaus ;  whose 
reign,  eminently  beneficial,  had  been  followed  by 
violent  and  lasting  troubles.  Among  the  insti- 
tutions of  Archelaus,  we  have  seen,  was  the 
&c^'39^*  Macedonian  Olympic  festival.  It  is  unlikely  that 
8.2.ofthia  a  man  of  the  great  and  just  purposes  eminently 
'•tory.  demonstrated  in  the  measures  of  that  prince, 
attested  by  his  cotemporary  Thucydides,  would, 
in  such  an  institution,  be  without  a  view  beyond 
a  passing  amusement  for  himself,  and  the  litde 
popularity  to  be  gained  by  furnishing  such  for  the 


many*  The  respect  in  which  the  whole  Greek  sect. 
nation  held  its  four  great  festivals,  the  Olympic,  ,^^Z^ 
Delphic,  Nemean  and  Isthmian,  a  respect  such 
as  to  be  of  power  to  stop  war  for  a  time,  when 
most  raging  among  the  republics,  could  not  have 
£gdled  to  ingage  his  attention.  Macedonia,  as  a 
portion  of  Greece,  we  find,  was  not  excluded  from 
an  interest  in  those  festivals,  nor  from  a  claim 
upon  its  princes  and  people  to  respect  their  sacred 
character,   the  benefit  of  which  of  course   they  ^ 

were  intitled  to  injoy ;  yet  from  situation  and 
circumstances  the  Macedonians  could  little  con* 
veniently  attend  the  celebration,  and  but  imper- 
fectly profit  from  the  temporary  peace  which  it 
produced.  Macedonia  wanted,  for  its  civil  govern- 
ment, not  equally  with  the  republican  Greece,  yet 
materially,  an  improved  union  of  its  towns  and 
provinces.  Archelaus,  we  are  asmred,  cultivated 
peace  ;  but  how  far  his  views,  in  any  of  his  insti- 
tutions may  have  extended,  his  untimely  death  has 
left  for  uncertain  conjecture  only. 

The  immediately  following  troubles  of  the  coun- 
try would  effectually  prevent  any  early  repetition 
of  the  festival,  and  deny  all  attention  to  what  are 
likely  to  have  been  his  objects  in  the  institution. 
Accordingly  no  further  account  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympiad  is  found  till  it  was  revived  by  Philip, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Olynthian  war«  When  Ch.39.8.s. 
all  the  towns  of  the  Macedonian,  and  many  of  the  *>^**^^*^ 
Thracian  coast,  previously  claiming  each  to  be  an 
independent  soverein  republic,  tho  mostly  in  vas- 
salage under  the  Athenian  people,  were  united  to 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  then  was  the  season 
which  Philip  saw  advantageous  for  reviving  an 
institution  which  would  bring  his  new  subjects, 
before  often  warring  with  oneanother,  to  friendly 
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CHAP,  association  amon{r  themselves  and  with  his  old 
^^i^JIJ^  subjects ;  joining  in  the  ceremonies  of  an  amusing 
religion,  and  partaking  together  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  theatrical  exhibitions.  These,  which  had 
originated  in  religious  ceremony,  seem  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Macedonian 
festival. 
Sau'*''^'  The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Macedonian 
iiiiiorr.  Olympiad  is  found  mentioned  was  when  Philip, 
elected  military  commander-in-chief  of  Greece, 
became,  through  the  union,  ordinary  in  the  repub- 
lics, of  civil  with  military  office,  the  civil  as  well 
as  military  head  of  the  whole  nation,  stateholder  as 
well  as  captain-general.  Then  it  was  no  longer 
meerly  an  object  of  policy,  but  a  pressing  duty,  to 
devise  means  for  allaying  the  immoderate  jealousies 
of  the  Grecian  people  among  themselves,  the  off- 
spring of  their  republican  system,  which  denied 
social  intercourse  between  those  of  the  several 
towns  of  one  nation,  forbad  intermarriage,  rendered 
them  more  violently  and  inveterately  hostile  toward 
oneanother  than  toward  the  most  dreaded  forein 
enemy,  and  always  kept  numbers  of  every  state, 
sometimes  half  the  population,  in  banishment. 
Experience  of  the  result  of  his  previous  experi- 
ment, on  a  smaller  scale,  is  likely  to  have  been 
favorable  toward  trying  it  on  a  larger.  Bringing 
eminent  men,  from  all  the  many  republics,  to  asso- 
ciate at  the  same  time  with  oneanother,  and  M-ith 
those  of  his  kingdom,  in  religious  ceremony  and 
in  festival,  might  do  much.  But  the  Peloponne- 
sian  Olympiad  had  often  afforded  example  for 
more.  Not  only  treaties  of  peace  between  the 
republics  often,  by  mutual  agreement,  were  pro* 
claimed  there,  but  the  discussion  of  interests  in 
question  between  them  had  been  sometimes  refer- 
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red  to  that  meeting.  Altogether  it  seems  obvious  sect. 
that  this  institution  of  Philip  was  of  a  kind  to  do  ^' 
more  toward  harmonizing  Greece  than  his  vene- 
rable Athenian  friend's  project  of  war  with  Persia  ; 
fix>m  which  alone  it  does  not  appear  how  the  desired 
civil  advantages  should  so  result  as  to  have  a  chance 
for  permanency,  tho  it  might  promote  opportunity 
for  originating  them. 

.  Analogy  between  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  kingdoms  of  northern  Greece,  including  Mace- 
donia,  and  of  the  feudal  governments  in  modem 
£uTope,  having  been  previously  observed,  the  oppo- 
site policy  of  Philip  and  of  some  princes  at  the 
head  of  those  governments,  may  also  deserve  notice. 
The  French  constitution  formerly  acknowleged  a 
general  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  as  alone  competent  to  make  laws  binding 
on  all,  and  to  impose  taxes.  The  court  avoided  to 
allow  its  meeting.  The  Spanish  court,  at  the  head 
of  a  constitution  perhaps  more  perfect  in  most  of 
its  parts,  yet  more  defective  in  union  of  its  parts, 
used  a  similar  policy.  To  maintain  separation  and 
division,  even  to  incourage  and  foment  jealousies 
and  antipathies  between  the  people  of  the  diife- 
rent  provinces,  and,  holding  aH  subjects  under 
strict  restraint,  to  allow  freedom  least  to  the  high 
nobility  and  great  landowners,  were  prime  maxims 
of  state.  The  success  of  this  policy  is  too  well 
known :  the  imperfect  liberties  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards  were,  with  little  stru^le,  overborne,  and 
in  France  a  milder  and  more  liberal,  in  Spain  a 
more  o}^>ressive  and  degrading  despotism  was  estab- 
lished. But  the  final  result  we  have  seen  most 
unfortunate  for  the  roval  families  of  both  countries. 
In  one  a  combination  of  demagc^ues  finding  means 
to  establish  their  own  communication,  and  spred 
their  influence  among  all  the  disjointed  millions^ 
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CHAP,  who  were  without  means'  to  communicate  among 
jJJ^UJ^  oneanother,  subverted  tiie  monarchy;  over  the 
other,  by  extent  and  natural  advanUges  singularly 
favored  with  means  to  defend  itself  against  forein 
aggression,  a  forein  tyrant's  command  sufficed  to 
bilng  the  royal  family  to  his  prison,  and  the  nation 
very  nearly  to  his  obedience.  The  king  of  Mace- 
donia's premature  death,  and  circumstances  follow* 
ing,  prevented  the  perfection  of  his  scheme.  But 
its  policy,  bringing  together,  and  blending  in  friend- 
ly union  the  numberless  portions  of  the  nation, 
habituated  for  ages  to  multiplied  division,  with  re* 
suiting  jealousies,  antipathies,  and  bloody  contests, 
was  clearly  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  establish* 
ed  despotism  in  France  and  Spain.  The  tendency 
was  to  give  importance  to  the  combined  and  inlight- 
ened  people,  to  afford  scope  for  display  of  talents  in 
extensive  free  communication,  and  to  found  the 
security  of  the  throne  on  a  general  sense  of  common 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution. 

After  the  endevor  to  illustrate  the  civil  circum- 
stances of  .the  Grecian  states,  both  republics  and 
kingdoms,  what  memorials  remain  concerning  Phi- 
lip's court  may  deserve  some  consideration,  not  only 
for  more  complete  illustration  of  his  policy,  but  also 
to  prepare  for  the  history  to  come. 

Perhaps  deriving  admonition  from  the  error  of 
his  immediate  predecessor,  his  brother  Perdiccas, 
who  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  too  exclusively 
to  philosophy  and  the  society  of  speculative  men, 
•  Philip,  not  neglecting  these,  directed  his  attention 

diligently  to  what  a  kingdom  in  the  circumstances 
of  Macedonia  farther  ^lrgently  required.  That  the 
Macedonians,  even  of  rank  and  large  property, 
were  unlettered,  and  many  of  them  little  practised 
in  that  communication  among  men  which  produces 
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advantageous  manners,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the     sect. 
observation  imputed    to  Alexander,  if  it  may  be       ^'' 
trusted,  that  among  the  republican  Greeks  in  his 
court,  formed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  they 
appeared  like  wild  beasts  among  men.     It  is  how* 
ever  obvious  that  the  purport  and  force  of  such 
speeches  depend  much  upon  occasion  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  must  always  be  doubtful  whether 
the  words,   on  which  the  force  rests,   are  very 
exactly  reported.     Nevertheless  it  appears  proba- 
ble  that  the  best  manners  of  the   Macedonians 
differed  from  those  of  the  republican  philosophers ; 
possibly  better  in  some  respects,  worse  in  others ; 
resembling  rather  those  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
feudal  ages,  whose  time  was  divided  between  feats 
of  arms,  field-sports,  and  revelling.     Some  estab- 
lishments calculated  to  improve  those  manners,  and 
to  form  men  for  political  business  and  extensive 
communication  with  mankind,  were  either  insti- 
tuted, or  extended  and  improved  by  Philip.     Ad- 
vantage for  this  purpose  had  been  prepared  for  him 
by  his  brother's  conduct,  tho  accused  of  extrava- 
gance.    Many    republican    Greeks,  eminent    for 
acquirements  in   the   most  eminent  schools,   and 
recommended  by  manners  formed  in  various  com- 
munication among  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure  in  the  republics,  especially  Athens,  frequent- 
ed Philip's  court ;  and  with  some,  in  absence,  he 
communicated  by  letter.      A  chosen  number,   to- 
gether   with   some    principal   Macedonians,  were 
associated  under  the  tide  of  the  King's  Companions, 
or  the    King's    Friends.      The  Athenian    orator 
/Eschines  we  have  formerly  observed  among  those 
admitted  to  this  honor.     Accounts  remaining  are 
very  defective,  but  it  seems  rather  indicated  that, 
originally  one,  this  body  was  afterward  divided; 
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CHAP,  the  title  of  the  king's  friends  being  limited  to  those 
^^J^H^  admitted  to  his  society  and  table,  while  the  com- 
panions became  considerable  military  bodies  of 
horse  and  foot ;  analogous  to  the  royal  guards  of 
modem  kingdoms.  Republican  Greeks  appear  to 
have  been  numerous  in  both. 

Whether  then  anything  of  the  kind  before  existed 
in  the  Macedonian  court,  or  the  idea  was  borrowed 
from  Asia,  or  originated  with  himself,  a  small  number 
of  Philip's  most  confidential  friends  formed  a  body, 
whose  office  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  lords  of 
the  bedchamber  than  of  any  other  with  us.  Their 
title  was  somatophylakes,  litterally  body-wardens ; 
or,  for  a  more  modern  courtly  phrase,  it  might  per- 
haps be  rendered  lords  of  the  body-guard.  Arrian 
has  given  us  the  names  and  descriptions  of  seven  at 
one  time  composing  this  body ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  their  limited  number,  till,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  Alexander  added  an  eighth.  To  this 
highly-confidential  office  only  Macedonians,  and  of 
the  highest  rank,  were  admitted.  But  among  Ma- 
cedonians, it  is  observable  in  Arrian's  account,  there 
was  no  distinction  for  those  of  the  original  kingdom 
and  those  of  the  afterward  acquired  provinces :  all 
appear  to  have  been  esteemed  equally  competent 
for  this,  or  indeed  for  any  high  office.  A  prince 
even  of  a  people  esteemed  barbarian,  tho  their  ter- 
ritory was  reckoned  within  Macedonia,  was  among 
those,  as  occasion  will  occur  hereafter  more  parti- 
cularly to  observe,  most  honored  in  Philip's  court, 
and  most  attached  in  mutual  friendship  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Possibly  indeed  this  prince  may  have  been 
acknowleged  of  Grecian  race,  tho  his  people  were 
not ;  but  in  the  sequel  we  shall  find  his  people  also 
distinguished  by  their  soverem's  attention  and 
esteem. 
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Philip^s  care  of  His  son's  education  has  been  sect. 
eulogized  by  antient  writers.  His  attention  to  ex-  ,^-v^ 
tend  to  the  rising  generation  of  Macedonian  no- 
bility advantages  of  litterature  and  science,  not 
otherwise  easily  open  to  them,  tho  it  has  not  equally 
met  deserved  praise,  remains  yet  satisfactorily  at** 
tested.  It  is  well  known  that  in  our  own,  and 
other  modern  European  kingdoms,  formerly,  it  was 
customary,  and  esteemed  advantageous,  for  boys  of 
good  birth  and  liberal  fortune  to  attend,  not  only 
princes,  but  great  subjects,  especially  thosd  in  high 
civil  employments,  as  pages.  Philip  formed  a  large 
establishment  of  pages,  sons  of  the  first  men  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  these  he  afforded  the  utmost  op* 
portunity  for  litterary  instruction,  under  the  philo- 
sophers who  attended  his  court.  But,  in  giving 
them  the  benefits  of  Grecian  scholarship,  he  desir- 
ed to  obviate  the  illiberality  and  coarse  insolence, 
which  he  had  often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  de- 
mocratical  manners,  by  introducing,  as  a  corrective, 
something  of  the  polish  of  Asiatic  courts.  Constant* 
ly  therefore  they  were  by  turns  about  his  person, 
keeping  guard,  at  night,  in  his  antechamber.  When  Arr.  de 
he  rode,  one  of  them  was  to  take  his  horse  from  the  ^^;  . 

.  -r*       •  Alex.  L  4. 

groom,  Aman  says  after  the  Persian  custom,  and  c.  12. 
hold  it  while  he  mounted.  When  he  hunted,  in 
attendance  on  him,  they  partook  of  the  sport. 
When  he  was  employed  with  his  ministers,  they 
studied  under  philosophers  ;  of  whom  some,  to- 
gether with  the  boys,  followed  him  even  on  military 
expeditions.  Thus  military  education  and  civil  pro- 
ceeded together.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Philip's 
purpose  of  improving  the  polish  of  the  Macedonian 
court  was  at  all  threatening  to  the  freedom  of  the 
constitution  ;  balanced  as  it  was  by  the  free  allow- 
ance, and  even  large  incouragement,  for  the  resort  of 
VOL.  VII.  29 
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CHAP,  republican  Greeks.  Tho  Aristotle's  principles  of 
^^"^*  policy  could  not  be  approved,  yet  no  restraint  upon 
discussion  of  political  topics  has  been  noticed  by 
historians :  on  the  contrary,  even  Arrian's  cautious 
accounts  of  conversations  show  that  great  freedom 
on  such  subjects  was  usual,  even  at  the  king's  taUe 
and  in  his  presence.  Whatever  Philip's  desire  of 
power  may  have  been,  it  is.  evident  that  he  found  it 
greater  through  his  talent  for  cultivating  popularity 
than  it  could  have  been  by  his  military  force.  How 
small  this  really  was,  and  how  unequal  his  revenue 
to  either  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army, 
or  to  the  political  corruption  which  interested  malig- 
nity imputed  to  him,  becomes,  in  all  accounts  ^f 
his  son's  reign,  abundantly  manifest. 

Such  then,  as  far  as  information  remains,  was  tbt 
state  of  the  Macedonian  government  and  court,  at 
.  the  time  of  Philip's  death. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Affairs  of  Greece  froni  the  Accession  of  Alexan- 
der Son  of  Philip,  to  the  Macedonian  Throne, 
till  the  Conclusion  of  the  War  with  the  Northern 
Nations,  and  the  Restoration  of  disturbed  Union 
among  the  Grecdin  Republics. 


I. 


SECTION  I. 

Jiuthoritiei  for  the  tnsuing  History,  MexoinderU  Bvjfhfd :  Fint  Mu^ 
MUnt  after  hu  AeeeitiUn  to  the  Macedonian  Throne  :  Election  to  the 
ntpreme  Dignity  in  Thutaljf :  AdmMtion  to  hi*  Seat  in  the  Council  of 
Jimphiciyons  :  ELution  to  the  Office  ofStateholder  and  Captain^genered 
of  the  Oredan  RepMies^ 

X  HE  extraordinary  splendor  of  fortune  and  celeb*  sect. 
rity  attained  by  Alexander  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
interest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  through 
following  ages,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  the  con- 
sequences  t)f  his  achievements,  so  ingaged  the  at- 
tention of  writers  and  the  curiosity  of  readers,  that 
more  histories  of  him  have  been  published,  more 
by  cotemporaries,  and  more  by  writers  of  after 
times,  than  are  known  of  any  other  person.  Let- 
ters and  all  sciences  being  in  his  age  highly  culti- 
vated among  the  Greeks,  men  qualified  to  record 
great  transactions  would  be  numerous.     But  among 
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CHAP,  many  and  rival  authors,  inducements  to  the  imder* 
^^'^-  taking  would  be  various,  and  interests  opposite ; 
and.  some  would  have  better,  and  others  inferior, 
means  of  information.  And,  tho  litterary  works 
abounded,  copies  of  them,  in  failure  of  the  advan- 
tages of  printing,  were  few  and  dear.  Thence 
public  reading  was  a  profession  :  companies  assem- 
bled to  hear ;  and  a  library,  or  sometimes  a  single 
wbrk  unpublished,  was  a  fortune  to  the  possessor. 
Few  could  study  in  the  closet ;  few  could  compare, 
otherwise  than  by  memory,  one  account  with  ano- 
ther. Thus  great  opportunity  was  open  for  inge- 
nious writers,  if  unscrupulous,  to  put  forward  any 
report,  especially  of  transactions  in  parts  sq  remote 
and  little  known  as  those  into  which  Alexander 
penetrated.  Hence,  while  we  lamejit  the  loss  of 
all  the  many  histories  written  by  his  cotemporaries, 
we  find  the  most  judicious  of  the  later  antient  au- 
thors, who  compiled  from  them,  complaining  of 
difficulty,  often  found,  for  satisfactory  selection, 
among  extravagancies  and  contradictions. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  modern  inquirer,  entering 
upon  investigation  of  the  events  of  Alexander's 
reign,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  find  that  materials 
were  given  from  authorities  higher,  and  more  va- 
rious, than,  as  far  as  accounts  of  such  matters 
remain,  for  any  other  portion  of  antient  history « 
Narratives  of  his  campains  were  written  by  two 
men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  under  him, 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy ;  and  published,  not 
while  he  lived,  when  freedom,  which  might  have 
been  restrained  by  unworthy,  must  have  been  by 
just  considerations  ;  nor  so  long  after  his  death  but 
that  numerous  witnesses  to  most  of  the  transactions 
related  were  yet  alive.  The  narratives  of  Near- 
chus,  and  Onesicritus,  who  commanded  his  fleet  in 
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the  extraordinary  voyage  along  the  shore  of  the  sect. 
Indian  ocean,  for  some  extravagances  admitted  in  ^' 
them,  were  less  respected  by  antiquity  ;  and  yet  are 
found  quoted,  for  some  important  matters,  by  highly 
respectable  antient  writers.  A  report  of  his  marches 
and  incampments  by  the  two  principal  engineers  of 
the  army,  Diognetus  and  Beton,  was  published. 
The  royal  daybook,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  regis- 
ter of  the  daily  transactions  of  the  king  himself, 
noted,  it  is  said,  by  Eumenes  of  Cardia,  his  prin- 
cipal secretary^,  and  Diodotus  of  Erythras,  proba-  Athea. 
bly  assistant  secretary,  would  have  been  of  the  i.*a cab- 
highest  value,  had  it  been  transmitted  complete. 
Being  however  but  a  dry  register  of  facts,  little  in- 
vitingfor  the  audiences  at  public  readings,  copies  of 
it  probably  were  little  multiplied,  and  it  remains 
quoted  only  for  the  last  days  of  Alexander's  life,  of 
which  however  it  gives  a  very  interesting  detail. 

Nor  has  the  history  of  Alexander,  like  that  of  the 
Roman  republic,  rested  on  those  partial  to  him. 
Party-spirit  remained  high  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  in  his  day,  and  one  party  held  constant 
connection  with  the  Persian  court  while  it  existed  ; 
so  that  partiality  on  one  side  was  combated  by  par- 
tiality on  the  other.  Of  nine  authors  his  cotem- 
poraries,  whose  names  and  characters  are  transmit- 
ted to  us,  the  five  aireddy  mentioned  included,  some 
were  warmly  adverse  to  him,  and  the  works  of  all 
were  before  those  later  antient  writers  on  whom  we 
now  depend  for  the  history.  These  are  Diodonis 
and  Strabo,  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  Curtius  of  date 
unascertained ;  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  cotemporary 
with  Trajan  and  Adrian  ;  to  whom  may  be  added 
Justin,  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus  Pompehis,  beside 

1  * \^ty^ais.}i.arsj^.    Pint-  v.  Eum.  init. 
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CHAK    other  writers  who    afford    occasional    assistance. 

XLiv.    Dissatisfaction  with  numerous  preceding  accounts 
induced  Arrian,  as  he  has  expressly  declared,  to 
compile  and  publish  his  own  ;  and,  tho  of  the  latest 
age,  being  yet,  by  situation  in  life,  and  practice  in 
business,  military  and  political,  br  the  most  quali* 
fied  for  a  historian  of  Alexander,  he  has  always 
held  the  highest  estimation.      His  method,  indeed, 
is  most  satisfactory.     He  has  professed  to  rely  prin* 
cipally  on  the  accounts  of  the  generals  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus.      But  those  officers,  often  employed 
on  different  services,  appear  each  rather  to  have 
proposed  to  publish  his  own  memorials  than  a  com- 
plete history  of  their  king.    Their  joint  testimony 
Arrian  has  admitted  as  decisive  ;  where  they  have 
differed  he  has  stated  their  differences  ;  and  where 
one  has  omitted,  apparently  as  not  having  been 
within  his  observation,  what  the  other  has  related, 
he  has  named  the  one  whom  he  followed.      For 
matters  derived  from  neither  he  has  noticed  the 
failure  of  their  authority.    In  all  that  remains  from 
antiquity  no  example  is  found  of  equal  care  to  ex- 
amine differing  accounts,  and  avoid  to  mislead  the 
reader's  opinion.     The  annals  of  Diodorus^  then, 
and  several  works  of  f^lutarch,  are  valuable  for  light 
they  afford  on  the  affairs  of  the  Grecian  republics 
of  the  age,  of  which  Arrian,  unfortunately  for  pos- 
terity, has  furnished  little.     Strabo  elucidates  -and 
confirms  much  through  his  geographical  researches, 
which  led  him  occasionally  to  notice  historical  cir* 
cumstances.     Curtius  had  talent,  as  well  as  mate* 
rials,  for  better  things  than  he  has  done  ;  whence, 
among  bis  theatrical  matter,  adapted  to  the  public 
fancy  of  his  age,  but  misplaced  in  history,  and 
therefore  offensive  to  sober  judgement  even  when 
amusing  by  its  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  some  in- 
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formation,  not  given  by  others,  t)ut  still  more,  some  sect. 
illustration  and  confirmation  of  matters  reported  by 
others,  may  be  gathered.  Altogether  thus,  what* 
soever  the  fanciful  or  the  interested  ingenuity  of 
many  able  antient  writers,  using  opportunities  offer- 
ed by  remoteness  of  scene,  and  scantiness  of  means 
for  comparing  accounts,  may  have  been  tempted  to 
add  or  alter  concerning  events  in  the  plainest  narra- 
tive singularly  interesting,  it  may  be  affirmed  that, 
for  the  more  public,  and  all  the  more  important 
matters,  no  part  of  antient  profane  history  has  been 
transmitted  more  authenticated  than  that  of  Alex- 
ander*. 

^  The  singular  state  and  the  iaterestiaf  character  of  the  his- 
tory of  Alexaoder  led  the  Rojal  Academy  of  Inflcriptions  and 
Polite  Litterature  at  Paris  to  propose,  as  the  subject  for  its 
prize,  in  the  year  1770,  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  antient 
Historians  who  have  written  on  it.  Of  the  works  offered  that 
year  none  satisfying  the  Society,  they  repeated  the  proposal  of 
the  subject  in  the  year  1772,  when  the  prize  was  adjudged  to 
the  baron  o£  Sainte  Croix.  His  Treatise,  tho  composed  at  a 
TBTj  early  age,  has  been  much  noticed  by  the  learned)  and 
always  with  such  high  approbation,  that  there  can  be  no  ha- 
zard in  referring  those  to  it  who  may  desire  information  on  a 
subject  of  criticism,  as  extensively  interesting  as  perhaps  any 
relating  to  antient  history. 

It  may  perhaps  be  due  from  m6  to  acknowlege  obligations 
of  more  than  one  kmd  to  the  baron  of  Sainte  Croix.  Through 
introduction  from  my  very  learned  friend,  then  also  a  very 
young  man,  for  one  who  had  alreddy  acquired  so  much  litte- 
rary  fame,  Mr.  Villoison,  I  was  kindly  entertained  by  him  in 
November  1776,  and  again  in  March  1777,  in  his  house  at 
Mourmoiron,  in  the  county  of  Avignon,  which  he  made  his 
residence  when,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle  the  general  Sainte 
Croix,  who  commanded  at  Belleisle  when  taken  by  our  army 
under  general  Hodgson,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  that  army, 
he  quitted  the  military  service.  His  conversation  was  among 
the  stimulants  to  me,  in  recollection  aAerward,  to  apply  myself 
to  the  work  which  has  been  my  most  gratifying  amusement 
for  now  above  forty  years.  He  had  had  an  idea  of  undertaking 
such  a  work  himself,  which  I  endevored  to  incourage ;  but 
he  said,  adverting  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  France, 
and  the  advantage  which  familiar  acquaintance   with  a  free 
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CHAP.       The  extraordinary  fame  acquired  by  that  prince 
^^^^'    ill  eariy  manhood  would  oiF  course  excite  curiosity 
for  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  years.      Many 
accordingly  remain  reported.     Elegance  of  form 
he  is  said  to  have  inherited  from  both  father  and 
mother;    not  large,  yet  with  more  than  ordinary 
power  of  limb  ;  and  the  many  portraits  of  him,  in 
coins  yet  extant,  so  agree  in  advantageous  repre- 
sentation of  his  features  as  to  give  assurance  that 
his  countenance  was  of  the  best  models  of  mascu- 
line  beauty.     The  anecdotes  regarding  his  mind 
are  mostly  consonant  enough  to  the  character  he 
afterward  so  splendidly  exhibited;  indicating,  to- 
gether with  that  bold  and  enterprizing  spirit  which 
directed  his  brilliant  course,  the  inheritance  of  a 
large  share,  conspicuous  even  in  boyhood,  of  his 
father's  uncommon  reddiness  of  judgement,  and  su- 
periority of  talent  for  communication  among  men. 
These  however  are  unsupported  by  any  claim  of 
cotemporary    authority,   nor    has  Arrian    noticed 
them  ;  one  important  matter  only  excepted,  which 
is  fully  warranted,  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
education  under  Aristotle,  the  man,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  acute  and  capacious  mind  of  all  the  Greek 
philosophers    from    whom    any  writings    remain, 
superintended  by  a  statesman  and  military  com- 
mander, perhaps  excelled  in  no  age  anywhere,  his 
father. 

constitution,  through  association  in  its  energies,  offered  in  Eng- 
land, *  Only  an  Englishman  could  write  a  history  of  Greece.' 
A  letter  from  him,  marking,  by  its  conciseness,  his  apprehen- 
sion of  dilating,  and  obscurely  indicating  that  his  family  had 
suffered  in  the  recent  revolution,  reached  me  in  the  year  1801, 
when  the  First  Consul's  view  of  his  interest  led  him  to  desire 
present  peace  with  this  country.  The  much  to  be  lament- 
ed death  of  Mr.  Villoison  has  since  been  announced  in  the 
news-papers.  Farther  of  the  baron  of  Sainte  Croix  my  inquiries 
have  gained  me  no  intelligence. 
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The  splendid  festival,  which  had  been  iiigaging    sect. 
the  numerous  concourse  attracted  by  Philip's  politic        '• 
magnificence  to  the  Macedonian  court,  ended  of  oi.  i  lo. 
course  abrupdy  on  his  death.     Tumult,  immediate- 
ly insuing,  appears  however  to  have  subsided  on 
the  quickly  following  death  of  the  assassin*     Alex-  Anian,  l 
ander's  friends    assembled  about  him.      Arming 
themselves  they  conducted  him,  according  to  the 
custom,  growing  out  of  the   frequently  convulsed 
state  of  the  government,  and  extensively  the  custom 
of  early  times,  in  military  prpcession,  to  the  throne, 
and  without  opposition  seated  him  there. 

In  the  complicated,  new,  and  variously  diffi- 
cult  circumstances  in  which  Philip's  tragical  and 
wholly^  unexpected  death  left  the  government, 
Alexander's  conduct,  at  his  early  age,  displayed 
most  advantageously  the  result  of  his  excellent 
education ;  being  indeed  rather  what  might  most 
be  wished  for  than  what  ordinary  experience  among 
mankind  would  warrant  to  expect  What  credit 
should  be  given  to  tales  of  violent  preceding  diffe- 
rences between  Alexander  and  his  father,  disgrace- 
ful, if  true,  certainly,  to  both,  and  possibly  current 
in  report  in  their  age,  though  coming  to  us  only 
from  writers  of  centuries  after,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgement  of  their  readers.  But  toward  the  justness 
of  such  judgement  the  combined  consideration  is 
necessary,  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time ;  of  the  common  violence  of  faction 
throughout  Greece ;  of  the  inducements  to  propa- 
gate scandal  in  the  Grecian  cities,  not  only  as  a 
political  engine,  but  as  a  profitable  merchandise, 
which  even  idleness  found  highly  alluring ;  of  the 
talents  of  those,  both  politicians,  and  traders  in 
scandal,  who  had  a  pressing  interest  in  spreding 
such    tales;    and  of   the   opposite   indication    of 
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Alexander's  public  measures,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  as  they  remain  concurrently  reported  by 
antient  authors. 

We  have  Arrian's  assurance  that  the  repudiation 
6f  Alexander's  mother,  and  Philip's-  second  mar- 
riage, produced,  as  was  likely,  some  degree  of 
breach  between  father  and  son ;  insomuch  that  five 
of  Alexander's  most  intimate  friends  either  were 
banished,  or  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from 
the  court.  Hence  however  it  is  the  more  to 
Alexander's  credit  that,  on  his  father's  death,  no 
animosity  appears  to  have  influenced  his  measures. 
His  father's  friends  and  principal  counsellors  re- 
mained his  friends  and  principal  counsellors.  Not 
tlie  philosopher  Aristotle  only,  is  preceptor,  "but  all 
the  able  statesmen  and  military  men,  whom  Philip's 
penetratbn  had  selected,  in  the  course  of  his  busy 
reign,  for  his  ministers,  his  generals,  and,  in  all  de- 
partments, his  immediate  assistants,  were  retained 
and  principally  trusted  by  Alexander.  His  young 
friends,  who  had  fled  from  Philip's  anger  or 
suspicions,  namely  Harpalus,  Erigyius,  Laomedon» 
Nearchus,  and  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  were  recalled, 
and  we  shall  find  all  becoming  afterward  eminent 
under  him ;  but  no  new  man,  no  favorite  peculiar 
to  himself,  appears  to  have  been  immediately  raised 
to  any  of  the  first  offices  civil,  or  military'.     Ac- 

<  The  dcandal  agaiost  the  mother  of  Ptolemy,  distinguished 
from  others  of  that  name  aa  son  of  La^ns,  that  he  was  really 
son  of  king  Philip,  has  no  countenance  from  Arrian.  Ptolemy, 
Warlike,  appears  to  have  heen  a  favorite  name  among  the 
Macedonians,  and  another  Ptolemy  son  of  another  Philip,  we 
shall,  in  the  sequel  find  of  high  rank  in  Alexander's  army, 
whence  posslhly  the  careless  or  impudent  storymongere  of  aA- 
liqoity  may  have  taken  their  ground.  A  third  Ptolemy,  not 
less  eminent,  is  distinguished  as  son  of  Seleucus.  GronoTius 
has  given  a  note  on  these  seyeral  cotemporary  Ptolemies, 
altogether  good,  but  stating  a  difficulty  about  the  time  of  die 
appointment  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  to  the  confidential  office 
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ending  to  custom  he  was  to  addtv^s  th^  M acedo-    sect. 
nian  people  ;  how  a9sembled,  unfortunately  wft  fail  v^^v^ 
to  learn ;  but  his  iather^s  popularity,  and  his  claim 
to  succeed  to  it,  we  are  assured  were  his  theme* 
'  The  king's  name,'  he  told  the  anxious  many,  '  is 
'  changed ;  but  the  king,  you  shall  find,  remains  the 
'same.'     A  more  powerful  testimony  to  Philip's  Diod. i. 
popularity  in  Macedonia,  or  to  Alexander's  respect  ^^*  ^'  ^* 
for  him,  can  hardly  be  ima^ned;  and  tho  reported 
only  by  Diodorus,  yet  by  the  concurrently  warrant* 
ed    fact,    that   the    king's  confidential  assistants, 
Philip  reigning,  remained  the  king's  confidential 
assistants,  Alexander  reigning,  affords  it  a  basis  on 
which  it  well  may  rest 

Funeral  obsequies  were  of  coiu^e  an  immediate  Diod.  iua. 
care  of  the  new  court,  and  they  were  celebrated 
with  just  magnificence.    Inquiry  concerning  the 
crime  which  produced  the   catastrophe  was  also 
immediately  instituted.    That  a  plot  for  a  revolu* 
lution   had   been   formed   seems   fully   indicated. 
Amyntas,  son  of  Antiochus,  of  a  branch  of  the 
royal  fi&mily  which  had  formerly  claimed  the  throne^ 
fled,  and  took  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  then  ruled 
by  an  aristocratical  party,  under  patronage  of  the 
Persian  court.     Heromenes,  Arrhabaeus,  and  Alex<-  Arriaa,  i. 
ander,  sons  of  Aeropus,  of  another  branch,  had  ^'  ^*  ^^' 
been  ingaged  in  the  plot,  according  to  Arrian,  no- 
toriously.    Nevertheless,  whatever  information  the 
inquiry  produced,  severities  appear  to  have  been 

of  tfwfMiro^uXag,  lord  bodj-wardex),  the  solution  of  which  ap- 
pears to  ni€  obvious.  Arrian  has  meant,  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  third  book,  where  he  mentions  the  recall  of  Alexander's 
five  fugitive  friends,  to  speak  only  generally  of  the  dignities  to 
which  they  were  afterward  raised:  in  the  twenty-*sixth  chap- 
ter o^the  same  book  he  mentions  the  occasion  on'  which  Ptole- 
my son  of  Lagus  was  appointed  lord  body-warden,  as  he  had 
also  mentioned  the  promotion  of  Harpalus  and  the  others,  as 
they  occurred. 
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CHAP,  avoided.  Even  the  retreat  of  Amyntas  from  Mace- 
3J:JJ^  donia  was,  the  historian  says,  the  restdt  rather  of 
disgust  than  apprehension.  Alexander,  son  of 
Aeropus,  had  been  among  the  foremost,  on  Philip's 
death,  to  attend  his  son  in  procession  to  the  thixMie  ; 
and  this  the  young  king  magnanimously  accepted 
as  atonement,  insomuch  that  he  not  only  forgave 
the  discovered  treason,  but  continued  to  receive  his 
kinsman  and  namesake  as  a  friend,  and  even  dis- 
tinguished  him  with  favors. 

Quiet  being  preserved  in  Macedonia,  which, 
according  to  Plutarch,  not  without  large  confirma- 
tion from  Arrian,  had  been  formidably  threatened', 
Alexander  and  his  able  council  could  direct  their 
views  abroad.  Among  the  people  of  the  Grecian 
republics  the  news  of  Philip's  death  could  not  but 
make  great  impression ;    exciting   great   fears   in 

^ — llp£<Xfiou — llS/fa  Si  ikouXoff  ^  MaxsMa  ^rfof  "Affcuvlav  dro- 
CXsVo'jifa  xai  rov^  ^Afip6<ou  iraTSoLg,  Plut.  de  sort.  Alex.  p.  327. 
Di6dorus  relates  that  Attains,  commaodhig  jointly  with  Par- 
menio  in  leaser  Asia,  iogagedia  treasooable  practices,  of  which 
information  was  given  to  Alexander ;  that  Hecataeus  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  arrest,  or,  if  that  boald 
not  be,  to  dispatch  Attains  by  assassination,  ^•Xoqdovijtftti,  and 
that  in  consequence  Attains  was  assassinated.  Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  march  of  troops  into  Asia  nnder  Hecatsus, 
if  re&l,  wonld  be  notorious,  and  the  death  of  a  man  of  Attalus's 
eooinence  would  be  notorious.  But  conspiracy  and  assassina- 
tion are  commonly  secret  matters,  which  nevertheless  Diodo- 
rus  has  had  the  habit  of  reporting  with  as  much  assurance  as 
if  he  were  himself  an  accomplice.  Neither  Arrian,  nor  even 
Plutarch,  tho  mentioning  other  conspirators,  have  a  word 
about  the  conspiracy  or  assassination  of  Attains,  which  Arrian, 
had  he  given  any  credit  to  it,  would  the  less  have  omitted  to 
notice,  on  account  of  that  eminent  person^s  situation  in  milita- 
ry command.  Further  reasons  might  be  adduced  for  discredit- 
ing Diodorus^s  tale,  for  which  however  among  the  various  and 
contradictory  histories  of  Alexander  which  disgusted  Arrian, 
he  may,  probably  enough,  have  fbund  what  he  thought  autho- 
rity to  be  followed.  But  as,  even  in  his  account,  the  circum- 
stances had  no  consequences,  tho  perhaps  requiring  this  notice, 
they  seemed  ho  object  for  the  text. 
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one  party,  and  great  hopes  in  the  other.  '  The  sect. 
par^  depressed  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Chse-  ^* 
roneia,  still  held  through  the  liberality  of  the  con- 
queror, and  the  vigor  of  the  Grecian  institutions 
and  character,  almost  all  its  former  means ;  and  it 
was  still  headed  by  the  most  renowned  orator  and 
politician  the  world  had  known :  this  party  would 
of  conrse  look  eagerly  for  opportunity  to  recover 
its  lost  eminence.  The  other  party  which  had 
been  relieved  by  the  prevalence  which  that  battle 
gave  to  the  politics  of  Isocrates  and  Phocion,  would 
look  with  terror  toward  a  return  of  that  demo- 
cratical  oppression  which  remains  exhibited  to  us, 
in  pictures  from  the  life,  by  the  correct  hands  of 
Isocrates  himself  and  of  Xenophon.     The  imme-  Ch.  4S.  •• 

A  ftp  ^    A^  * 

diate  measures  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens,  formerly  History.'' 
noticed,  were  then  as  a  signal  for  his  party  through- 
out Greece  to  rally  and  prepare  for  action  ^  and  for 
those  who  dreaded  democratical  empire  to  .tremble. 
The  attention  of '  Alexander's  council  was  first 
directed,  as  first  required,  more  especially  to 
Thessaly;  the  oldest,  the  closest  and  the  most 
valuable  ally  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  There 
fortunately  that  attachment  to  the  reigning  branch 
of  the  Macedonian  royal  family,  which  had  inabled 
Alexander's  grandfather  to  recover  his  lost  throne, 
was  found  remaining  in  vigor ;  and,  by  election  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  Alexander 
succeeded  to  the  honors  and  power  injoyed  by  his 
father;  nowhere  distinctly  described  by  antient 
writers,  but  sufiiciendy  marked  as  including,  with 
the  military  command  in  chief,  a  presidency  also 
in  the  political  administration.  Apparently  it  was 
the  office  and  dignity  to  which  the  title  of  Tagus, 
peculiar  to  the  Thessalian  constitution,  was  appro- 
priated ;  a  title  familiar  with  Xenophon,  but  neg- 
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CHAP,  lected  bjr  writen  under  the  Roman  empire,  o«ur 
^^^'  principal  informants  for  the  hntorjr  of  these  times ; 
even  the  Greeks  being  then  become  careless  of 
Thessalian  titles  and  of  the  long-perished  consdtu* 
tion  itself  to  which  they  belonged.  The  Tbessa^ 
lian  states  moreover  assured  Alexander  of  their 
support  for  his  election  to  the  greater  office,  held 
also  by  his  &ther,  of  commander-in-chief  and  head 
of  the  confederacy  of  all  Greece^. 

This  reddy  success  was  of  very  great  importance ; 
not  only  for  the  high  value  of  the  connection  with 
Thessaly,  but  as  necessary  toward  the  maintenanoe 
of  the  connection  formed  by  Philip  with  all ' 
southern  Greece.  Alexander  could  now  proceed 
securely  to  Thermopylae,  where  the  Amphictyonic 
council  was  assembled,  in  which,  without  opposi- 
tion, as  fiu*  as  we  are  informed,  he  took  lus  in- 
herited seat.  This  again  was  an  important  step 
toward  what  was  next  in  view,  his  election  to  the 
office  of  stateholder  and  military  conunander- in- 
chief  of  the  confederacv  of  the  Greek  nation.  In 
opposition  to  thb  Demosthenes  mtss  continoing  to 
exert  all  his  abilities  and  all  his  diligence.  The 
moment,  highly  critical  for  both  king  and  people 
of  Macedonia,  was  perhaps  yet  more  awful  for 
every  thinking  man  of  every  Grecian  republic. 
Vehemently  as  all  who  had  concurred  in  politics 
with  Isocrates  dreaded  the  restoration  of  empire  to 
the  Athenian  democracy,  and  miserable  as  the  view 
was  of  returning  to  that  state  of  division,  jealousy, 
fear,  trouble,  and  various  wars,  which,  with  the 
flattering  name  of  universal  independency,  had  fol* 

tfuyysvs/o^,  xai  Xoyoif   ^iXav^fwroif,  Iri   Si  ikeyoLkous  keayyz'KiajiQ^ 
^^T^wj^^oi,  icoww  f%  0trra>Jac  SiyikaTi.     Diod.  1.  17.  c.  4, 
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lowed  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  much  as  many    sect. 
might  have  been  hitherto  satisfied  with  the  pros*       '* 
pect  under  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  doubts  and 
fears  could  not  but  arise,  when,  for  the  known 
talents,  the  large  experience  and  the  tried  liberality 
of  the  late  king,  it  remained,  in  the  existing  most 
critical  circumstances,  to  see  what  would  be  the 
character  and  what  the  conduct  of  a  youth  scarcely 
beyond  boyhood.     This  chance  however,  notwith- 
standing every  exertion  of  Demosthenes  in  oppo- 
sition, obtained  the  general  suffrage.     According  to 
established  usage   among  the   Grecian  republics, 
those  states  which  proposed  to  maintain,  with  the 
new  king,  the  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance 
made  with  his  predecessor,  should  send  embassies 
to  asure  him  of  it,  carrying  complhnents  of  con- 
japratulation  on  his  accession.     From  the  republics 
which  had  alreddy  profited  from  the  Macedonian 
alliance  to  secure  them  against  the  dominion  of  the 
democratical  leaders  at  Athens,   embassies  were 
hastened,  and  quickly  the  measure  became  general. 
Alexander  received  all  with,  an  ingaging  attention, 
referring  always  to  his  father's  popularity  in  Greece, 
to  which  he  declared  his  ernest  desire  to  succeed^. 
Athens,  omitting  to  concur  in  this  compliment, 
might  fear  to  remain  alone  in  a  situation  indicating 
liosttle  purpose.     At  length  therefore  it  was  decreed 
that  an  embassy  should  carry  the  congratulation  of 
the  Athenian  people  to  Alexander,  with  the  pro- 
fession of  desire  to  maintain  the  friendly  connec- 
tion formed  with  the  late  king  his  father. 

Athens,  having  thus  concurred  in  friendly  com- 
munication, nothing  remained  to  forbid  the  pro- 
posal of  a  meeting  of  all  the  republics,  by  their 

*  Toft  ^ge<f^8iou$  ypuMTi^ag  (piXavdffcwr&if,  ^eLfixcCksffs  rouff''EX- 
Xnjvaj  TTjfcTv  TiQv  iTfof  auTov  irorfoirafaJorov  suvoiav.    Diod.  1. 17.  c.  2. 
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CHAP,    representatives  in  congress,  conformably  to  former 
^^^^'    practice,  to  Consult  on  common  concerns ;  and  the 


war  alreddy  begun  with  Persia  pressingly  required 
such  consultation  in  common.  According  Corinth 
was  named  for  the  place  of  meeting ;  preferred, 
apparently,  by  Alexander  now,  as  by  Philip  for- 
merly, not  only  as,  by  its  situation  on  the  isthmus, 
most  equally  convenient  for  the  republics  within 
and  without  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus,  but 
also  because,  being  deep  among  them,  and  far  from 
Macedonia,  it  was,  of  all  convenient  places,  the 
least  liable  to  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  an 
overawing  power  that  might  control  freedom  of 
debate.  Accordingly,  as,  in  the  congress  which 
had  appointed  Philip  to  the  chief  command,  the 
motion  for  the  purpose  had  been  freely  and  warmly 
opposed  by  the  deputies  of  some  of  the  Arcadian 
towns,  so  now  there  was  equal  freedom  of  speech 
Aman,i.i.  and  vote.  The  Lacedaemonian  deputies  not  only 
^'  '  declared  their  dissent  to  the  proposed  appointment 
of  a  Macedonian  king  to  the  chief  military  com* 
mand,  but  asserted  a  right  of  superiority  in  their 
own  state.  Not  unreasonably  indeed  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon,  successors 
of  those  the  allowed  military  chiefs  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  with  them  all  the  Spartan  elderhood, 
accustomed,  after  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
sors, to  claim  imperial  dignity  and  power,  tho  in 
adverse  circumstances  they  had  conceded  the  point 
to  Philip's  approved  talents  and  wide  fame  in 
mature  manhood,  would  be  indignant  at  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Macedonian  youth,  hardly  beyond  boy- 
hood, to  be  supreme  in  military  command  over 
all  Greece.  The  terms  in  which  their  dissent  is 
reported  to  have  been  declared  are  consonant  to 
all  we  read  of  the  combined  pride  and  coldness 
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of  the  Spartan  character :  *  It  had  been  the  custom  sect. 
'  of  the  Lacedsemonians,'  they  said^  *  to  obey  none,  ^' 
^  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  their  admitted  privi- 
*  lege  to  lead  others.'  Alexander  nevertheless  was 
chosen  by  a  great  majority;  the  opposition  of 
Lacedsemon,  as  far  as  appears,  only  making  the 
vote  not  unanimous. 

That  opposition,  concerning  which  and  its  sequel 
all  Mrriters  concur,  affords  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  important  historical  truth,  that  Alexander's 
election  was  the  result  of  choice  in  the  republics, 
and  that  the  reports  of  some  antient  jeiuthors,  the 
favorite  authorities  of  many  modern,  that  a  mili- 
tary force  attending  him  left  the  assembly  no 
freedom  of  choice,  have  been  meerly  the  malicious 
calumnies  of  a  disappointed  party.  That  some 
votes  were  decided  by  fear  is  not  improbable. 
Fear  of  oneanother  we  have  continually  seen  a 
powerful  agent  among  the  Grecian  republics ;  but 
no  account  of  any  value  shows  it  in  any  degree 
likely  that  Alexander  had  led  any  army  from  Mace- 
donia,  or  had  even  collected  any  among  the  friendly 
republics.  The  freedom  of  the  assembly  indeed 
is  warranted,  not  only  by  what  all  admit,  the 
declared  dissent  of  the  Lacedaemonian  deputies, 
but  still  more  by  what  followed.  The  Lacedauno- 
nian  government  not  meerly  avowed  its  approbation 
of  the  conduct  of  its  deputies,  but  refused  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  the  congress  of  the  nation,  denying 
its  contingent  of  troops  for  the  army  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  common  cause  against  the  forein 
enemy.  If  blame  were  imputable  to  the  Mace- 
donian administration,  it  may  seem  to  be  for  an 
over-scrupulous  lenity,  in  refraining  from  any 
measures  against  Lacedasmon  for  such  contumacy^ 
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CHAP.  What  indeed,  in  the  instance  immediately  before 
j^J;J^  us,  should  have  been  the  course  for  the  superin- 
tending administration  to  take,  might  probably 
have  been  matter  of  much  question  among  even 
the  most  dispassionate  Greeks  of  that  day.  The 
most  regidar,  in  the<Hy,  apparently,  was  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  council  of  Amphictyons.  Bot 
the  revival  of  this  long-disused  course  by  the 
Thebans,  producing  the  sacred  war,  would  ndt 
recommend  it ;  and,  the  composition  of  the  council 
of  Amphictyons,  we  have  observed,  was  not  such 
as  could  make  it  a  satisfactory  or  fit  tribunal  for 
decision  of  such  causes.  Looking  then  jR>r  prece- 
dent to  former  times,  even  those  usually  called  the 
best  times  of  Greece,  we  have  seen  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian oligarchy  taking  upon  itself,  on  two  occasions, 
to  punish  with  death  the  leading  men  of  Thebes, 
and  on  a  third  a  large  portion  of  the  male  popukt- 
tk)n  of  Platiea ;  and  we  have  seen  the  less  scrupu- 
lous democracy  of  Athens,  in  the  three  instancbfi 
of  Scione,  Melos,  and  Sestus,  not  only  murderiffg 
the  whole  male  population,  but  selling  all  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery ;  a  fate  decreed  als6 
for  Mitylene,  tho  not  executed.  Such  conduct 
would  have  been  perhaps  as  little  prudent  for 
Alexander  as  fitting  in  itself.  Possibly  then  the 
young  prince  and  his  council  took  the  wisest  and 
best  course,  in  avoiding  any  measures  against  Lace« 
dasmon  ;  not  so  much  as  reproach  or  remonstrance 
remain  reported ;  and  this  forbearance  appears  con^ 
sonant  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  congress,  a^ 
far  as  accounts  go ;  marking,  in  those  who  led  its 
counsels,  a  scrupulous  respect  for  a  free  constitu^ 
tion,  and  prudence  derived  from  practice  in  com- 
munication .with  a  free  people.     On  this  subject 


further  light  will  come  from  events  at  intervals    sect. 
fbUowing^.  ^* 

For  the  moment  it  appears  that  matters  were 
advantageously  composed,  and  quiet  ivas  established 
throughout  Greece.  War  with  Persia  remained 
in  the  contemplation  of  all,  to  be  conducted  by  a 
youth  of  twenty,  as  commander-in-chief.  Asia,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  was  always  a  favorite  field 
for  Grrecian  adventurers  in  arms ;  and  youths,  and 
possibly  some  beyond  early  youth,  eager  for  adven- 
ture^  might  reckon  their  personal  chance  of  advan- 
tage not  less  for  the  change  of  their  expected  leader 
from  a  prince  of  consummate  experience  in  politics 
and  war  for  one  so  new  in  both*  Preparation  there- 
fore was  zealously  put  forward  among  the  republics,' 
» 

^  Arriaii,  whose  principal  object  has  been  a  military  history 
of  Alexander^  is  very  concise  on  the  business  at  Corinth,  as 
baring  nothing  of  military  character.  Bat  his  account,  and 
eqaally  that  of  Pioderus,  implies  that  an  army  was  needless, 
and  that  any  show  of  military  force  would  have  been  advert 
to  his  purpose,  which  evidently  was  to  conciliate  the  republican 
Greeks,  as  his  father  had  conciliated  them.  Plutarch  gives  a 
very  different  picture,  in  his  too  usual  way ;  lively,  but  without 
regard  either  to  authority  or  probability,  and  without  just  con- 
sideration even  of  the  honor  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  which 
It  was  bis  cooatant  purpose  to  exalt :  Alexander,  he  says,  by 
the  suddenness  and  rapidity  with  which  he  led  a  Macedoniafi 
army  into  .Bceotia  and  onward,  deterred  opposition.  Those 
who,  adverting  to  the  common  character  of  Plutarch's  narra- 
tive, will  consider  at  the  same  time  what  Demosthenes  ha^ 
said  about  Macedonian  troops  in  Greece,  and  what  even  were 
the  probable  means  of  Alexander  for  leading  an  overbearing 
army  thither,  may  estimate  for  themselves  the  credit  due  to 
him  in  this  instance.  But  Diodorus,  without  notice  of  an^ 
military  force  under  Alexander  in  Thessaly,  places  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army  In  Boeotia.  Apparently  here,  as  the  learned 
Dodwell  ^ys  of  him  on  another  occasion,  Diodorus  has  con^ 
founded  times  and  circumstances.  On  a  following  occasioii 
we  shall  find  Alexander,  in  Arrian's  account,  consistently  with 
all  probaHlity,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Boeotia. 
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CHAP,  while,  in  autumn  alreddy  advanced,  Alexander,  re- 
turning into  Macedonia,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
same  point  there. 


SECTION    II. 

UhquiU  state  of  Oreuec  Macedonia  threatened  by  the  Northern 
JfatiofiM:  Meaturee  of  Demosthones^  Wait  in  Thrate;  on  the 
Danube  ;    in  lUyria, 

Small  as  the  opposition  was,  in  the  congress  at 
Corinth,  to  the  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy in  the  person  of  the  youthful  Alexander, 
by  which  those,  throughout  C>reece,  joined  by  in- 
terest and  concurring  in  sentiment  with  Isocrates 
and  Phocion  of  Athens,  were  relieved  from  the  al- 
ternative of  subjection  to  the  rod  of  democratical 
empire,  or  an  immediate  renewal  of  contest  in  arms 
to  avoid  it,  yet  circumstances  remained  of  anxious 
aspect.  War  was  to  be  diverted  from  Greece 
by  being  carried  into  Asia ;  a  wide  and  alluring 
field  for  the  range  of  unquiet  spirits  ;  some  of  whom 
the  quiet  perhaps  might  be  glad  to  spare ;  and  so 
&r  the  policy  of  Isocrates  was  to  be  followed.  But 
Isocrates  was  no  more,  and  the  prince  in  whom  he 
had  confided  and  who  had  respected  him,  was  no 
more.  Thinking  men,  among  the  Greeks,  might 
feel  somewhat  the  less,  through  the  habit  of  unto- 
ward prospect ;  yet,  that  so  much  depended  on  a 
youth  of  twenty,  however  advantageously  he  might 
have  shewn  himself  in  various  communication  on 
arduous  and  difficult  matters,  would  remain  an  awful 
consideration ;  while    the    consummate    politician 
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who,  in  his  public  speeches,  had  ndt  scrupled  to 
boast  of  his  connection  with  the  Persian  court  and 
of  his  means  to  employ  Persian  wealth  to  promote 
the  interest  of  his  party,  remained  the  leader  of  that 
still  powerful  party.  Should  the  war  be  successful, 
the  ultimate  result  was  doubtful ;  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  unfortunate,  the  lot  of  the  now  prevail- 
ing party  could  hardly  fail  to  be  wretched. 

Before  the  usual  season  for  beginning  military 
operations,  however,  intelligence  reached  the  Ma- 
cedonian government,  and  quickly  became  public, 
which  imperiously  checked  the  prosecution  of  pur- 
poses previously  entertained,  and  made  most  serious 
consideration  of  new  measures  necessary.  Concert 
among  the  nearly  surrounding  barbarous  nations  had 
been  so  ably  managed,  that  Macedonia  was  at  once 
threatened  on  three  sides ;  on  the  west  by  the  II- 
lyrians,  on  the  north  by  the  Triballians,  and  those 
Thracians,  whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  autonomous,  or  independent,  and  on  the  east 
by  men  whom  Arrian  distinguishes  only  by  the  title 
of  traders,  but  whoni  his  phrase,  describing  their 
armor,  suffices  to  mark  for  Greeks^. 

About  the  Grecian  seas  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served men  abounding,  in  character  resembling  the 
pirates  of  the  same  seas  in  modern  ages,  or  bucca- 
neers of  the  western  Indies,  and  not  widely  differ- 
ing from  European  smugglers,  or  mixing  those 
characters ;  all  mariniers,  and  many  of  them  traders 
by  profession,  but  robbers  when  opportunity  offer- 
ed ;  originally  subjects  of  various  states,  but  owning 
allegiance,  unless  for  present  profit  or  present  dis- 
tress, to  none.  When  Athens  was  allpowerful  at 
sea,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  government 

7  *  On^^fjilvoi. 
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CHAP,   ta  hold  such  people  in  order.    But  it  was  amcmg 
XLiv.    ^^  deficiences  of  democtatical  government^  which 


Ch.  40. 8.  we  find  stronirly  represented  by  Demosthenes  him- 

4.  of  this       ,-    V      .  ,j    1  1  t_ 

Hiitory.  Self,  thatit  could,  less  than  any  other  government,  re-* 
strain  the  irregularities  of  those  to  whom  it  commit^ 
ted  authority ;  so  that  pirates  and  irregular  trader^ 
were  commonly  licensed  by  the  Athenian  naval 
commanders,  for  their  own  profit,  and  that  of  thosQ 
who  served  under  them«  The  reduction  then  of  all 
the  litde  commercial  and  piratical  republics  of  the 
northern  shores  of  the  ^gean  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Macedonian  government,  which 
commanded  the  land  and  was  also  powerful  at  sea, 
gave  a  new  check  to  the  opportunities  of  the  pirati- 
cal and  smuggling  traders,  evidently  a  powerful  set 
of  men.  Thus  they  would  be  prepared  for  connec- 
tion withthe  anti-Macedonian  par^  in  Greece,  es- 
pecially at  Athens,  to  whom  their  habits  of  com- 
munication, in  the  way  of  trade,  with  the  barbarians 
of  the  northern  continent,  would,  among  other  con- 
siderations,  make    them    objects  to    cultivate  an 

interest  with®. 
Demosthenes  wsus  at  this  time  exerting  his  ut* 

most  diligence  to  excite  troubles  for  Macedonia. 

He  wrote  to  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  western  pro* 

vinces,  urging  them  to  use  the  advantages  of  the 

moment,  when  a  boy  of  contemptible  talents  was 

« 

8  Difficilior,  cogitanti  mihi,  scopulus  est,  quid,  hoc  loco, 
faciant  mercatores.  Gronoyii  annot.  in  Air.  I  like  anno- 
taton  who  will  not,  as  too  many  do,  pass  difficulUes  unnoticed, 
however  little  they  may  solve  them.  I  commit  my  solution 
of  this  difficulty  to  those  who  will  study  the  history  of  the 
Greek  republics  among  the  coteroporary  writers.  But  the 
phrase  '"O^tft  «vxvortfp^  «^  90X09^1,  the  subject  of  the  learned 
editor^s  next  note,  seems,  for  explanation,  only  to  require 
attention,  which  he  appears  to  have  omitted,  to  the  order  stated 
by  Arrian  to  have  been  given  by  Alexander,  Xu<rai  njv  ca|iv. 


FlQt. 

Demoith. 
p.  866. 
Diod. 
Arrian. 
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captain-general  of  the  Greeks*.  Tho  not  remain-  sect. 
ing  directly  said,  it  seems  largely  indicated,  that  "• 
Demosthenes  was  the  politician  who  brought  about 
the  northern  confederacy,  and  that  the  traders  were 
his  agents  for  the  extensive  communication  among 
the  barbarous  nations.  Influence  failed  with  the 
eastern  Thracians,  who  perhaps,  both  chiefs  and 
people,  found  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian 
king  not  less  liberal  than  either  that  formerly  of 
Iheir  great  sovereins.  Teres  and  his  successors,  of 
their  own  nation,  or,  as  far  as  it  was  experienced 
among  them,  that  of  the  imperial  people  of  Athens. 
Habitually  and  perhaps  constitutionally  impatient  of 
peace,  yet  they  might  look  toward  war  in  Asia,  in 
fellowship  with  the  Macedonians,  as  likely  to  afibrd 
gmtification  in  its  way,  beyond  any  other.  But  the 
traders  gained  those  Thracians  of  the '  northern 
highlands,  whom  the  Greeks  styled  independent, 
seemingly  not  because  they  had  a  freer  government, 
or  had  been  more  independent  of  forein  powers, 
but  because  they  had  avoided  political  connection 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Thracian  people.  Be- 
yond the  independent  Thracians,  northward  and 
westward,  was  the  country  of  the  Triballians,  ex- 
tending from  the  northern  boundary  of  Macedonia 
to  the  Danube.  These  had  been  among  the  most 
formidable  of  the  people  with  whom  Philip  was  in- 
gaged)  in  his  war  with  the  northern  nations.  They 
acknowleged  monarchal  government;  and,  whe- 
dier  the  condition  of  the  many  had  been  worse  or 
better  since  Philip's  victories  extended  his  power 
among  them,  the  king's  ambition  would  be  checked 
and  his  importance  lessened.  From  whatever  mo- 
tives however,  the  negotiation  of  the  traders  was 

» II«i$a  imx  ^A^irt^  umuhuOJm  «h/<-6v.    Plut.  Demosth.  p.  856. 
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CHAP,    successful  here,  and  leather  with  the  independent 

j^jjj}^  Thracians,  the  king  of  the  Triballians  became  their 

ally  for.  the  purpose  of  war  with  Macedonia. 

In  this  critical  emergency,  the  defence  of  Mace* 
donia  against  the  Hlyrians,  who  most  threatened 
immediate  inroad,  was  committed  to  Parinenio ;  in 
the  late  king's  estimation,  the  ablest  general  of  the 
age.  Alexander  himself  took  the  lead  of  the  army 
for  the  offensive  war  which  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  hasten  against  the  Grecian  enemy,  apparently 
rebelling  subjects,  the  traders.  Their  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  to  seize  some  strong  maritime 
position,  perhaps  Amphipolis  itself,  which  might 
inanre  their  communication  with  tlie  sea,  and  with 
any  maritime  allies,  Athens  especially;  trusting 
that  the  Macedonian  arms  would  be  required  for 
defensive  war,  against  the  lUyrians  and  Triballians. 
But  the  rapidity  with  which  Alexander  assembled 
an  army  at  Amphipolis  so  disconcerted  them,  that 
they  abandoned,  not  only  the  coast,  but  all  the  rich 
plain,  left  Philtppi  and  its  goldmines,  among  the 
lower  hills,  behind  them,  and  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  ;  where,  in  a  situation  singularly  strong, 
they  were  joined  by  their  barbarian  allies. 

Alexander  resolved  upon  the  bold,  perhaps  rash, 
measure  of  attacking  them  there ;  for  Arrian  attri- 
butes both  the  resolution,  and  the  manner  of  exe- 
cution,  to  himself.  In  modem  times  mfssile  wea- 
pons,  of  power  beyond  the  imagination  of  former 
agc8»  give,  to  the  more  civilized,  a  decided  superior- 
ity  over  uncultivated  nations.  In  antiquity,  on  the 
contrary,  a  superior  defensive  armor,  and  a  tactic 
adapted  to  close  fighting,  principally  set  the  Greek 
above  the  barbarian.  The  shield  of  the  Grecian 
heavy-armed  was  very  large  and  strong ;  the  Ma* 
cedonian,  improved  whether  by  Archelaus  or  by 
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Philip,  was  superiorly  so,  and,  being  rectangular,  sect. 
formed,  in  close  array,  a  kind  of  wall.  The  Mace-  ^^^ 
donian  phalanx  thus,  with  its  long  spears  powerful 
to  offend  where  it  could  reach,  was,  on  even  ground, 
nearly  invulnerable.  But  it  had  eminendy  the  de- 
fect of  unfitness  to  act  on  broken  ground.  There 
the  arrangement  of  the  shields,  becoming  necessa- 
rily disordered,  the  soldier  was  exposed  to  wounds 
from  missile  weapons,  unable  to  return  them.  The 
traders,  were  heavy-armed,  and  formed  in  phalanx, 
but  too  weak  in  numbers  to  meet  the  Macedonians 
in  open  field.  The  Thracians,  apparently  nume- 
rous, were,  by  the  custom  of  their  nation,  middle- 
armed,  and  excelled  in  that  discipline.  Carrying, 
for  defence,  a  tai^t,  or  small  shield,  for  o&nce 
two  javelins,  not  too  weighty  to  be  used  as  missile 
weapons,  tho  utterly  incapable  of  standing  the 
shock  of  the  phalanx,  yet  they  could  wound  from 
a  distance,  when  opportunity  ofiered  ;  and  when  it 
failed,  they  could,  by  their  lightness,  avoid  action 
with  the  heavy-armed.  Suited  thus  for  highland 
warfare,  they  were  especially  qualified  to  support 
the  small  body  of  their  heavy-armed  allies,  in  guard- 
ing the  pass.  The  traders  and  Thracians  having 
thus  together  their  station  on  the  verge  of  a  quick 
declivity,  where  the  road  was  inclosed  between 
precipices,  formed  there  a  rampart  of  waggons; 
and  placed,  before  these,  other  waggons,  prepared 
to  be  set  in  motion  down  the  ste^p*  so  as  to  act  as 
an  artillery  against  an  approaching  enemy. 

Alexander,  informed  of  all  circumstances,  in 
giving  orders  for  assault  upon  a  force  so  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  in  so  uncommon  a  manner 
prepared,  directed  that  his  phalangites,  in  advanc- 
ing, should  observe  carefully  the  ground  and  its 
resources ;  and  that,  when  the  waggons  should  be 
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CHAP,  put  in  modoD,  all  who  could  find  secimty  from 
.^^^^  projections  of  rock,  should  hasten  to  such  shelter, 
and  that  the  rest  should  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
covering  themselves  with  their  compacted  shields. 
Arrian,  himself  an  experienced  officer  and  an 
Aman,  eminent  tactician,  and  professing  to  foUow  the 
narratives  of  generals  who  served  under  Alexander, 
proceeds  to  say,  this  voa  so  executed,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  remained  clear,  while  the 
wagons  rolled  down  the  hill,  and,  of  the  soldiers 
reduced  to  depend  upon  their  shields  for  protection, 
none  were  killed.  The  momentary  danger  being 
over,  the  phalanx  rapidly  formed,  and  advanced, 
giving  the  regular  military  shout,  while  the  bow- 
men, whpse  shots  far  exceeded  the  cast  of  the 
Thraciau  javelin,  discharged  their  arrows  firom 
behind,  and  from  the  heights  on  each  side. 
Alexander's  bold  and  active  temper  would  not 
allow  him  to  be  meerly  a  spectator  of  the  action, 
in  an  age  when  it  was  usual  for  commanding  gene- 
rals to  be  personally  ingaged.  He  took  himself 
the  lead  of  a  body  of  heavy-armed  foot,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  hypaspists,  who  seem  to  have 
been  selected  for  their  ability  for  rapid  movement 
in  complete  armor,  together  with  die  Agrians, 
who  were,  like  the  Thracians,  middle-armed.  The 
enemy,  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  e&ct  of  their 
stratagem,  galled  by  missile  weapons,  unqualified 
lo  stand  the  shock  of  the  phalanx,  in  front,  and 
attacked  by  Alexander  in  flank,  took  to  precipitate 
flight,  and  even  abandoned  their  camp,  containing 
their  women  and  children,  constant  companions  of 
the  wild  hords  in  their  warfare.  These,  with  the 
attending  slaves,  less  unhappy  in  their  change  of 
lot,  would  be  probably,  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  booty  ;  the  whole  of  which  was  presently 
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sent  off  under  an  escort,  to  be  sold,   among  the    sect. 
Grecian  towns  of  the  coast,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ,^^.^1^ 
victorious  army. 

The  extensive  territory  of  the  Triballians,  reach^  Aman, 
ing  to  the  Danube,  was  now  open  to  the  Macedo* 
nian  arms,  and  if  the  chief  desired  to  carry  war 
thither,  the  recent  event  might  have  sufficed  to 
make  a  shortsighted  soldiery  willing.     But  the 
country  was  not  without  inviting  circumstances; 
mostly  plain,  of  highly- fruitful  soil ;    and  tho  its 
people  were  without  science,  and  litde  versed  in 
arts  of  luxury,  yet  they  were  not  without  what,  with 
those  natural  advantages,  supported  large  popula* 
tion  ;  so  that,  not  only  subnstence  might  be  gained 
bf  the  sword,  but  also  booty  which  the  institutions 
of  the  Grecian  republics  made  of  sure  value  ;  men, 
women  and  children  for  the  slavemarkets.    It  ap«* 
pears  probable,  from  the  sequel  that  assurance  had 
been  received  of  the  safety  of  Macedonia  under 
Ae  able  management  of  Parmenio.     Thus  Alexan- 
der's immeitiate  counsellors,  with  a  view  to  check 
fliture  attempts  against  their  country,  might  be  led 
to  approve  the  ambition  natural  for  a  youth  of 
Alexander's  age,  to  emulate  his  father's  glory,  and 
like  him  carry  war  as  far  as  the  Danube.     Such  an 
expedition  however  had  been  so  far  provided  for, 
that  Vessels,  adapted  to  the  navigatiM,  had  been 
otdered  firom  Byzantium  to  proceed  up  that  river. 
The  army  then  descending  fix>m  the  mountains, 
the  Triballians  were  so  aware  of  the  inferiority  of 
their  arms  and  discipline,  for  contest  in  ^bt  plains, 
that,  without  an  attempt  to  defend  their  cultivated 
fields,  they  fled  with  what  property  they  could  car- 
ry,  their  king  Syrmus  leading.    The  ilands  of  their 
great  boundary  river  were    the    first  choice  for 
refiige ;   but  these  not  sufficing  for  all,  the  remain* 
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CHAP,  der  occupied  the  extensive  woods  and  marshes  ««i 
^^^^*  the  banks  of  the  Lyginus»  a  tribotary  stream^^ 
Uneasy  however  there,  and  in  want,  ^ey  issued 
to  attack  the  inx'aders,  but  were  defeated,  with 
much  slaughter.  Alexander  then,  in  a  march  of 
three  dajrs,  reaching  the  Danube,  made  an  attempt 
upon  one  of  the  ilands ;  but  his  vessels  not  suf- 
ficing to  carry  a  competent  force  at  once,  the  gar- 
risen  was  too  strong  for  him,  aqd  he  received  a 
check. 

Beyond  the  Danube  was  the  country  of  the 
Getes  or  Goths.  Degrees  of  barbarism,  were  not 
in  those  parts,  it  appears,  to  be  measured  by  de- 
grees of  latitude,  or  distance  from  Greece.  Cir- 
cumstances reported  by  Arrian  .would  indicate  the 
Getes  to  have  been  of  more  settled  life,  and  thence 
more  civilized,  than  the  concurring  accounts  of  the 
three  early  historians,  all  personally  acquainted 
with  the  Thracians,  represent  that  nation ;  even  the 
part  bordering  on  the  Grecian  colonies.  Where 
Alexander  reached  the  Danube,  the  land  beyond 
was,  in  Arrian's  account,  to  a  great  extent,  as 
one  field  of  wheat,  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth. 
Skilled  therefore  apparently  not  inconsiderably  in 
husbandry,  but  ignorant  of  navigation,  beyond  that 
of  a  canoo,  the  Getes  depended  upon  their  great 
river  for  complete  security  against  invasion  from 
the  southward.  But,  Alexander  had  provided  means 
beyond  their  contemplation.  Th^  vessels  from  the 
Euxine  were  capable  of  carrying  horses,  and  they 
had  never  seen  such  befcMre.  Fifteen  hundred 
cavalry  were  thus  put  across,  apparently  by  night, 
while  four  thousand  foot  also  passed,  some   in 

11  There  is,  in  oar  copies  of  Arrian,  an  error  of  transcribers 
here,  for  which  Gronovius  has  proposed  an  ingenlooa  and 
probably  jost  correction,  which  has  been  adopted  tor  the  text 
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eanoos  of  die  oountry,  and  the  rest  on  skins,  the  sect. 
soldier's  ordinaiy  bed,  stuffed  with  straw.  Arrived  '^* 
thus  on  Gothic  ground,  not  &r  from  the  capital 
city,  which  stood,  not  on  the  riveri  but  near  it,  the 
com  ivas  found  of  height  to  conceal  the  march 
of  the  in£uitr}\  The  Getes  had  assembled,  accord- 
img  to  report,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse.  The  phalanx,  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  com,  presently  took  the  closest  order. 
Advancing  then  with  shields  hardly  admitting  any 
s^ht  of  what  bore  them,  and  with  spears  presented 
in  even  line,  the  cavalry  at  the  same  time  moving 
with  a  regularity  wholly  new  to  the  Getes,  pre- 
viously wondering  how  such  a  force  could  so  sud- 
denly cross  dieir  great  barrier  of  water,  in  extreme 
surprize  and  alarm  they  fled.  Their  capital,  unfor- 
tified, having  been  supposed  safe,  with  the  river  on 
one  side,  and  an  extent  of  their  own  country  on  all 
others,  was  abandoned,  and  so  hastily  that  booty 
was  found  there,  in  kind  and  amount,  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  Macedonians. 

Tho  provocation  to  this  hazardous  enterprize  is 
little  intimated  by  the  historian,  yet  its  policy  per- 
haps may  be  gathered  from  the  result.  Gratifica- 
tion to  the  soldier  by  booty,  we  have  often  had 
occasbn  to  observe  a  common  and  even  necessary 
object  in  antient  warfare;  and  the  attainment  of 
this,  in  a  situation  and  by  means  so  unlooked  for, 
and  with  so  many  apparent  obstacles  overcome, 
would  promote  the  notion  that  nothing  was  impos- 
sible for  the  army  under  its  bold  and  fortunate 
young  commander.  Yet  it  may  possibly  have  been 
less  with  any  direct  view  to  such  an  enterprize,  that 
his  able  counsellors  procured  vessels  from  the  £ux- 
ine  to  be  brought,  by  a  laborious  and  hazardous 
navigation,  so  far  against  the  stream,  than  to  insure 
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a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army  in  a  hcotiis 
country,  so  remote  and  so  little  known,  or  means  of 
retreat  in  case  of  misfortune.  Conquest,  to  be  re* 
tained  beyond  the  Danube,  was  evidently  not  die 
purpose*  The  body  of  the  army  quickly  recrossed 
the  river,  leaving  the  care  of  the  booty  to  a  detach* 
ment,  which  hastily  followed  with  it. 

Advantage  from  these  measures,  so  largely  sue* 
cessful,  soon   became  manifest*     The  hazaidous 
enterprize  beyond  the  Danube  might  have  afforded 
hope,  for  Syrmus  and  the  Triballians^  of  delivery 
from  an  overbearing  enemy  ;  but  the  rapid  return 
of  the  victorious  army  produced  such  despondency, 
that  Syrmus  presently  sent  an  embassy  to  ask  re- 
spectfully, upon  what  terms  he  might  Imve  peaot 
for  himself  and   his  people ;    and,  shordy  after, 
ministers  came  from  all  the  surrounding   states, 
professing  the  purpose  of  friendship  and  desiring  a 
return  of  it.     A  kind  of  congress  was  thus  formed^ 
in.  which  the  ministers  of  the  Celts,  or  Gauls,  the 
extent  of  whose  settlements,  in  this  age,  eastwanl 
of  that  afterward  called  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  unascer- 
tained, were  noticed  for  the  lofty  tone  with  which 
they  (^ered  friendship,  anxious  at  the  same  time 
to  obviate  hostility^.      All  were  so  received  that 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  were  concluded 


^  The  accoaat  of  the  emhassy  of  the  Gauls,  ia  which 
and  Strabo  coDcar,  the  latter  informB  lu,  was  from  Ptolemy. 
It  is  left  UDcertaln  where  exactly  this  branch  of  the  widely^ 
spred  nation  of  the  Celts  lived ;  and  it  seems  a  little  presomp^ 
toons  in  some  modem  authors,  I  think  the  respectable  Guis^ 
chardt  among  them,  on  such  grounds  as  modems  can  have,  to 
deny  a  fact  so  warranted  as  this  embassy.  Were  Ptolemy's 
authority  not  itself  sufficient,  Strabo  and  Arrian  were  likely 
to  be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  it  on  the  score  of  probability 
as  any  moderns :  at  least  they  would  have  more  ground  with- 
in their  reach. 
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with  all,  sanctioned,  for  each  nation,  by  its  peculiar    sect. 
religious  solemnities. 

The  confederated  powers  westward  of  Macedo- 
nia, the  Ill3rrians,  under  Cleitus  son  of  Bardylis, 
and  the  Taulantians  under  Glaucias,  tho  foremost 
to  threaten,  had  still  delayed  to  act ;  apparently  dis- 
concerted by  the  early 'and  complete  overthrow  of 
their  allies  on  the  eastern  side,  the  Thracians  and 
traders.  After  the  quickly  insuing  defeat  of  the 
Triballians,  they  might  have  expected  invasion  of 
their  own  country  to  be  the  next  object  of  the  vic- 
torious army. .  But  information  that  Alexander  was 
ingaged  in  the  hazardous  project  of  carrying  war 
beyond  the  Danube,  with  perhaps  exaggerated  in- 
telligence of  difficulties  and  dangers  deep  in  the 
northern  continent,  incouraged  them  in  their  former 
purpose  of  invading  Macedonia,  and  inabled  them 
to  induce  neighbors,  before  hesitatipg,  to  favor  their 
purpose.  From  their  own  mountains  they  could 
descend  with  their  light  troops  into  the  Macedonian 
plains  ;  but  the  Macedonian  phalanx  could  not 
with  any  ease  or  security,  enter^their  country,  but 
through  that  of  the  Autariats.  These,  apparently 
subjects  of  the  Macedonian  crown,  but  holding 
their  own  free  constitution,  were  ingaged  to  refuse 
passage  for  a  Macedonian  army  ;  and  then  the  con* 
federated  princes  formally  renounced  the  alliance 
concluded  with  the  late  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip ; 
and,  for  the  losses  of  power  and  dominion  sustain- 
ed from  him,  proposed  to  revenge  themselves  on 
his  son. 

Alexander  had  fortunately  settled,  and  mostly 
concluded,  treaties  of  friendship  with  all  the  nor- 
thern powers,  when  information  of  this  revived 
danger  for  Macedonia  reached  him.  His  temper, 
stimulated  by  recent  success,  would  want  no  urging 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  able  counsellors,  that  the 
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CHAP,    best  defence  for  a  country,  threatened  with  inva- 
^^^'    sion,  was  to  give  the  enemy  employment  at  home. 
But  the  contumacy  of  the  Autariats  was  an  obstacle. 

Ait.  1.1.  requiring  the  first  attention.  Fortunately  among 
the  friends  about  him  was  one,  who  best  could  ob- 
viate it.  Bordering  on  the  country  of  the  Autariats 
was  that  of  the  Agrians  ;  within  the   Macedonian 

strmb.  1. 7.  kingdom,  but  themselves  not  of  Grecian  race.  Ne- 
vertheless their  prince,  Langarus,  now  serving  with 
Alexander,  had  been  hb  companion  from  boyhood. 
Bred  in  the  Macedonian  court,  Langanis  yet  was 
popular  in  his  principality;  for,  undertaking  that 
the  Agrians  should  so  keep  the  Autariats  in  awe  as 
to  prevent  any  serious  opposition  to  the  Macedo- 
nian army  in  traversing  their  country,  he  effected 
what  he  promised.  Here  we  find  marked,  at  the 
same  time,  something  of  the  liberal  constitution  of 
the  Macedonian^  kingdom  and  of  the  liberal  charac- 
ter of  Philip's  policy.  The  hereditary  chief  of  a 
distant  province,  which  seems  to  have  been  much 
in  the  circumstances  of  our  counties  palatine  of  old, 
was  so  made  his  pwn  and  his  son's  friend,  that, 
holding  power  to  be  a  valuable  friend,  he  had  the 
disposition  also. 

Thus  relieved  from  a  threatening  difficulty, 
Alexander  advanced  into  Illyria  so  speedily  as  to 
reach  Pellion,  the  capital,  before  the  promised  as- 
sistance of  the  Taulantians  had  joined  the  Illyrian 
ibrces.  Cleitus  therefore,  fearing  to  meet  the 
Macedonians  in  the  field,  directed  his  attention  to 
the  protection  of  the  city ;  and  with  this  view  took 
a  position  so  advantageous,  that  Alexander,  ably 
advised,  rather  than  attack  him  there,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  country  around.  Thus,  while  his  own 
army  was  gratified,  the  Illyrians,  naturally  impa- 
tient of  confinement  in  a  stationary  camp,  became 
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so  irritated  that  their  prince  could  no  longer  restrain    sect. 
them  ;  they  would  be  led  to  battle.     Yielding  then  ,^^^^^^^ 
to  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  against  his  opinion 
of  what  prudence  required,  he  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  favor  of  his  gods  a  success,  of  which,  with 
his  human  means  he  had  no  clear  hope.     The  sin* 
gular  and  horrid  rite  is  said  to  have  been  of  antient 
custom  in  the  country  :  Three  boys,  three  girls  and 
diree  black  rams,  were,  with  prescribed  ceremonies, 
killed  together  at  the  altars.     His  army  then  quit- 
ted its  advantageous  position,  confident  of  divine 
&vor.     But  no  courage,  no  enthusiasm  could  ena- 
ble men,  with  the  Illyrian  arms  and  discipline,  to 
contend  with^  the  Macedonian  phalanx  on  ground 
suited  to  its  action.     The  Illyrians,  overborne,  took 
to  profuse  flight ;  and,  their  camp  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors,  the  relics  of  the  victims  of 
the  abominable  sacrifice,  found  there,  assured  the  An.  u  v 
Macedonians  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been  related  ^'  ^' 
to  them. 

The  arrival  of  Glaucias  however,  soon  after,  with 
Hit  Taulantian  army,  gave  incouragement  and  op- 
portunity for  the  dispersed  Illyrians  to  reassemble  ' 
under  their  king.  The  country  abounded  with 
rugged  mountains  and  productive  valleys ;  afford-* 
ing  thus  choice  of  strong  posts,  and  s^bundant  sub- 
sistence for  forces  holding  them.  It  was  that 
cotmtry  which,  in  a  modem  age,  became  &mou8 
throu^  the  <  stand  made  against  the  Turks,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  power,  by  another  Alexander,  com- 
monly described  by  his  name  in  the  Turkish  cor- 
ruption, Scanderbeg,  and  which  the  exertions  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  surrounding  it,  have  never  yet 
been  able  completely  to. subdue.  Here  the  united 
Illyrians  and  Taulantians  took  a  position  so  strong, 
that  the  Macedonians  again  judged  attack  upon 
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CHAP,  them  unadvisable.  But  while  they  hesitated, 
x^^-  scarcity,  especially  of  forage,  began  to  press ;  for 
all  near  had  been  carried  off  by  the  enemy,  and 
opportunity  for  wide  range  of  cavalry  was  not  open 
here  as  among  the  northern  plains :  abundance  was 
to  be  obtained  only  by  going  far,  and  not  so  without 
venturing  through  dangerous  passes,  among  lofty 
mountains  and  extensive  woods.  The  arms,  and 
the  art  of  war,  of  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantians,  HI 
adapted  for  pitched  battle,  were  excellent  for  ha- 
rassing an  enemy.  The  combined  kings  therefore 
would  not  quit  their  strong  position ;  but  so  watched 
opportunities  for  partial  action,  that  at  lengdi  it  was 
judged  necessary  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  Mace- 
lionian  horse  to  go  out  in  body  for  supplies.  lu 
retuni,  so  ably  the  enemy's  measures  had  been 
concerted,  was  intercepted.  The  commanding 
officer's  vigilance  avoided  a  snare  prepared  for  him ; 
but  he  could  not  advance  without  meeting  destruc^ 
tion  almost  certain.  He  took  a  position  however 
which  he  maintained  till  the  whole  Macedonian  in- 
fantry was  led  to  his  relief.  By  an  able  movement 
then,  tho  not  without  both  difficulty  and  hazard, 
employment  was  so  found  for  the  enemy,  that  the 
K^avalry,  yet  still  not  without  difficulty  and  hazard, 
at  length  joined  it,  and  immediate  danger  ended. 

Want  however  pressed  more  than  ever,  and 
opportunity  for  advantageous  action  the  wary  ene* 
my  as  much  denied  as  ever.  The  resource  at 
length  was  a  feigned  flight.  The  enemy  followed ; 
but  cautiously,  keeping  the  highlands.  Little 
regularly  disciplined,  but,  taught  by  severe  expe- 
rience, they  had,  since  their  defeat,  been  obedient 
to  their  prudent  leaders.  But  now,  supposing 
victory  in  their  hand«,  they  could  no  longer  be 
restrained  to  due  observance  of  order.     And  here 
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we  find  Ulustration  of  what  was  observed  in  treating  sect. 
of  the  Thracian  constitution,  that  wherever  the  ,,^^.^1;^ 
people  are  the  army,  popular  power  will  insure  Ch.^.».4. 
popular  freedom.  Irregular  and  defective  as  the  Hittoiy. 
niyrian  constitution  may  have  been,  the  monarchy 
was  not  absolute.  Probably  Alexander's  able  advis- 
ers may  have  reckoned  upon  the  licentious  use  of 
popular  power  by  the  Dl)rrians,  and  possibly  they 
may  have  hoped  for  the  further  advantage  which 
insued.  Cleitus  and  Glaucias,  not  remitting  their 
caution  so  as  to  quit  the  hills,  yet  misjudged  in 
chusing  a  station  ;  or,  confidence  increasing  as  they 
proceeded,  in  failure  of  one  directly  in  their  course 
such  as  they  might  desire,  they  ventured  to  incamp 
for  once  upon  disadvantageous  ground.  Alexander, 
with  his  forces  ably  disposed  for  the  purpose, 
attacking  them  there,  put  them  completely  to 
xonis  Cleitus  retreated  to  his  capital ;  but,  whether 
more  doubting  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
or  the  fidelity  of  his  people,  when  the  disgrace  of 
defeat  had  befallen  him,  and  the  pressure  of  a  vic- 
torious enemy  irritated  them,  he  presently  fled  after 
his  ally,  Glaucias,  who  had  withdrawn  into  his  own 
country. 

Whether  any  treaty  of  peace,  with  either  princes 
or  people,  followed  this  victory,  the  historian, 
attentive  principally  to  military  afiairs,  and  now 
attracted  by  the  importance  of  what  occurred  else- 
where, has  omitted  to  say.  Intelligence  reached 
Alexander  of  commotions  in  Greece;  so  serious 
that  composition  with  the  lUyrians  and  their  allies 
was  highly  desirable.  The  recent  victory  afforded 
facilities,  and  hard  conditions  appear  not  to  have 
been  insisted  on.  It  seems  likely  that  Alexander, 
deferring  to  able  counsellors,  was  satisfied  to  have 
the  treaty  made  with  his  father,  with  little  variation. 
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CHAF.  renewed,  and  that  the  Illyrian  and  Tauhmtian 
'  princes,  reckoning  it  fortunate  that  their  unsuccess- 
ful aggression  produced  no  worse  consequences, 
gladly  rested  on  it ;  for  as  far  as  the  silence  of  his* 
torians  may  afford  indication,  the  Macedonian 
western  border  remained  in  peace. 


SECTION  IlL 

ComJHfuUion  among  the  Oreeian  Repttblies  under  Demostkents :  JRero- 
IftHon  of  Tfubes  .•  Oreeee  again  divided  against  itself  :  Destruction  af 
Thebes  t  Compasiiian  with  Athens,  EUia  and  JEfUa^  and  P-tau 
restored  throughout  Greece.  Repetition  of  the  JUacsdoniasi  O/yminc 
Festival, 

It  was  Alexander's  fortune  now,  as  in  his  wars  with 
the  northern  nations,  that  the  enemies  by  whom 
he  had  been  pressed  were  alreddy  brought  to  terms 
of  accommodation,  when  new  ones  required  his 
utmost  attention.  The  disposition  of  the  party  in 
Athens,  adverse  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  had 
been  so  opeiily  demonstrated  in  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes,  its  principal  leader,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  that  party  with  a  party  in  almost  every 
republic  of  the  nation,  was  of  such  notoriety,  and 
its  connection  also  with  the  Persian  court  had 
been  so  avowed,  that  Alexander's  able  council, 
whether  more  or  less  assured  of  what  had  produced 
the  formidable  confederacy  of  the  northern  na- 
*  tions,  now  so  fortunately  overborne,  could  not  be 
wholly  unprepared  to  expect  adverse  movements 
among  the  Grecian  republics.  The  absence  of  the 
authority,  chosen  by  the  congress  of  the  nation  to 
moderate  between  discordant  republics  with  con- 
tending parties  in  each,  affording  opportunities,  the 
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circamstances  of  the  Greek  nation  were  become  as    sect. 
uneasy  and  threatening,  for  families  of  property  and  ^^^^^ 
for  domestic  life  altogether,  as  in  any  period  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  or  Isocrates. 

At  this  time,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  conso*  Piut.  De- 
nsmce  with  all  other  writers,  Demosthenes  held  a  ^^'  ^ 
complete  superiority  in  the    Athenian   assembly. 
Nevertheless  the  combination  that  he  could  form 
within  Greece,  appears  not  so  extensive  as  to  have 
been  formidable  to  the  Macedonian  confederacy, 
had  it  not  been  supported  by  powerful  connections 
abroad.     According  to  Plutarch  he  had  such  con- 
sideration at  the  Persian  court  that  rescripts  had 
reached  the  satraps,  commanding  their  attention  to 
him  as  agent  for  the  affairs  of  the  empire  with  the  Piut.  De- 
Grecian  republics,  and  prescribing   the  sums  of  a^^^s^. 
money  which  they  should  advance  him  for  the  ser- 
vice.     Of  all  the  jarring  porti<His  of  the  Greek 
nation,  nowhere  was  opposition  in  politics  so  violent 
as  at  Thebes ;  nowhere,  in  one  party,  such  vehe- 
mence of  attachment  to  the  politics  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  in  the  other,  to  the  patronage  of  the  king 
of   Macedonia.     From  earliest  history  indeed  no 
part  of  Greece  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of 
such  constant  and  violent  hostilities  within  itself  as 
Boeotia.    In  the  fabulous  ages  it  afforded  principal 
subjects   for  the    tragic   poets:    within  historical 
times,  nowhere  else  do  we  read  of  the  fate  of  Gre- 
cian towns,   suffered  from  Greeks  of  the   same 
province  and  political  association  and  claim  of  com- 
mon rights  and  common  lineage,  like  that  of  Pla- 
tasa,  of  Thespise,  and,  even  while  Pelopidas  and 
£pameinondas  were,   if   not  the  leaders   on  the 
occasion,  yet  among  the  leading  men,  that  of  Or-  ^**^^** 
chomenus.     On  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  war,  ninuxf, 
the  interest  of  Thebes,  then  the  ally  of  Macedonia, 
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CHAP,  pre  ventedt  as  we  have  seen,  the  rebuilding  of  Thes- 
^^'^'   piaB  and  Platasa,  and  the  restoration  of  Otchome- 
nians  and  others,  banished  for  opposition  to  Thebes. 
Through  the  battle  of  Chaoroneia  afterward,  these 
benefits  were  obtained,  and  all  the  Bosotian  towns 
were  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Theban 
people.    Philip  superintending,  a  liberality,  unusual 
ill  Grecian  politics,  was  extended  to  the .  defeated 
party  :  Few  or  none  were  banished :  injoyment  of 
civil  rights  was  ingaged  for  to  all.      That  party 
however  before  commanding,  now  inferior ;  hold- 
ing liberty,  but  not  power ;  would  not  cease    to 
desire  the  lost  superiority ;  and  if  power,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  its  adversaries,  were 
ever  exercised  illiberally  or  indiscreetly,  little  under 
control,  in  civil  matters,  from  the  military  head  of 
the  nation   in  distant  Macedonia,  they  would   of 
course  be  more  eager  to  regain  their  lost  superiority. 
Sources  of  fermentation  and  disturbance  were  so 
reddy,  in  the  population  of  a  republic  so  composed, 
Aat  the  regular  means  6f  a  republican  constitution 
could  not  inable  those  who  desired  quiet,  to  main^ 
tain  it    This  had  been  so  strongly  felt  that,  under 
a  vote,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Amphictyonic  con- 
federacy, and  evidently  with  the  approbation,  and 
probably  at  the  desire,  of  the  party  in  Thebes  which 
favored  the  Amphictyonic  and  Macedonian  alliance, 
a  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  placed 
in  the  Cadmeia,  to  be  reddy  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
public  peace. 

Arr.  1. 1.  At  the  time  of  which  we  have  now  to  treat,  two 
officers,  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  commanded  in  the 
Cadmeia  with  joint  authority.  From  their  names, 
among  other  indications,  it  seems  probable  that  one 
was  a  Theban,  the  other  a  Macedonian.  Such 
combined  command  we  have   seen   fiimiliar  and 
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fvdinarjr  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  association  of  sect. 
a  Macedonian  with  a  Theban  may  have  been  here  ,  ^^^' 
required,  less  by  any  ambition  or  assumed  authority 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  than  by  the 
habitual  jealousy  of  Thebes  entertained  among  the 
Boeotian  towns,  together  with  their  habitual  subor- 
dination to  Thebes;  whence,  tho  averse  to  the 
single  superiority  of  a  Theban,  even  of  the  friendly 
party,  yet  they  had  difficulty  to  claim,  for  a  citizen 
of  any  other  state,  equality  with  a  Theban. 

This  resource  of  maintaining  a  garrison  in  the 
Cadmeia,  the  mildest  perhaps  that  could  be  efiec- 
tual  for  restraining  open  turbulence,  would  not 
however  soften  animosities  or  cheer  disappointment. 
Those  Thebans  who  had  been  first  in  their  own 
city  and  in  all  Boeotia,  some  of  them  looking  to  be 
first  in  Greece,  habituated  to  activity  in  ambitious 
pursuits,  could  not  rest  in  domestic  quiet  or  in  civil 
inferiority,  under  those  they  envied  or  hated.  The 
vigilance,  the  experience^  the  talent  of  gaining 
the  minds  of  men,  in  which  Philip  excelled,  might 
perhaps,  in  course  of  time,  have  introduced  more 
harmony  among  a  population  so  inheriting  hostility 
within  itself,  and  through  life  exercised  in  it.  But 
the  ablest  ministers,  whom  Alexander  could  employ 
or  the  Thebans  of  his  party  elect,  while'  himself 
ingaged  in  distant  warfare,  could  hardly  fail  to  find 
difficulties  insuperable,  when,  in  opposition  to  them, 
sometimes  in  open  assembly,  but  still  much  more 
by  secret  negotiation,  the  able  and  indefatigable 
Demosthenes  was  exciting  and  combining  insur* 
rection". 

Banishment,  on  account  of  party  differences,  was 
so  ordinary  among  the  Greeks,  that  if  some  emi- 

tfuvri;i(v7o,  X.  r.  s.    Plut.  V.  Demoeth.  p.  856. 
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nent  Thebans  left  their  country,  by  sentence  of 
exile,  or  without  it,  when  after  the  t)attle  of  Chse- 
roneia  their  city  yielded  to  the  Amphictyonic  amvy, 
it  may  have  been  thought,  by  writers  of  the  time, 
little  matter  for  notice.  The  defeated  party,  gene^ 
rally,  could  not  but  be  uneasy  under  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  violeotiy 
hostile  ;  and  some  might  dread,  possibly  not  with* 
out  feeling  that  they  had  earned,  personal  animosi^. 
Finding  themselves  therefore  uneasy,  and  perhaps 
unsafe,  at  home,  they  may  have  emigrated;  and 
plots,  unmentioned  in  history,  may  afterward  have 
given  occasion  ior  banishments.  Some  eminent 
Thebans,  however,  we  are  assured  by  Arrian,  were 
in  banishment,  the  nftss  of  then*  party  remaining 
in  the  city.  Yet  so  the  purpose  of  commotieft 
was  concealed,  that  Amyntas  and  Timolaus,  com^ 
manders  of  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmeia,  thinking  the 
protection  of  their  fortress  needless  for  themselveSi 
resided  in  the  city  below.  Possibly  indeed  th^ 
residence  in  the  town  rather  than  in  the  citadel 
may  have  been  pursuant  to  instructions,  for  dissi- 
pating fears,  obviating  jealousies,  cultivating  popu- 
larity and  infusing  confidence. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things^ 
when  a  rumor  ivas  circulated,  unknown  whence 
arising,  that  the  young  king  of  Macedonia  was  dead. 
Tho  this,  if  credited,  could  not  fail  to  aflect  the 
public  mind  strongly,  to  alarm  those  desirous  of 
resting  under  the  existing  order,  and  to  excite  hope 
in  the  large  adverse  party,  yet  the  men  in  power 
seem  to  have  thought  no  measures  in  consequence 
necessary.  In  one  night  both  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Cadmeia  were  assassinated  in  the 
city  where  they  resided.  Criers  then  immediately 
went  round,  summoning  the  people  instantly  to 
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assemble.  Alarm  was  universal.  The  people  sect. 
meeting,  in  various  expectation,  were  surprized  to  "'• 
find,  not  the  magistrates,  but  the  exiles,  with  those 
resident  citizens  known  to  be  most  friendly  to  them, 
in  possession  of  the  bema.  The  first  speaker  be- 
gan with  boldly  asserting  that  the  rumor,  which  all 
had  heard,  of  Alexander's  death,  was  perfectly 
authenticated.  He  proceeded  then  to  urge  the 
expediency  of  using  the  opportunity,  oflfered  by  the 
gods,  for  breaking  the  accursed  yoke  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  asserting  their  freedom.  The  magistrates, 
meanwhile,  uninformed  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
military  commanders,  and  anxious,  in  such  an 
emergency,  for  their  support,  waited  hesitating. 
The  bold  leaders  of  the  eonspiracy,  thus  alone 
speakers,  presently  proposed  to  the  assembly.  That 
the  alliance  with  Macedonia  should  be  renounced^ 
and  that  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  should  be  ex- 
pelled. Acclamation  was  reddy  from  those  pre- 
pared :  others,  in  fear  and  uncertainty,  were  silent ; 
the  conspirators  assumed  that  the  soverein  people 
had  decreed  as  had  been  proposed,  and  proceeded 
diligently  to  give  efficacy  to  this  mandate  of  the 
surprized  assembly.  All  whom  they  could  trust, 
and  as  many  more  as  they  thought  they  might 
restrain,  were  collected  in  arms.  Siege  was  laid  to 
the  citadel,  and  works  of  contravallation  and  cir- 
cumvallation,  such  as  are  first  noticed  in  extant 
history  to  have  been  used  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  Plataea,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  were  begim. 

Thus,  by  a  principal  city,  in  nearly  the  middle  of 
Greece,  revolt  was  declared  against  the  general 
confederacy  of  the  republics.  Nearly  about  the 
same  time,  and  clearly  in  concert,  the  Perrhaebians, 
subjects  of  those  who  assumed  to  be  eminently 
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CHAP.  Thessalians,  nearly  as,  in  modem  times,  the  Grisons 
,^^J;J^  and  other  Alpine  people  were  subjects  of  the  Swiss, 
JEMh.de    rose  in  revolt     The  Thessalian  general  assembly, 

cor  D  fi48 

'  inquiring  into  the  business,  and  informed  of  the 
revolution  at  Thebes,  were  so  satisfied  that  the  new 
Theban  government  was  connected  with  the  party 
of  Demosthenes,  now  prevailing  in  the  Athenian 
assembly,  and  that  from  them  had  come  the  insti- 
gation for  their  subjects  to  revolt,  that  they  declared 
war  against  both  Athens  and  Thebes. 

These  circumstances,  reported  to  Alexander  in 
his  camp  in  lUyria,  left  no  room  for  deliberation 
but  about  the  manner  in  which  the  rebellion,  so 
effectually  begun  against  the  general  confederacy  of 
Greece,  and  the  war  so  immediately  threatening 
Macedonia  itself  from  Thessaly,  should  be  most 
advantageously  met.  Alexander's  temper,  not  less 
than  the  antient  principles  of  monarchy,  and  the 
most  accredited  examples  of  former  times,  decided 
that  he  should  himself  go  where  dagger  in  the  field* 
and  difficulty  in  council  were  likely  most  to  occur. 
Speed  was  ui^ntly  required.  With  a  small  chosen 
body  therefore  he  took  the  shortest  road,  but  of 
singular  difficulty,  over  a  country  of  rocky  and 
wooded  mountains,  at  this  dav  the  least  known  of 
all  Europe,  from  either  antient  description,  or 
modem  examinatioh  :  the  provinces  of  £ordaea  and 
Elymiotis,  and  the  craggy  summits  of  Tymphsea 
and  Paravsea,  are  the  names,  and  all  the  descrip- 
tion that  Arrian  gives.  The  distance  was,  com- 
paratively, not  great,  yet  the  historian  mentions 
it  as  an  extraordinary  march,  that,  in  seven  days, 
he  reached  Pellene  in  Thessaly ;  and  that,  having 
crossed  that  plainer  country,  and  passed  the  strait 
of  Thermopylae,  he  w?is,  on  the  sixth  after,  in 
Bceotia. 
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The  revolutioa  at  Thebes  appears,  in  all  accounts,  sect. 
to  have  been  ably  conducted ;  hardly  less  than  that,  '^'* 
more  celebrated,  by  which  formerly  the  same  city 
had  been  delivered  from  subjection  to  Lacedasmon. 
The  narrative  of  Diodorus,  valuable  here  for  what  Diod.i.i7. 
has  not  fallen  within  Arrian's  purpose  of  a  military  ^'  ' 
history,  marks  it  to  have  been  planned  at  Athens ; 
Demosthenes,  he  says,  furnished  a  large  quantity 
of  arms,  for  which  no  payment  was  required. 
Apparently,  and  further  indication  will  insue, 
Persia  was  the  paymaster.  At  the  instance  of 
Demosthenes  the  Athenian  people  voted  assistance 
in  arms  to  the  Thebans ;  who,  however,  perhaps 
jealous  of  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians,  desired 
that  events  should  be  waited  for  before  any  Athe- 
nian force  were  sent  to  them,  and  so  none  imme- 
diately  moved.  As  if  aware  then  that,  to  contend 
successfully  against  the  popularity  of  the  Mace- 
donian  government,  its. liberality  must  be  emulated, 
the  able  leaders  of  the  revolution  seem,  against 
ordinary  republican  practice,  to  have  checked  all 
violence  in  their  followers :  beyond  the  assassination  Arrift&,Li. 
of  the  two  military  commanders,  the  careful  historian 
who  most  gives  the  particulars,  mentions  neither 
bloodshed,  i>or  even  any  banishment*'.  But  it  was 
not  the  same  thing  to  contend  now  with  the  estab- 
lished popularity  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  as 
formerly  with  the  power  of  Lacetdaemon  ;  odioqs 
through  a  conduct  certainly  very  different  from  that, 
less  described  by  antient  writers,  by  which  it  had 
risen,   but  most  advantageously  characterized  by 

^  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Demosthenes,  giving  a  summary 
of  the  revolution  and  its  consequences,  as  far  as  Demosthenes 
was  concerned,  says  many  were  killed  with  the  arms  which 
Demosthenes  fiimished ;  but  without  specifying  on  what  occ»> 
sioa.    In  the  following  war  no  doubt  many  were  killed. 
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that  remarkable  testimony,  in  the  Persian  war,  (he 
refusal  of  the  people  of  the  other  republics  to  act, 
even  in  naval  service,  with  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  so  little  conversant,  under  any  but  a 
Lacedsemonian  commander.  The  arrival  of  Alexan- 
der at  Onchestus  in  Bceotia,  beyond  all  expectation, 
and  beyond  even  supposition  of  what  was  possible, 
as  it  surprized  the  Theban  leaders,  so  it  greatly 
alarmed  them.  Not  the  force  he  had  brought  was 
formidable,  but  the  effects  among  the  Theban 
people  ;  the  animation  arising  among  those  whom 
terror  and  necessity  only  had  induced  to  acquiesce 
under  the  late  revolution,  the  fears  of  its  decided 
friends,  and  the  revived  uncertainty  of  the  many, 
less  determined  to  either  cause.  Alexander  had 
hoped,  so  his  historian  says,  by  the  uncalculated 
rapidity  of  his  march,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of 
composing  matters  without  bloodshed ;  and  he  was 
so  near  succeeding,  such  was  the  evident  temper 
prevailing  among  the  Theban  people  assembled  on 
the  occasion,  that  the  bold  leaders  carried  a  vote 
for  opposing  him  only  by  an  extraordinary  fiction. 
They  ventured  the  hazardous  assertion  that  the 
Alexander,  now  with  the  small  force  at  Onchestus, 
was  not  the  king,  son  of  Philip,  who  certainly  was 
dead,  but  another  Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeropus ; 
of  the  royal  family,  but  not  even  commander  of 
that  small  force ;  for  Antipater,  they  said,  com- 
manded in  chief.  Thus,  with  difficulty,  was 
obtained  the  rejection  of  a  proposition  for  negotia- 
tion. The  able  leaders  then  hastened  measures  for 
obviating,  as  far  as  might  be,  proposals  from  either 
side.  A  body  of  horse,  attended  with  light-armed 
foot,  was  sent  out  to  attack  the  guard  of  the  cap- 
tain-general of  Greece,  who  had  yet  committed 
no  hostility  against  them,  but,  on  the  contrary  was 
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known  to  be  anxious  for  an  accommodation ;  killed    sect. 
some  men,  unprepared  to  expect  such  hasty  over-      ^"* 
bearing  violence,  and  pushed  on  so  far  as  to  insult 
the   main  body  with  ill  language.    Arrian,  men- 
tioning that  provoking  language  was  used,  has  not 
specified  it.     Diodorus  relates  that  Alexander,  in  Diod.i.n. 
serious  emestness  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using 
arms,  had  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  inviting 
all  Thebans,  v/ithout  distinction,  *to  partake  of  the 

*  common  peace  of  Greece.*  The  reply  to  this,  he 
says,  from  the  ruling  Thebans,  was  a  proclamation 
by  a  herald  of  powerful  voice,  inviting  all  those  in 
Alexander's  army  who  would  concur  with  the  great 
kin^  (meaning  the  king  of  Persia)  and  the  Thebans, 
to  join  them  Mn  giving  liberty  to  Greece,  and 

*  abating  its  tyrant.'  Diodorus,  having  drawn  this 
part  of  his  narrative  evidently  from  a  writer  warm 
in  the  Demosthenic,  in  opposition  to  the  Macedo- 
nian interest,  with  much  appearance  of  his  having 
been  an  informed  cotemporary,  the  testimony  to 
thfs  open  avowal  of  the  patronage  of  Persia  is 
highly  remarkable^^ 

Arrian  has  not  stated  the  amount  of  force  that 
Alexander  led  from  Illyria  into  Boeotia.  He  has 
mentioned  the  Agrians,  middle-armed  highlanders, 
peculiarly  qualified  for  such  a  march.     Some  caval- 

1^  Diodorus^s  narrative,  even  of  the  miUtary  transactions  at- 
tending this  revolution  of  Tbcbefr,  is  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  bis  acco^ints  of  battles  commonly  are  found.  Differing 
widely  as  it  does  from  Arrian^s,  it  shows  its  foundation  on  the 
same  facts,  the  differences  being  hardly  other  than  might  be 
expected  between  the  report  of  a  military  man,  meaning  to 
represent  things  as  they  were,  and  that  of  a  politician,  such 
as  Diodorus  appears  to  have  drawn  from,  emest  to  put.  for* 
ward  the  interest  of  his  party  and  exalt  the  fame  of  those  who 
had  suffered  in  its  cause ;  tho  perhaps  here  and  there  may  be 
distinguished  a  dash  of  the  coloring  more  peculiar  to  the  phi* 
loaophioid  Ghreek  wrltexi  under  the  Rooumi  emiplre. 
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CHAP.   >7  he  would  probably  take,  but  perhaps  no  heavy- 
^J^J^I^  armed.    Combining  what  he  has  indicated  with  the 
assurance  of  Demosthenes,  that  Philip  never  led 
more  than  a  small  escort  from    Macedonia  into 
Greece,  and  considering  the  probable  means  of 
Alexander  to  conduct  and  maintain  a  Macedonian 
army  there,  it  seems  not  likely  that  the  force  he 
led  was  much  greater  than  had  usually  attended  his 
father.    Among  the  northern  nations,  all  hostile,  he 
could  support  his  army  from  what,  in  success,  he 
could  take  there.     In  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  his 
business  was  not  to  find  enemies,  but  to  support 
friends,  and  to  conciliate,  if  it  might  be,  those  who 
were  not  so ;  at  any  rate  not  to  irritate  by  injuring 
the  country  at  large.     The  soundness  then  of  the 
judgement,  probably  that  of  able  advisers  to  whom 
his  good  sense  led  him  to  defer,  which  trusted  in 
the  popularity  of  that  cause  of  which  the  king  of 
MacedcHiia  was  the  acknowleged  head,  soon  be* 
came  manifest.     Nowhere  the  consequences  of  the 
revolution  in  Thebes  were  so  dreaded  as  in  BcBotia 
itself.    The  new  liberality  of  the  leaders,  avoiding 
injury  to  persons  and  estates,  was  mistrusted,  or 
came  too  late.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  gained 
any  effective  partizans  out  of  Thebes  ;  while  all  the 
principal  men  and  best  forces  of  the  north  of  Greece 
hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  the  general-autocra- 
tor  of  the  nation,  looked  to  as  their  constitutional 
chief,  the  legal  and  willing  protector  of  their  com- 
mon rights.     Thus  Alexander  was  soon  in  circum- 
stances to  take  offensive  measures. 

Well  informed,  then  of  the  disposition  of  a  large 
portion,  even  of  those  within  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
to  concur  with  those  who  had  thus  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command  without,  avoiding  hostile 
measures,  he  approached  the  town,  passed  it,  and 
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incamped  on  the  farther  side,  near  the  gate  leading  sect. 
to  Eleutheras  and  Athens.  Here  he  seems  to  have  ,^JI^ 
had  a  double  purpose ;  to  show  himself  rcddy  yet 
for  negotiation,  and  even  to  invite  it ;  and  further, 
to  be  in  a  situation  to  intercept  hostile  reinforce* 
ments  on  the  only  side  on  which  it  was  likely  any 
might  approach.  'Desire  of  negotiation  prevailed 
in  Thebes,  notwithstanding  any  ingaging  conduct  of 
the  new  rulers.  The  unambitious  of  all  descrip- 
tions,  whose  first  objects  were  peace  and  safety, 
could  not  but  desire  it.  Nevertheless  the  watchful 
and  active  and  well-judging  diligence  of  the  new 
leaders  was  so  effectual,  that  all  endevors  to  obtain 
a  popular  vote  for  negotiation  failed. 

The  able  men,  thus  far  successful  in  their  hasar- 
dous  enterprize,  had  not  undertaken  it  in  any  vain 
confidence  in  even  the  utmost  strength  of  Thebes, 
with  the  utmost  assistance  that  could  be  hoped  for 
from  their  party  among  the  other  towns  of  Boeotia : 
they  looked  to  Athens,  and  the  talents  of  Demos- 
thenes, now  ruling  there,  and  the  influence  of  De- 
mosthenes and  his  party  in  other  republics,  and  to 
the  power  of  Persia,  reddy  with  its  wealth,  under  the 
direction  of  Demosthenes,  to  support  all.    But  De- 
mosthenes, and    his    principal    pariizans    within 
Greece,  evidently  had  been  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  of  the  amount  of  difficulties  to  be  met 
by  Alexander,  from  his  barbarian  enemies  on  three 
sides  of   Macedonia,  while  they  were   preparing 
troubles  for  him  on  the  fourth.     The  northern  wars  Pint, 
being  advantageously  ended,  and  Alexander,  be-  p.lSS. 
yond  all  expectation,  alreddy  in  Bceotia,  and  the 
northern  Greeks  flocking  to  his  standard,  the  gene- 
ral hopes  of  the  party  fell,  and  the  power  of  Denios- 
thenes,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  was  immediately 
shaken*     Anxious  to  hold  still  what  he  could,  he 
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CHAF.    undertook  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Macedonia* 
^^I^Ji^  surrounded  by  his  republican  Greek  allies.     But 
those  republicans  were  the  most  vehement  and  de- 
termined enemies  to  the  great  orator,  and  his  par* 
tizans  throughout  Greece.      Going  therefore    no 
£uther  than  the  Boeotian  border,  he  returned,  widi- 
Mtdt.  de  out  executing  in  any  degree  his  commission.     His 
**'  adversary  ^schines,  some  years  after,  speaking  of 

this  curious  fact  to  the  assembled  Athenian  people, 
told  them  that  Demosthenes  took  fright,  but  with- 
DM.i.      out  saying  at  what.     Diodorus,  relating  to  the  same 
Plot.    *    fact,  mentions  the  supposition  entertained,  that  the 
J^aM.***"   connection  of  Demosthenes  with  the  Persian  court, 
and  an  apprehension  of  giving  umbrage  there,  by 
making  himself  the  instrument  of  friendly  nego- 
tiation between  the  Athenian  and  Macedonian  go« 
vemments,  impelled  him  to  the  very  irregular  step 
which,  apparendy,  must  have  been  diflSicult  for  him 
to  excuse  to  the  people  his  sbverein'^ 

^^  We  find  this  extraordinary  fact  stated  bj  JSeChines  to  the 
Athenian  people,  and  virtually  admitted  by  Demostheiiei 
through  omission  of  notice  of  it  in  replying,  ^chines,  speaking 
of  what  was  then  in  the  memory  of  all  present,  has  not  men- 
tioned the  time  or  occasion  of  the  embassy.  Diodorus,  giving 
It  to  Alexander's  first  coming  into  Greece,  nevertheless  men- 
tions, as  what  occurred  at  the  same  time,  the  removal  of 
4^oods  from  Attica  into  Athens,  in  fear  of  immediate  invasion 
from  the  army  under  Alexander;  which,  according  to  better 
authority,  clearly  marks  the  matter  as  following  the  destruc- 
tion of  Thebes,  where  Plutarch  places  it. 

The  connection  of  Demosthenes  with  the  Persian  court, 
having  not  only  been  imputed  to  him  by  his  personal  adver- 
sary .^schines,  and  implied  by  his  respectable  cotemporaiy 
Isocrates,  with  the  additional  testimonies  of  the  latter  antients, 
Polybius,  Diodonis,  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Justin,  but  avowed 
and  gloried  in  by  himself,  as  a  measure  of  policy  that  should 
do  him  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens  of  his  party,  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  management  of  some  among  the  antients,  and 
among  the  moderns  Rollin  eminently,  to  put  that  connection 
out  of  sight,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 'their  assertions, 
that  the  great  orator  was  a  pure  Grecian  patriot    A  passage 
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The  disappomtment  to  the  Tbeban  leaders,  at  sect. 
tlie  failure  of  support  from  Athens,  must  have  been  ,,^!^^ 
great  and  disheahening.  Nevertheless  contem- 
plating the  change  to  insue  to  themselves,  with  even 
the  best  terms  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  nego- 
tiation ;  that,  fix>m  chiefs  of  their  city,  aspiring  to  be 
ciiie&,  or  among  the  chiefs,  of  Greece,  there  could 
be  the  choice  for  them  but  of  emigration,  or  of  liv- 
ing without  power  under  the  rule  of  those  who 
«  would  suspect  and  perhaps  hate  them ;  and  possi- 
bly still  cherishing  some  hope,  founded  on  their 
J^BOwlege  of  the  congenial  feelings  of  numbers  in 
diflferent  parts  of  Greece,  they  so  persevered  in  their 
exertions  to  prevent  any  vote  of  the  assemblisd 
Theban  people  in  favor  of  a  capitulation,  or  any 
negotiation,  that  none  insued. 

Alexander  nevertheless  persevered  in  avoiding  Aman,i.i 
ofiensive  measures ;  waiting  the  result,  which  time  ^  ''* 
might  produce,  with  a  patience  indicating  a  just  de- 
ference to  well-judging  counsellors  about  him.    But 
he  bad  not  yet  acquired  art  or  authority  to  infuse 
or  command  such  patience  in  all  under  him«     Sol- 

oF  the  Tenified  historical  anecdotes,  hy  John  Tzetzes,  of  the 
twelfth  centniy,  may  deserve  notice ;  not  for  any  confirmation 
of  die  imputation  against  Demosthenes,  but  for  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  the  management  of  his  partisans  and  of  his  politics. 
The  story,  says  Tzetzes,  was  well  known  to  a  few,  but  not 
generally,  and  therefore  he  would  tell  it  ^ 

^AxYixoc!^  'AX^gnvipv  ^kiKkuit  tgcunCsnv  lUpTaif^ 

Joan.  Tzetz.  Hist.  Chil.  VII.  139. 

The  measure  of  the  verse  here  is  of  the  kind  called  (^m  ;roXi- 
rixol,  and,  with  attention  to  the  marked  accent,  will  be  fami- 
liar to  the  Engli^h  reader. 

VOL.  VII.  35 
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CHAi".  4iers,  commonly  uneasy  in  InactioD,  are  especially 
^^J^J^  so  when  they  reckon  themselves  superior  to  the 
enemy.  Impatience  would  naturally  arise,  and  per* 
haps  some  indignation,  among  the  Greeks  of  ihe 
Amphictyonic  confederacy,  at  the  delay,  required 
by  no  necessity  obvious  to  them,  of  measures  for 
relieving  their  friends  and  kinsmen  blockaded  in 
Arrian,!.!.  the  Cadmeia«  Opportunity  was  observed,  by  those 
*"  '•  nearest  the  Theban  circumvallation,  for  advanta- 
geous assauit  upon  it,  and  they  broke  in.  Whether 
Perdiccas  (a  general  bred  under  Philip,  who  cotii'^ 
manded  that  part  of  the  army)  directed  or  indta- 
raged  the  measure  or  no,  he  was  not  so  deficient  as 
not  to  be  presently  where  his  duty  would  require, 
when  his  troops  were  ingaged^  His  brother  officer, 
Ptolemy,  seems,  according  to  Arrian'a  account^ 
scrupulously  to  have  avoided,  in  his  narrative  of 
the  affair,  both  to  accuse  and  to  acquit  him  ;  whence 
irregularity  may  be  suspected.  The  measure  how* 
ever  was  clearly  rash.  Perdiccas  was  presently 
overpowered.  Amyntas,  commanding  the  divisioa 
next  in  the  line,  hastened  to  his  support ;  but  even 
their  united  force  was  unequal  to  that  presently 
brought  against  them. 

Alexander,  quickly  informed  of  all  circum* 
stances,  ordered  the  bowmen  of  the  army,  together 
with  the  Agrians,  middle-armed,  to  the  relief  of  his 
distressed  divisions.  Middle-armed  and  bowmen 
were  troops  adapted  to  cover  a  retreat,  but  not  to 
meet  and  overbear  the  Theban  heavy -armed.  It 
may  seem  that  Alexander's  experienced  and  judi- 
cious advisers,  knowing  what  difficulties  Philip  had 
found  in  his  endevors  to  restrain  the  excesses  of 
republican  troops,  and  moderate  the  violence  of 
republican  counsels,  feared  the  consequences  of  suc- 
cess in  arms  against  the  Thebans,  and  desired,  if 
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possible,  still  tx>  brrng"*  mutters  to  issue  by  a  nego-     sect. 
tiation.     But   the  light  troops  did  not  suffice  to      "^' 
jnable  those   first  ingaged  to  effect  their  retreat 
Perdiccas  was  severeijr  wounded,  and  Eurylotus,  a 
Cretan^  commander  of  the  bowmen,  was  killed. 

The  Theban  chiefs,  on  the  other  hand,  holding 
their  leading  situations  through  a  policy  which  ne* 
eessarily  conceded  absolute  power,  nominally,  to  the 
raah  many,  tho  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  only 
nominally,  were  likely  to  want  authority  for  restrain* 
ing  zeal  .within  the  bounds  which  prudence  would 
require.  Possibly,  also,  abandoned  as  they  Mrere 
hy  those  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  in  whose  co- 
operation they  had  confided  for  means  of  ultimate 
success,  and  perhaps  not  without  some  mixture  of 
despair  with  their  small  hops,  they  thought  an  un* 
foreseen  opportunity,  like  that  now  offering,  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  might  afford  them  the  best  chance 
for  overcoming  the  hardly  superable  difficulties 
before  them.  Their  troops  however,  led  by  that 
contagious  influence  which  directs  multitudes  reck- 
oning on  their  power,  would  not  be  contented  with 
defeating  the  attack  on  their  lines ;,  but,  with  or 
without  orders,  would  make  their  success  at  once 
complete,  by  defeating  the  whole  opposing  army. 
They  so  pressed  on  the  retreating  enemy,  that  it  was 
found  advisable  for  Alexander  to  lead  out  the  whole 
of  his  heavy-armed  to  oppose  them.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  profit  from  victory,  supposed  alreddy  theirs, 
they  had  lost  much  of  that  good  order  in  which 
they  had  met  the  adverse  phalanx.  The  reverse 
then  was  rapid.  Presently  overborne,  they  fell  back 
toward  their  contravallation.  The  garrison  of  the 
Cadmeia,  from  their  lofty  situation,  anxious  observ- 
ers of  all  events,  seeing  their  foes  approaching  in 
disorder,  issued  and  attacked  them  in  flank.     Such 
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CHAP,  dien  was  the  contagion  of  alann  and  the  deficiencf 
XLiv.  ^f  command  among  die  Hiebans,  that  hardly  asi 
attempt  was  made  to  defend  their  lines.  For  all 
immediately  to  take  regular  arrangement  there  was 
impossible.  Those  nearest  the  city  therefore  push* 
ed  f(Mward  toward  the  gate,  opened  to  receive  them. 
Who  should  go  and  who  should  stay,  in  the  failure 
of  order,  being  uncertain,  all  became  eager  to  reach 
the  protection  of  the  city-walls.  But  before  such 
numbers,  in  such  confusion,  could  enter,  the  enemy 
was  upon  them,  and  the  gate,  to  shut  it  against  At 
pressure  being  impossible,  came  into  his  possessimi. 
In  this  change,  almost  instantaneous,  fifom  ex- 
travagant hope  to  ruin,  for  the  Theban  leaders  to 
restore  any  order  or  hold  any  command,  among 
their  dismayed  people,  even  those  most  attached  to 
them,  would  be  difficult ;  and  the  disposition  of  a 
large  proportion  always  adverse  to  them,  and  confi- 
dent of  favor  from  their  enemies,  would  make  any 
salutary  measures  nearly  impossible.  In  this  immi- 
nent wreck  therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  weal* 
thier  men,  serving  on  horse-back,  successors  of 
those,  who,  under  Epameinondas,  had  been  the  most 
renowned  cavalry  of  Greece,  considerate  of  their 
personal  safety  when  all  other  consideration  ap- 
peared hopeless,  fled  by  a  gate  opposite  to  that  by 
which  the  enemy  had  entered.  This  example  was 
presently  followed  by  most  of  the  Infantry  who  ob- 
tained knowlege  of  it,  and  could  find  opportunitf . 
Regular  resistance  to  the  enemy  was  attempted  only 
about  the^  temple  of  Amphion,  and  not  there  kmg 
maintained.  Then  Plataeans,  Thespians,  Orcho- 
menians,  Phocians,  and  others  of  the  conquering 
army,  who,  having  formerly  suffered  from  Theban 
tyranny,  had  dreaded  a  renewal  of  it  through  the  re- 
cent revolution,  gave  a  loose  to  the  furious  passions. 
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Ranging  the  town,  careless  of  ~  commands,  which  .sect. 
rarely  any  could  hear,  they  slaughtered  equally  the  ^.^^^ 
resisting  land  the  unresisting ;  not  sparii^  even  wo- 
men and  children ;  even  the  sacredness  of  temples 
not  affording  protection.     A  kind  of  intoxication  of 
fuiy  urged  their  destructive  course,  so  that  says  the 
historian,  the  extent  of  the  calamity  exceeded,  not  ^^  ^ 
more  all  previous  apprehension  of  the    sufierers, 
than  all  previous  purpose  of  the  perpetrators. 

Whether  by  any  precaution,,  within  human  fore- 
sight, or  by  any  exertion,  not  made  in  the  emer- 
gency, Alexander,  or  any  of  his  generals,  could 
have  prevented  or  lessened  these  horrors,  accounts 
remaining  will  not  warrant  a  decision ;  but,  that  the 
temper  which  produced  them  sprang  from  the  po- 
litical c(Histittttion  of  Gvreece,  and  was  nourished  by 
events  and  circumstances  prior  to  any  Macedonian 
influence  among  the  republics,  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent. The  slaughter,  we  are  told,  was  not  all  from 
the  avowed  enemy.  Slaves  of  the  Thebans  them- 
selves, who  through  the  circumstanceis  and  incidents 
of  their  servitude,  bore  ill-will  to  their  masters,  in 
a  spirit  of  vengeance,  joined  in  the  work  of  blood- 
shed. 

As  far,  however,  as  any  constitutional  course 
was  establbhed  for  matters  of  common  concern 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  what  followed  these 
violences  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  con- 
stitutional course,  exactly  analogous  to  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  war. 
Representatives  of  the  republics  were  assembled^. 

1^  Arrian's  expreasion  on  the  occasion  rather  implies  that 
the  representatives  only  of  those  republics,  whose  troops  com- 
posed the  victorious  army,  formed  the  congress.  Diodoms 
speaks  of  it  as  a  regular  congress  of  the  nation,  wherein  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  republics,  at  least,  might  attend.    Tou^ 
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CHAP.   Alexander,  Ihnhing  himself  to  the  proper  office  of 
^^i^Hi^  atateholdcr  and  military  commander-in*chief,  rcfcr- 
Diod.1.17.  red  decision  on  all  matters  of  common  interest  to 
Arrian,  c.  the  congress*      Such   is  the  direct    assertion   of 
^•P'Si*    Diodorus;  and  Arrian's  concise  account,  and  all 
anecdotes  reported  by  Plutarch  and  others,  concur 
in  marking  the  character  of  his  interference,  as  far 
as  he  used  any  ;  that  it  was  to  compose  differences, 
soften  animosities,  and    obviate    severities.      To 
reduce  Thebes  lower  than  the  recent  destruction 
had  brought  her,  could  apparently  be  no  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  than  of  the 
Gvrecian    people    altogether.      But    the    soverem 
assembly  consisted  in  large  proportion  of  Theasa- 
lian?,   Phocians,   and   Boeotians ;    bom  hostile   to 
Thebes,  and  educated  in  sentiments  of  animosity  ; 
the  Boeotians  especially,  moved,  in  addition  to  a 
sense  of  past  injuries,  by  recent  fear  of  renewed 
and  worse  oppression,  and  reddy  to  use  the  public 
avi  iwal  of  Persian  patronage,  by  the  Theban  rulers, 
to  confirm  and  aggravate  the  old  accusation,  that 
Thebes  was  always  tlie  reddy  tool  of  Persia  to 
inslave   Greece.       The    assembly   proceeding   to 
deliberation  with  a  prevalence  of  such  sentiments^ 
the  decree  resulting  was,  that  the  Theban  state 
should  be  annihilated ;  the  town  utteriy  destroyed ; 
the  surviving  women  and  children  sold  to  slavery, 
families  of  proved  attachment  to  the  conquering 
cause  only  excepted ;  that  the  territory  should  be« 
come  the  property  of  the  conquering  allies,  includ* 
ing  the  friendly  Thebans,  to  be  duly  divided  among 
them ;  and,  for  assured  execution  of  these  resolu- 
tions, that  a  garrison,  from  the  allied  army,  should 
hold  the  strong  fortress  of  the  Cadmeia. 
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Uncredhably  severe  as  this  decree  was,  and  sect. 
unbecoming  the  character,  which  the  Greeks  ^^'* 
affected  to  claim,  of  general  humanity,  liberal 
patriotism,  and  universal  regard  and  respect  for 
the  Grecian  name  and  blood,  yet,  in  the  course  of 
Grecian  history,  we  have  had  occa^on  to  observe 
example  not  only  furnished  but  exceeded.  Arrian 
remarks  that  ^  destruction  still  more  severe  had 

*  befallen    Grecian    states,    from    Grecian    hands 

*  directed  by  Grecian  minds,  especially  Platsea, 
^  Melus,  and  Scione ;'  but,  he  adds,  ^  those  were 
'  small  states :  the  amount  of  lives  lost,   and  of 

*  political  importance  overthrown,  by  the  destruc* 
^  tion  of  Thebes,  was  so  much  the  greatest,  ever 
^  to  that  time  experienced  in  Greece,'  (apparently 
the  historian  would  limit  his  observation  to  times 
regularly  historical,  and  after  the  return  of  the 
Heracleids)  '  that  the  impression  on  the   general 

*  mind  was  the  stronger,  and  the  catastrophe  be- 
'  came  matter  for  the  more  extensive  and  pointed 
'  remark.' 

But,  as  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  is  not 
uncommon,  with  works  of  destruction  works  of 
charity  went  hand  in  hand.  Orchomenus,  Platasa 
and  Thespiie,  so  often,  and  sometimes  so  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  Thebans,  appear  to  have  been  at 
this  time  not  absolutely  desolate,  but  in  a  state  of 
great  depression,  with  scanty  population,  under 
the  jealous  rule  of  the  im]>erial  people  of  Thebes  ; 
who,  to  insure  their  submission,  had  destroyed 
the  fortifications,  and  forbidden  the  restoration  of 
them.  The  emigrated  families  were  now  invited 
to  return,  and  houses  were  built  for  them.  Thus 
Orchomenus,  Plataea  and  Thespiae,  were  restored 
to  the  rank  of  free  cities  of  BcBotia ;  walls  were 
added  for  their  defence  ;  and  the  iavored  Theban 
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CHAP,    families,  whose  residences  were  destroyed  in  the 
^^^'    general   ruin  of  their  town,  were  setUed  among 
them. 

That  Alexander  took  any  part  in  these  works, 
either  of  destruction  or  restoration,  is  not  said. 
But  anecdotes  remain  of  his  interference  in  favor 
of  objects  of  the  vengeance  of  his  republican 
friends.  Arrian  has  given  credit  to  the  report  that 
his  influence  preserved  the  house,  which  had  been 
Pindar's  residence,  from  demolition,  and  all  persons 
connected  by  blood  with  Pindar,  from  slavery. 
Plutarch's  purpose,  in  his  life  of  Alexander,  has 
been,  evidendy  enough,  not  to  favor  him,  but  to 
exalt  his  own  fellowcountrymen  the  Bo&otians,  and, 
as  the  most  eminent  of  them,  especially  the 
Thebans.  Yet  his  anecdotes,  tho  some  with  a 
contrary  object,  all  really  tend  to  Alexander's 
credit.  One,  however  embarrassed  with  absurdi- 
ties, may  deserve  notice  for  the  favor  it  has  found 
from  some  antient,  and  many  modem,  writers.  A 
noble  lady  of  Thebes,  Timocleia,  violated  by  the 
commander  of  the  Thracian  troops  (whether  there 
were  Thracian  troops  in  Alexander's  army  matters 
litde)  revenged  herself  by  a  stratagem  through 
which  she  put  him  to  death.  He  inquired  for 
treasure.  She  told  him  much  had  been  thrown 
into  a  well  in  her  garden,  to  which  she  conducted 
him.  He  incautiously  looking  down,  she  pushed 
him  in,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  stones.  Taken 
in  the  fact  by  the  barbarians  under  his  command, 
she  was  not  destroyed  by  them,  as  many  unoffend- 
ing women  and  children,  we  are  assured,  were  by 
Greeks  of  the  army,  but  carried  immediately  before 
Alexander,  as  to  a  civil  judge  in  a  peaceful  city. 
Walking  up  to  him,  with  a  firm  step  and  unabashed 
countenance,  he  asked  who  she  was  ?  She  answered 
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boldly,  *  I  am  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  who  fell  at    sect* 
'  Chaeroneiai  fighting  at  the  head  of  the  force  he  ,,^1^1;^ 

*  commanded,  against  your  father,  for  the  liberty 

*  of  Greece.'  This  sufficed  for  the  generous 
prince.  Admiring  her  fortitude,  he  so  interfered 
in  her  favor,  as  to  save  her  and  her  children  from 
the  slavery  to  which  all  the  women  and  children  of 
her  party,  without  distinction  of  rank,  had  been 
condemned  by  the  decree  of  the  republican  con- 
gress*^. 

Plutarch,  who  has  commonly  undertaken  to  Pint.  r. 
know  much  of  the  thoughts  of  those  whose  lives  p.  ©71. 
he  has  written,  avers  that  the  catastrophe  of 
Thebes  remained  through  Alexander's  life  a  sore 
in  his  mind.  It  may  indeed  well  be  believed  to 
have  grieved  him  at  the  time,  and  to  have  been 
always  of  unpleasant  recollection ;  unless  for  the 
acts  of  generosity,  which  it  put  in  his  way  to  per- 
form. The  antient  and  the  recent  fame  of  that 
city ;  the  claim  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  to 
be  descended  from  the  Theban  Hercules ;  the  con- 
nection of  his  father  with  Thebans,  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  their  age  ;  the  attachment  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  citizens  to  his  family  and  to  himself, 
all  must  have  tended  to  make  him  deplore  the 
calamity  of  which  he  has  by  some  been  accused  of 
being  the  author,  but  which,  according  to  all 
appearance  of  fair  testimony,  it  is  noway  likely  he 
could  have  prevented.  The  most  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstance, the  deliberately  cruel  sale  of  the  women 
and  children,  might  appear  most  within  his  power 

^7  In  justice  to  Plutarch  it  should  be  recommended  to  the 
reader  to  judge  of  him  from  his  own  words,  or  those  of  a 
faithful  translator,  and  not  reckon  him  answerable  for  the  im- 
provements of  this  favorite  story,  found  in  the  narratives  of 
some  modem  historians. 

VOL.  VIL  36 
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CHAP*    to  havo  checked.    But,  to  stem  the  violence  of 
J^J^J]!^  temper  of  the  republican  Greeks,  which  Philit>, 
with  large  experience   and   established  infloeace 
in  aid  of  very  superior  talents,  ct>uld  do  but  very 
incompletely,  it  seems  hardly  reasonable  to  expect 
of  Alexander,  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  with  whatever 
support  from  able  advisers;    At  the  head  of  an 
army  only  in  small  part  his  subjects,  and  new  in 
presidency  over  a  confederacy  of  republics,  such  as 
we  have  seen  those  of  Greece,  to  prevent  a  measure 
on  which  that  army  and  the  republics  furnishing^  it 
were  bent,  must  have  been  of  difficnilty  which  no 
rational  politician  will  now  undertake  to  estimate. 
It  may  seem  fairest  to  gather  his  disposition  rather 
from  accounts  of  what  he  did  than  of  what  he  foiled 
to  do  ;    especially  afterward,  in  matters  far  which 
Plot.  Y.     Y^  yf^  completely  master.    If  we  may  trust  Plu- 
p.  761.      tarch,  not  always  his  friend,  throughout  his  follow- 
ing life  he  never  denied  (kvorable  attention  to  any 
application  from  a  Theban^. 
Diod.1.17.      Arrian  has  not  undertaken  to  state  the  numbers 
piut/r.     killed  on    either   side  in  thb    bloody    business. 
'^^^^        Diod(xiis  and  Plutarch,  less  scrupulous,  crnicur  in 
reporting  the  Thebans    slain  to  have  been    six 
thousand ;    the  surviving   sold    thirty    thousand. 
The  slain  would  hardly  be  very  exactly  numbered ; 
but  of  the  sold  an  account  would  be  taken,  and 
made  public  in  the  distribution  of  prize-money  %o 
die  conqumng  army.    According  to  Arrian,  hardly 
any  Theban,  who  did  not  fly,  swvived,  except  the 
known  friends  of  the  conquerors ;  yet  the  slaves  of 
both   sexes,  spared  as  objects  of  profit,  together 
with  the  Theban  women  and  children  condemned 

^  Plutarch^a  ezpreMion  is  rtrong^r,  even  to  some  appeaf- 
ance  of  ertraTBgance  ;  but  I  Uiink  may  be  fairly  oaoogfa  ia- 
terpreted  as  in  the  text 
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for  $ale»  may  weU  have  amounted  to  the  numbor    sect. 
asserted.  "'• 

Of  what  passed  at  Atheos^  what  may  have  been 
the  contest  between  the  parties  of  Demosthenes 
and  Phodon,  during  thb,  one  of  the  most  mo-* 
mentous  periods  of  Grecian  history,  scarcely  any 
memorials  remain.  In  this  deficiency,  the  concise 
mention,  by  Diodonis^  of  the  vote  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  for  military  support  to  the  Thebans,  is 
important :  it  shows  that  the  party  of  Demosthenes 
had  gained  an  ascendancy.  But  that  vote,  it  seems 
evident,  was  never  so  acted  upon  that  any  military 
a3sistance  was  given  to  Thebes.  Yet  when  the 
city  was  taken,  the  fugitives  mostly  directed  their 
course  to  Athens,  as  the  refuge  in  which  they  had 
best  hope ;  and  the  result  showed  that  they  had 
grpund  for  depending  upon  a  strong  feeling,  among 
the  leading  Athenians,  of  an  interest  in  their  fate. 
Information  of  the  catastrophe  arrived  in  the  season  Air^  ^  ^ 

c  10 

of  the  greater  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  produced 
immediately  an  order  to  stop  that  ceremony,  held 
so  awfully  sacred.  Such  then  was  the  appre- 
hension of  immediate  invasion  from  a  powerful 
army,  adverse  to  the  pretension  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  be  sovereins  of  Greece,  that  those  who 
had  property  in  the  country  very  generally  directed 
their  utmost  diligence  to  bring  everything  portable 
within  the  walls.  Meanwhile  an  assembly  of  the 
people  was  held.  Demosthenes  and  the  principal 
men  of  his  party  avoided  to  come  forward  ;  perhaps 
more  fearing  some  passionate  vote  of  the  multitude, 
of  which  Athenian  history  affords  so  many  exam- 
ples, than  any  vengeance  of  the  young  king  of 
Macedonia,  or  even  of  the  republican  Greeks,  his 
allies.  The  friend  of  Phocion,  Demades,  whose 
talents  as  a  speaker  were  held   by   some   even 
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GHAt*.  superior  to  those  of  Demosthenes,  took  the  leadl 
^^i^^  He  advised  that  an  embassy  should  be  now,  tho 
Arrian,  late,  Sent  to  Alexander,  the  ally  of  Athens,  the 
captain-general  of  Greece,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  safe  return  from  the  northern  wars,  and  to 
apologize,  as  best  might  be,  for  the  recent  counsels 
of  the  government.  The  embassy  accordingly  wis 
voted.  Demades,  known  to  have  been  highly 
esteemed  by  the  late  king  of  Macedonia,  Philip, 
and  therefore  supposed  likely  to  be  more  accep- 
table than  most  others  to  Alexander,  was  appointed 

DemoBtde  its  chief",  and  ^schines,  as  we  learn  from  De- 
cor. p.3i9.         -  . 
•d.Reigke.  mosthenes,  was  a  member. 

Alexander  of  course  would  be  apprized  of  the 
political  contest  at  Athens,  and,  aware  that  <me 
lai^  party  was  as  decidedly  friendly  to  him  as  the 
other  was  vehemently  hostile.  Continuing  however 
to  follow  his  father's  example,  he  received  the  em- 
bassy, not  only  with  politeness,  but  with  favor« 
Professing  himself  gratified  by  it,  he  added  assu- 
rance that  notwithstanding  the  measures  which  their 
assembly  had  lately  been  persuaded  to  sanction  by 
its  decrees,  his  esteem  for  the  Athenian  people,  and 
friendly  disposition  toward  them,  remained  unshak- 
en. Yet,  whether  from  himself,  or,  required  by  a 
vote  of  the  general  confederacy  of  the  Greeks,  he 

19  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  PhocioD,  the  party  of 
Demosthenes  so  prevailed  in  the  assemhlj  that  the  embassy 
was  composed  of  his  friends,  and  Alexander  refused  to  receire 
it;  but  the  dismay,  and  resulting  discontent,  on  its  return, 
were  such  that  the  party  of  Demosthenes  T^as  obliged  to  give 
Way,  and  Phocion  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  second  embassy. 
It  must  be  for  the  reader  to  weigh  Plutarch's  assertioD  against 
the  omission  of  all  notice  of  the  failing  embassy  by  Arrian  and 
Diodorus.  For  the  rest  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Phocion  may 
have  been  one  of  the  embassy  with  Demades,  not  as  an  infe- 
rior, and  yet  may  have  allowed  Demades,  who,  in  all  accounts, 
had  more  the  talents  both  of  a  courtier  and  a  negotiator,  to 
be,  as  the  other  historians  say,  the  leading  speaker. 
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demanded  the  surrender  of  ten  Athenian  citizens,  sect. 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  common  law  of  ,^^JJ!^ 
Greece ;  accused  as  comm<Mi  enemies  ;  authors 
ionncrly  of  the  troubles  ended  by  the  battle,  so  ca- 
lamitous to  Athens,  near  Chaeroneia,  and  recently, 
of  those  which  had  produced  the  destruction  of 
Thebes.  Of  the  ten,  the  most  known  from  remain* 
ing  history  were  Demosthenes,  Chares,  Lycurgus, 
£pbjaltes  and  Charidemus. 

This  demand  was  communicated,  as  we  have 
seen' was  the  custom  of  the  age,  in  a  letter  from  Al- 
exander to  the  Athenian  people*  An  assembly  was  Diod.uiT. 
summoned,  to  consider  it.  Those  demanded,  and  piQt^/^t. 
their  friends,  were  in  extreme  alarm ;  and,  even  ^i«z. 
among  those  not  of  their  party,  many  desired  that 
Ae.  humiliation  of  the  republic,  and  perhaps  also 
the  severity  expected  toward  the  individuals,  might 
be  avoided.  But  the  austere  principles  of  Phocion 
led  him,  it  is  said,  to  insist  that,  for  the  common 
good,  those  individuals  ought  to  be  surrendered, 
and  even  to  be  forward  to  surrender  themselves. 
Where  party  was  so  violent,  as  at  this  time  at 
Athens,  and  such  pressing  interests  were  afloat,  re- 
ports on  light  and  mistaken  grounds  would  gain 
currency,  and  calumnies  against  eminent  men  would 
abound.  The  fame  of  Phocion,  like  that  of  Isocra- 
tes  before  him,  has  extraordinarily  escaped  the 
spirit  of  calumny.  But  imputation  went  against 
the  two  great  orators  on  this  occasion.  Demosthe- 
nes, it  was  said,  and  his  principal  friends,  had  the 
meanness  to  solicit  favor  from  their  opponent, 
Demades,  and  be  had  the  meanness  to  sell  it; 
pledging  himself,  for  five  talents,  about  a  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  use  his  utmost  interest  and  dili- 
gence to  obtain  from  Alexander,  and  his  allies,  a 
remission  of  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
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CHAT,    ten  orators.    The  currency  of  such  a  report  tendi  at 
sji^^  least  to  mark  the  character  of  the  times  at  Athens. 
Plat  Tit.   The  character  of  Demades  has  not  been  transmitted 
pure,  yet,  considering  At  common  conduct  of  his 
party,  as  well  as  what  a  just  attention  to  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  perhaps  the  best  interest 
of  his  party,  would  require,  it  may  be  believed  that 
a  bribe  would  not  be  necessary  to  lead  him  to  the 
line  of  conduct  he  took.     In  pursuance  however  of 
a  decree,  prepared,  it  is  said,  by  him,  another  em* 
bassy  was  sent  to  Alexander,  soliciting  that  favor 
for  the  republic,  disposed  as  it  was  to  concur  m 
everything  for  the  common  good  of  the  nation,  that 
its  obnoxious  citizens  might  be  left  to  the  judge* 
ment  of  its  own  tribunals.    The  petition  or  remon« 
strance,  said  to  have  been  very  ably  drawn,  pro- 
duced its  effect ;  incompletely  only  so  fitr  as  it  was  in- 
sisted still  that  Charidemus  should  be  banished  firom 
Chap.  42.  the  territories  of  the  confederacy.  Charidemus  was 
HiAory. "  that  friend  of  Demosthenes  who  served  him  as  a 
spy  at  the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  hospi* 
tably  entertained  at  the  time  of  Philip's  death,  o( 
which  he  so  diligently  and  dexterously  forwarded 
die  intelligence.     It  has  been,  consonantly  with  all 
likelihood,  also  supposed  that  he  was  the  perscm 
whom  we  have  seen  formerly  eminent,  with  that 
name,  as  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  and  es- 
teemed, as  a  military  commander,  by  Iphicrates ; 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  again  find  him  eminent 
in  another  remarkable  situation. 

Amid  the  deficiency  of  our  information  concern- 
ing this  interesting  transaction,  in  which,  on  one 
side,  the  dignity  and  independency  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  on  the  other  the  authority  of  die  ge- 
neral confederacy  of  Greece,  were  implicated,  the, 
usual  moderation  of  the  party  of   Demades  and 
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Phocion  seoms  indicatedt  and  in  the  conduct  of    aocT. 
Aleztnder  his   father's  liberality  is  conspicuous.  ^^H^!^ 
Plutarch,  who  has  preserved  acHne  things  meriting 
attention  for  reasons  wide  of  his  views  in  reporting 
them,  has  attributed  to  Alexander,  <m  this  occa- 
aion»  an  observation  which  deserves  notice ;  that  ^\^  ^« 
prince,  he  says,  admonished  the  embassy  that,  in  p.  74^. 
case  of  misfiMTtune  to  him,  their  commonwealth, 
conducting  its  afiairs  justly,  must  command  Gfreece. 
Plutarch's  object  here,  evidendy  has  been  to  raise 
his  reader's  ideii  of  the   importance  still  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  stripped,  as  it  was,  of 
naval  empire  and  subject  republics ;  and  to  this  the 
story  is  justly  adapted:    but,  if  true,  and  there 
seems  no' adverse  probability,  it  clearly  marks  alao 
Alexander's  just  consideration  of  the  situation  he 
held  ;  that  he  was,  not  by  violence,  but  in  all  legi* 
timate  course,  the  successor  to  the  authority  for*- 
merly  held  by  the    governments  of  Athens  and 
Laceda^mon,  as  chiefs  of  the  Greek  nation ;  and 
that  this  authcMity,  by  being  deferred  to  a  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  not  put  out  of  course,  but  might 
afterward  be  committed  to  any  other  power,  regal, 
aristocratical,  or  democratical,  as  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  republics  of  the  Greek  nation  might 
decide. 

The  transactions  at  Athens,  quickly  known 
throughout  Greece,  were  admonition  for  the  poli- 
tical leaders  everywhere.  Among  the  Arcadians, 
inland  men,  depending  on  agriculture  and  not  on 
commerce,  a  bold  honesty,  with  a  mistaken  policy, 
has,  throughout  Grecian  history,  been  occasionally 
observable.  All  the  other  republics,  where  a  dis- 
position to  favor  Thebes  against  the  Macedonian 
connectidi  prevailed,  had  temporized ;  but  some 
Arcadian  towns  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  their 
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CHAP,  disposition  by  public  acts,  voting  succor.  The 
XLiv.  u^iiyyg  however  of  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demos- 
thenes to  maintain  a  leading  influence  at  Athens, 
produced  the  immediate  downfall  of  the  cause  of 
imperial  democracy,  even  among  democracies. 
Those  of  Arcadia,  with  the  wild  despotism  peculiar 
to  that  species  of  government,  by  a  vote,  condemn- 
ed the  leading  men  who  had  persuaded  to  the 
Athenian  connection,  to  death,  as  guilty  of  treason 
by  misleading  the  public  mind.  The  Eleians  were 
more  moderate.  They  hoped,  and  it  appears  iiot 
without  reason,  to  find  such  liberality  in  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  that  a  decree,  which  they  passed, 
for  the  restoration  of  all  their  fellowcountrymen 
who  had  been  banished  for  their  attachment  to  it, 
or  had  fled  in  fear  of  worse,  would  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  atonement.  The  u£tolians,  generally 
characterized  as  almost  barbarians  among  the 
Greeks,  appear,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  account  of 
Arrian,  to  have  held  the  more  dignified  conduct. 
They  simply  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  to  apo- 
logize for  measures  recently  directed  by  bad  advis- 
ers, and  to  declare  their  desire  of  future  friendship 
with  Macedonia,  and  of  concurrence  in  that  confe- 
deracy of  Grecian  republics,  of  which  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  the  head.  No  indication  appears 
of  any  purpose  of  the  A4bcedonian  government, 
under  Alexander,  any  more  than  formerly  under 
Philip,  to  interfere,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  and  Thebans  often  had  done  most  arbi- 
trarily and  violently,  in  the  internal  a&irs  of  any 
republic.  AH  apologies  were  accepted.  The  La- 
cedaemonians persevering  in  refusing  to  acknowlege 
Alexander  as  captain-general  of  the  nation,  and  to 
place  their  contingent  of  troops  under  his  orders 
for  war  against  Persia,  no  measures  of  compulsion 
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were  taken.     Freedom  of  decision,  for  its  own  af-    sect. 
fairs,  being  alIo\yed  to  every  state,  and  disturbance     '^^' 
of  the  public  peace    only  forbidden,    quiet,    in 
uncommon    degree,    appears    to    have    prevailed 
throughout  Greece. 

Alexander  returning,  under  these  favorable  cir-  Arr.  1. 1. 
cumstances,  into  Macedonia,  the  occasion  was  Dio<Li.i7. 
judged  proper  for  a  celebration  of  that  festival,  ^•^®" 
called  the  Macedonian  Olympic,  interrupted  by 
his  father's  death.  Both  Diodorus  and  Arrian  ex- 
pressly mention  it  as  a  regular  celebration  of  the 
festival  instituted  by  Archelaus.  It  were  highly 
desirable  to  know  what,  in  such  circumstances 
especially,  passed,  of  public  importance,  at  a  meet- 
ing which  was  so  adapted  to  promote,  or  afford 
means  for,  most  important  political  measures,  in  a 
country  constituted  like  Greece.  But  the  histo- 
rians under  the  Roman  empire,  whether  treating  of 
Greek  or  Roman  afiairs,  Tacitus  almost  alone 
excepted,  have  rarely  attended  to  the  character  of 
great  political  measures,  and  the  springs  of  great 
revolutions.  The  insuing  expedition  against  Persia 
and  its  consequences,  within  as  well  as  without 
Greece,  not  stopping  to  consider  the  mechanism 
which  produced  them,  seem  to  have  ingrossed  the 
minds  of  the  authors  of  all  extant  antient  works  oa 
this  interesting  portion  of  history. 
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CHAPTER  XLV, 

Summary  View  of  the  History  of  Persia,  from  the 
Reign  of  Darius  Nothus  to  iJie  Accession  of 
Darius  Codomannus, 


SECTION  I. 
(;ircvmti(mc€i  •/  Penia  tn   tfu  JMgts  of  Darnu  J^9tku$  mid  Jsh 

CHAP.  JDEfORE  we  proceed  with  Grecian  affiurs,  a  view, 
such  as  remaining  memorials  furnish  means  for,  of 
the  recent  history  and  actual  circumstances  of  the 
vast  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  will  be  requi- 
site ;  and,  as  preparation  for  the  narrative  to  follow, 
more  advantageously  introduced  here  than  in  the 
previous  general  prospect  of  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  then  known  world. 

When  the  victorious  progress  of  the  great  Cyrus 
first  extended  the  empire  of  the  east  to  the  verge 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  from  which  before  it  had 
been  divided  by  extensive  kingdoms,  the  Greeks, 
tho  their  superiority  in  the  art  of  war,  acquired  in 
contests  among  themselves,  had  brought  their 
troops  into  request  as  mercenaries,  never  yet  had 
shown  themselves,  toward  the  greater  powers  of 
the  age,  a  formidable  people ;  and,  small  as  their 
states  were  severally,  with  clashing  interests,  they 
might  well  appear  to  the  mighty  conquerors  of 
little  account  among  nations. 
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But,  b^ftidd  skill  in  arms,  the  saperioritf  which  sect. 
the  Oreolan  institutions  were  adapted  to  give  ^* 
through  cultivation  of  talents  and  advancement 
m  science,  raised  Individuals  so  educated  to  notice 
and  estimation  among  the  new  lords  of  Asia.  So 
early  as  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius  we  have  seen 
a  Greek,  from  the  colonies  in  Italy,  principal  phy« 
sician  in  the  distant  coiut  of  Susa.  Wherever 
indeed  we  have  light  on  |lhe  practice  and  policy  of 
the  Persian  government,  we  find  it  liberal  to  per- 
sons of  the  various  nations  under  its  dominion ; 
and,  as  if  considering  itself  intitled  to  patemat 
command  and  owing  paternal  duties  eveiywhere, 
scarcely  distinguishing  between  those  bom  its  sub- 
jectSy  and  those  becoming  so,  whether  by  conquest, 
or  voluntary  submission,  or  even  as  suppliants: 
all  were  admitted  to  share  its  favors  who  might 
earn  them  by  services.  This  policy,  certainly 
adapted  to  a  system  of  conquest  and  extensive- 
empire,  and  ably  used  by  the  great  Cyrus,  did 
not  however  originate  with  him,  having  long 
before  been  practised  by  the  Median  and  Assyrian 
governments. 

Nevertheless  Grecian  fiime  might  have  remained 
always-limited,  as  it  was  afterward  under  the  mili*- 
tary  despotisim  of  Rome,  to  excellence  in  arts  and 
sciences,  but  for  the  impulse  given  by  the  Persiati 
invasion,  and  especially  that  under  Xerxes ;  com- 
pelling the  ever-jarring  republics  to  submit  then^ 
selves  to  a  temporary  union  under  men,  fortunately 
then  reddy  among  them,  of  uncommon  talents  and 
energy.  The  superiority  of  the  arms  and  tactics^ 
peculiar  to  the  nation,  gloriously  demonstrated  under 
the  conduct  of  these  men,  in  its  defence  against  the 
unnumbered  armies  of  Persia,  forced  the  Persian 
officers,  afterward  superintending  the  western  pro* 
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CHAP,  virices,  to  respect  them ;  and  produced  the  policy 
^I;J[^  of  ingaging  Grecian  troops  for  the  Persian  service, 
as  they  had  before  been  ingaged  for  the  Egyptian, 
and  perhaps  others,  yet  never  led  to  any  improve* 
ment  of  the  discipline  of  the  native  troops  of  the 
empire  upon  the  Grecian  model.  The  Persian 
government,  in  the  habit  of  considering  all  nations 
as  made  to  be  its  subjects,  required  the  service  of 
the  people  of  its  several  provinces,  armed  and 
trained  in  their  several  ways ;  and  appears  to  have 
reckoned  that,  where  its  force  could  not  compel,  its 
wealth  might  sufficiendy  command. 

Of  the  liberality  then  with  which  the  Persian 
government  would  reward  Greeks  in  its  service, 
and  maintain  faith  with  them,  even  in  unfortunate 
circumstances,  we  have  seen  eminent  examples 
in  the  instances  of  Gongylus,  the  fugitive  from 
£retria,  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Lacedsraon, 
and  the  illustrious  Athenian,  Themistocles.  The 
effect  of  this  policy,  highly  threatening  to  Greece, 
was  fortunately  checked  by  the  successes  of  the 
Grecian  arms  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  ^gean ; 
begun  under  Leotychidas  and  Xanthippus,  and 
greatly  extended  under  Cimon ;  which  to  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  self-esteem,  excited  by  the  victo- 
ries over  the  Persians,  in  Greece  itself  and  on  its 
shores,  added  the  power  of  the  opinion  that  it 
might  be  not  only  more  honorable  but  more  profita- 
ble to  take  plunder  in  war  against  them,  dian  to 
receive  pay  in  their  service. 

The  insuing  divisions,  however,  of  the  Greeks, 
among  themselves,  afforded  great  opportunities  for 
the  Persian  government ;  which,  as  we  have  for- 
-merly  seen,  were  not  wholly  neglected.  But,  under 
the  first  Artaxerxes  and  the  second  Darius,  the 
energy  of  that  vast  body  became  so  slackened, 
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that  it  could  no  longer  control  its  own  limbs:  its 
provinces^  under  their  several  governors,  became 
almost  as  much  divided  as  the  Grecian  republics ; 
9nd  it  was  no  longer  one  government  commanding 
a  vast  and  well-compacted  empire,  with  which 
the  Greeks  had  to  contend ;  for  equally  wars  and 
negotiations,  hostilities  and  alliances,  however  the 
king's  name  might  be  used  for  ostensible  authority, 
were  oftener  affairs  with  the  several  satraps,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other. 
.  The  appointment  of  the  younger  Cyrus  to  a 
superintending  command  over  all  the  western 
divisions  of  Lesser  Asia,  checking  this  irregular 
state  of  things,  made  a  great  and  alarming  change 
for  the  Greeks  ;  then  indeed  united  under  the  lead 
of  Lacedaemon,  but  far  from  disposed  to  rest  in 
such  union.  Fortunately  however  for  them,  the 
ambition  of  Cyrus  had  a  more  immediate  and 
greater  object  than  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and, 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  object  it  was  im- 
portant for  him  to  conciliate  the  Greeks.  With 
the  failure  then  of  his  great  enterprize,  things 
returned  nearly  to  their  former  course;  and,  the 
renewed  distraction  of  the  western  provinces  in- 
viting, and  the  example  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks, 
returned  from  the  center  of  the  empire  in  defiance 
of  its  power,  incouraging,  Agesilaus,  with  a  very 
small  army,  and  mostly  of  Asian  Greeks,  so 
succeeded  in  offensive  war  against  the  vast  empire 
of  Persia,  as  to  overrun  some  provinces,  and  alarm 
even  the  distant  throne. 

At  the  very  time  when  Cyrus  reckoned  the 
Grecian  force  in  his  army  indispensable  toward 
the  success  of  his  attempt  against  his  brother's 
throne,  there  were  Greeks  yi  confidential  situations 
about  his  brother's  court.    Two  of  these,  Deinon 
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9nd  CteaiaSy  published  histories  of  Persia.    The 
hitter  was  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  kiag ;  and, 
if  his  word  maj  be  taken^  sometimes  employed 
in    important    state    affairs.      Beyond    reasonable 
doubt  however,  in  his  medical  office^  he  was  often 
about  the   person   of  Artaxenes*      Fragments  of 
his  work,  of   some  extent,  remain  :  of  Deinon's, 
a  quotation  or  two  only  has  been  transmitted.    But 
both  works  were    intire    before   Plutarch,  when, 
among  his  lives  of  eminent  Greeks  and  Romans, 
he  fancied  to  insert  that  of  Artaxeraes  Mnemon ; 
alone,    of   those    commemorated    in    that    work,- 
completely  a  foreiner  to  both  Greece  and  Rome. 
Plutarch  professed  to  write  lives,  not  histories. 
Plot.  y.     Artaxerxes  cannot  have  been  his  object  either  for 
glory  of  actions,  or  for  any  eminence  of  character. 
The  variety  and  importance  of  events,  in  a  reign 
of  more  than  common  length,  over  an  empire  of 
far  more  than  common   extent,  population    and 
wealthy  were    what    would    make    his  bbgraphy 
interesting.    Plutarch  appears  to  have  consulted  and 
compared  the  works  of  Deinon  and  Ctesias ;  but 
his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  beyond  what  he  has  gathered 
from  Xenophon  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and 
the  return  of  the  Greeks,  is  little  more  than  a 
tissue  of  family  intrigues,  dark  plots,  private  con- 
versations, and  private  crimes.    .What  it  afibrds 
principally  worthy  of  historical  notice  is  the  as- 
surance, consonant  with  all  other  remaining  infor- 
mation, that  the  Persian    government   had   fallen 
so  much  into  the  hands  of  the   eunuchs  of   the 
palace,  and  iVas  so  managed  by  them,  that,  even 
.  to  persons  with  the  advantage  of  approach  to  the 
royal  person,  which  Ctesias  possessed,  its  counsels 
would  be  hardly  known  at  all,  its  measures  but 
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imperfecdj,  and  even  events  the  most  important,    sect. 
in  the  provinces,  often  very  uncertainly.  ^' 

But  litde  as  came   to   public  knowlege  of  the 
counsels  of  the  court,  and  even   of   the  public 
transactions  of  the  empire,  at  any  distance   from 
the   scene  of  the  business,  yet  the  afiairs  of  the 
western  provinces,  on  which   the  Greek  colonies 
bordered,  and  among  which  Greeks  were  employed, 
became  necessarily  open  to  be  known  among  the 
Greeks,  with  more  or  less  exactness ;  and  generally 
with  more  than  to  persons  in  the  capital  of  the 
empire.    Judging  then  from  Plutarch's  account  of 
the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  the  discretion  of  Diodorus 
may    be    commended  for  confining  his  narrative 
generally  to  transactions  in  which  Grecian  interests 
were    implicated,  or  Grecian   officers   employed. 
Those  transactions,  as  they  have  occurred  for  notice 
in  the  foregoing  history,  show  the  administration 
of  Artaxerxes  neither   able    nor  fortunate.    His 
contests,  or  rather  those  of  his  satraps,  with  the 
Greeks,  we   have  seen   far   from  glorious.    His 
attempts  to  recover  Egypt  were  wholly  and  rather 
disgracefully  unsuccessful.    It  is  said  to  have  been  strab.  i. 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his    reign,  and  the  Iwfhw. 
fifty-second  of  his  life,  that  he  undertook  in  person  f^c  8 
an  expedition  against  the  Cadusians,  inhabiting  the  i  lo* 
country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine  seas,  ahgx.' 
now   Circassia   and    Georgia*     So    ill   was    this « ^^05' 
expedition  planned  or  executed,  that  after  conside-    '  \ 
rable    loss,    the    great  king   obtained  by  treaty, 
with  difficulty,  through  efibrts  of  policy,  safety  for 
himself  and  army,  by  a  dishonorable  retreat. 

For  the  general  mildness  of  his  government, 
however,  according  to  the  concurring  assurances 
of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Ataxcrxes  Mnemon 
was  popujar;    till,  as  the  latter  says,  toward  the 
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CHAP,  end  af  his  reign,  finding  himself  lowered  in  general 
^^^'  esteem  by  his  failures  in  military  enterprizes,  he 
turned,  whether  from  provocation  or  fear,  to  a 
course  of  cruelty.  But  as  far  as  particulars  stated 
by  those  writers  indicate,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  cruelty  of  Artaxerxes  was  not  toward  hb 
people  at  large,  nor  perhaps  toward  any,  in  hb 
intention,  beyond  a  just,  and  even  necessary, 
severity,  principally  exercised  against  great  men, 
disturbers  of  his  and  the  public  peace  ;  tho^  being 
after  the  maimer  of  oriental  jurisprudence,  has^, 
it  might  often  be  ill-judged,  and  thence  unjust* 
Among  those  disturbers,  his  sons  are  said  to  have 
been  eminent.  Of  a  very  numerous  acknowleged 
male  progeny,  three  only  were  of  that  legitimate 
birth  which  qualified  them,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  for  succession  to  the  throne.  But 
so  unfortunately  unascertained  was  the  law  con- 
cerning the  course  of  succession,  that  each  of  the 
three  claimed  priority  of  right  The  pretensions 
of  the  two  younger,  a  preference  for  primogeniture 
being  admitted  by  the  Persian  law,  are  not  apparent 

SuilI  **^'  '^^  antient  accounts ;   yet  they  seem  to  have  had 

ifutoiy.  in  public  opinion  some  speciousness,  possibly 
founded  on  the  decision  in  favor  of  Xerxes,  son 
of  the  first  Darius ;  for  the  old  king,  to  end  a 
dispute  so  threatening  to  the  peace,  not  of  the 
royal  family  only,  but  of  the  empire,  resorted  to 
the  hazardous  expedient  of  associating  his  eldest 
son,  Darius,  who  had  alreddy  reached  his  fiftieth 
year,  in  the  royal  dignity  and  authori^. 

Thus  Artaxerxes  may  seem  to  have  done  the  office 
of  a  parent  to  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  his  son. 
But  of  this  paternal  kindness  and  not  less  of  the 
imperial  office,  Darius  is  said  presently  to  have 

Plat        shown  himself  most  unworthy.    The  circumstances^ 
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as  rdhited  by  Plutarch,  for  their  consonance  with  the    sect. 
general  character  of  Asiatic  history,  in  the  scantiness 
of  our  information  concerming  the  great  empire  in 
question,  may  deserve  some  notice. 

It  was  customary  in  'the  Persian,  as,  we  find,  in 
other  eastern  courts,  for  the  king,  in  rewarding 
merit,  to  promise  the  favored  person,  for  a  present,, 
whatever  he  would  ask ;  in  confidence,  no  doubt, 
supported  by  experienee,  that  abuse  of  so  wide  a 
licence  would  rarely  occur ;  the  fear  of  future  resent- 
ment, from  a  hand  unrestrained  by  iaw,  oflfering  a 
powerful  check.  But  Darius,  no  longer  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject,  equally  unrestrained  by  a  sense 
of  fear  and  of  decency,  asked  one  of  his  fiither^s  con- 
cubines. If  such  an  abuse  of  confidence  would,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  be  offensive,  most  especially 
it  would  among  the  southern  Asiatics.  Neverthe- 
less Artaxerxes,  pressed,  whether  by  the  rigor  of 
the  custom  or  regard  for  his  promise,  conceded  the 
woman  demanded.  She  was  a  Grreek,  of  superior 
education  aud  accomplishments ;  formerly  a  favorite 
of  Cjmis,  the  king's  brother,  taken  when  he  was 
killed ;  and  of  course  now  of  advanced  age.  Pre- 
sently however,  whether  sthnulated  most  by  a  sense 
of  affiront,  or  whatever  other  feeling,  Artaxerxes,  if 
before  wrong  in  concession,  now  more  so  in  exer- 
tion, took  her  away  again.  To  do  this,  and  main- 
tain it,  as  Plutarch  says  he  did,  in  giving  participa- 
tion in  dignity,  he  must  have  retained  more  than  an 
equal  share  of  autiiority.  To  prevent  then,  in  all 
contingencies,  the  future  possession  of  the  woman's 
person  by  his  son,  he  caused  her  to  be  consecrated 
a  priestess  of  Aneitis,  whom  the  Greeks  considered 
as  the  Median  Diana. 

Darius  was  thus  likely  to  be   exasperated  ;  and 
about  the  same  time  Teribazus,  the  most  powerful 
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CHAP,  satrap  of  the  empire,  versed  in  great  comtniinds, 
^'^'  eminent  for  important  services,  and  actually  holding 
the  situation  of  first  minister,  received  from  the  old 
king  an  affront,  unprovoked,  of  a  kind  especially  to 
excite  resentment.  It  was  usual,  we  have  9een,  for 
%hc  kings  of  Persia,  then  as  now,  to  give  their 
daughters  in  nuirriage  to  the  great  men  of  the  em- 
pire* Artaxerxes,  after  having  promised  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  to  Teribazus,  using  the 
power  which  the  magiana  are  said  to  have  warrant- 
ed to  Cambyses  son  of  Cyrus,  for  the  king  to  dis- 
pense even  with  the  moral  order  held  sacred  for  all 
Persians,  married  her  himself.  Teribazus  and 
Darius  ingaged  in  plot  together  to  assassinate 
Artaxerxes ;  but,  powerful  as  they  were,  to-  have 
means  for  their  purpose  they  reckoned  it  necessary 
to  gain  some  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace^  One  of 
these  betrayed  them ;  and  as  they  were  proceeding 
with  a  chosen  band,  to  execute  the  abominable 
design,  they  were  met  by  the  palace-guard ;  Teri- 
bazus, resisting,  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  Darius, 
with  many  of  his  accomplices,  being  taken,  was,  in 
the  summary  course  of  Asiatic  justice,  presently 
condemned  and  executed. 

The  wretched  old  king,  having,  by  this  series  of 
shocking  circumstances,  lost  his  eldest  son,  his 
chosen  associate  and  successor,  might  perhaps 
fear  resentment  from  the  two  younger,  whose 
claims  against  their  elder  brother  he  had  resisted, 
rather  than  hope  for  gratitude  through  any  &vor 
in  his  power.  In  a  situation  thus  to  feel  keenly 
the  want  of  a  friend,  in  whom  he  might  confide, 
he  brought  forward  Arsames,  one  of  his  illegitimate 
sons,  as  his  confidential  agent  and  ]M*incipal  mi- 
nister. Of  the  legitimate  surviving  princes,  the 
yoimger,  Ochus,  bold  and  ambitious,  is  said  to  have 
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impressed  the  weak  mind  of  his  elder  brother,  Ari-  sect. 
aspes,  with  apprehension  of  a  cruel  death  intended  ^.^^i^,^^ 
for  them  by  their  father,  as  to  have  driven  him  to 
end  his  own  life  by  poison.  Ochus  remaining  then 
alone  to  claim  the  legal  succession,  the  power,  the 
talents,  the  popularity  of  Arsames,  and  his  favor 
with  their  common  father,  still  remained  threaten- 
ing to  his  right ;  and,  as  Asiatic  courts  have  been 
through  all  ages  constituted,  to  his  safety.  Arsames 
however  was  assassinated,  and  his  death  was  attri* 
buted  to  the  son^of  Teribazus,  in  association  with 
Ochus. 

It  was  when  the  court  was  in  this  state  (if  Plu- 
tarch may  be  trusted  for  the  more  secret  horrors, 
and  Diodorus  for  the  more  public  events  and  the 
dates)  that  the  great  rebellion  of  the  wesfem  pro-  Ch.  ss.  i. 
vinces  broke  out,  which  has  been  formerly  noticed  ;  Hi^ry!" 
and  among  these  troubles  of  his  family  and  his  B.C.362. 
empire,  in  the  next  year  (eminent  among  Grecian 
epochs  by  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  the  forty-fourth 
of  his  reign,  and  about  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  age, 
Artaxerxes  M nemon  died*. 


SECTION  n. 

Rtign,  of  Artaxtfxts  Oehut ;  FortuM  of  a  Oreeian  Family :  lUvoU  of 
Phenieia  and  Cyprtu  ntpprttted  ;  Egypt  rtamqutrtd :  JidminutraHon 
of  Bagdoi  in  ih€  East  and  of  MtnUor  in  the  Wut  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  Cireumetanceo  ihreaiening  to  JUaeedonia  and  aU  Greece  : 
Death  of  Ochtu,  and  Troubles  instUng:  Recession  of  Darius  Codo^ 
mamnus. 

OcHirs  had  so  made  his  party  good  with  the  eu-    sect. 
Duchs  of  the  court  that  he  was  immediately  master       ^^* 

^  For  these  numbers  Diodorus,  who,  tho  often  inexact,  was 
a  chronotoger,  has  justly  obtained  general  credit  in  preference 
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.CHAP,  of  the  pahcc  Nevertheless,  tho  clearly  legal  heir 
^^J;J^  to  the  throne,  he  so  feared  the  power  or  the  popu* 
lariQr  of  his  fiither's  spurious  pn^ny,  that^  to 
obviate  disturbance  from  them,  he  kept  his  death 
secret ;  and,  among  orders  in  his  name,  issued  a 
decree  associating  himself,  as  his  brother  Darius 
had  been  associated,  in  the  imperial  dignity.  In 
the  course  of  ten  mondis,  while  he  maintained  this 
imposture,  he  managed,  on  the  principle  and  nearly 
after  the  manner  of  the  modem  Turkish  govern- 
ment, the  assassination  of  ail  his  illegiumate  bro- 
thers, to  the  number  of  eighty.  Announcing  then 
his  father's  decease,  he  assumed  the  imperial  autho- 
rity as  sole  soverein,  taking  the  nameof  Artaxerxes; 
to  intimate,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
for  on  them  is  our  dependence  for  this  portion  of 
history,  that  he  proposed  to  emulate  his  father's 
mild  virtues,  and  general  cultivation  of  peace,  which 
had  indeared  his  memory. 

What  troubles  insued,  or  whether  any,  in  the 
center,  or  on  the  northern,   eastern  or  southern 
jfrontier  of  his  extensive  empire,  tho  probably  all 
would  not  be  quiet,  the  Greeks,  our  only  inform- 
ants, appear  not  to  have  known.    Their  intelligence 
was    limited  to  the   countries,  bordering  -^m   the 
Mediterranean,  ^gean,  and  Euxine  seas ;  a  wide 
extent    however,    where    revolt  was    throughout 
actual,  or  reddy. 
Ch.96.1.3.      At  the  northern  point,  where  tlie  Euxine  and 
Cb^STs-s.  ^gean  meet,  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower  Phiygia, 
^.*^        maintained  the  opposition  in  which,  with  the  hired 
advantage  of  Grecian  troops,  we  have  seen  him 

to  Plutarch ;  who,  for  his  desultory  kind  of  history  coherence 
of  times  heing  unimportant,  has  not  scrupled  to  give  sixty-two 
years  to  the  reign  of  Artaxenes  Mnemon,  andT  to  his  life 
ninety-four. 
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'fbrmeriy  successfiil.  At  the  southern  extremity^  sect. 
£^pt,  long  since  asserting  independency  under  s^^ 
native  princes,  and,  notwithstanding  divisions  with- 
in Itself,  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  empire 
against  it,  continued  to  baffle  them.  For  the  large 
interval,  the  early  defection  of  the 'great  satrap 
Orontes  from  the  confederacy  in  revolt,  afforded 
great  relief  to  the  imperial  government ;  font  still, 
in  that  important  portion  of  the  empire,  the  adverse 
disposition  remained. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
reign  of  Ochus,  nothing  passed,  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces most  within  the  sphere  of  Grecian  intelli- 
gence, of  which  any  report  has  been  transmitted ; 
unless  the  rebellion  said  to  have  been  obstinately 
and  ably  maintained  by  Datames,  satrap  of  Cappa- 
docia,  but  of  which  account  remains  only  front  the 
Roman  biographer  Nepos,  should  be  attributed,  as 
seems  probable,  to  that  period.     In  the  sixth  year, 
while  the  Atheniatis  were  ingaged  in  that  impolitic 
and  ill-managed  war  with  their  subject-allies,  in 
which  their  great  general  Chabrias  wasted  his  life, 
and  the  profligate  Chares  acquired  the  lead,  which 
he  so  long  held,  of  the  councils  and  armies  of  the 
republic,  preparations  in  the    Phenician   harbors, 
with  undeclared  purpose,  alarmed  all  Greece,  and 
especially    Athens;    where,    as  formerly  it  hasCh-^.i. 
been  observed,  the  effect  sufficed  considerably  to  Histocy. 
promote  the  disadvantageous  and  disgraceful  treaty 
of  peace,  which   the    Athenians   then  concluded 
with  those  who,  with  the  flattering  title  of  allies, 
had  been '  their  subjects.     What  use  was  made 
of  the  naval  preparations,  which  perhaps  did  not 
equal  report,  we  have  no  information ;  but  it  was 
about  this  time  that,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Lower 
Phrygia,  the  great  land-force  was  sent  which,  with 
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CHAF.  the  assistance  of  hired  Grecian  troops,  and  of  the 
,^^^^^  talents  of  their  Theban  leader,  Pammenes,  the 
^^•^7-»'^-  friend  of  Epameinondas,    the    satrap    Artabazus 

Hittory.      dcf-Hted. 

It  is  likely  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Persian  government  to  alarm  the  Greeks, 
\irith  the  view  to  keep  their  forces  at  home ;  while 
the  object  of  its  armaments,  at  least  the  first  object, 
vras,  evidently,  not  war  with  them,  but  the  recovery 
of  its  own  revolted  provinces.  It  may  probably 
have  been  at  this  time  that  Ochus  conducted,  in 
person,  as  the  mention  of  the  business  by  Isocrates 
implies,  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  in  which 
l?phi?'*  success  totally  failed  him.  Nevertheless  war  was 
p.  374.'  still  prosecuted  against  the  revolted  satrapy  of 
Lower  Phrygia,  and,  after  four  years  further  resist- 
ance the  satrap's  financial  means  apparently  so 
failed,  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  Grecian 
mercenaries.  Dismissing  them,  therefore,  to  the 
number  of  about  four  thousand,  and  leaving  his 
satrapy,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  hospitable 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  fortune  of  a  Grecian  private  family,  deeply 
implicated  with  the  great  political  events  of  the 
age,  here  becomes  matter  for  history.  The  Lower 
Phrygian  or  Bithynian  satrapy,  situated  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Persian  empire,  was 
separated  from  the  capital,  not  by  great  distance 
only,  but,  by  circumstances  of  the  intervening 
provinces,  both  natural  and  political,  which  would 
make  communication  always  slow,  often  precarious, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  nearly  impossible.  It  was 
a  critical  command,  obviously  important  and  neces* 
sarily  hazardous.  For  the  great  officer  therefore 
succeeding  to  it,  whether  by  any  right  of  birth,  or 
by  pure  grace  of  the  crown,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
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obvious  pradence  to  advert  to  that  connection  widi    sextt. 
the  Grecian  republics,  which,  not  only  hb  prcde-      ^* 
cessors  in  the  same  command,  but  all  the  satraps 
of  the  western  provinces  had  been  for  a  long  time 
in  the  habit  of  cultivating.     It  is  so  gratifying,  in 
the  course  of  eventful  history,  to  meet,  beyond 
expectation,  an  old  acquaintance  of  pleasant  charac- 
ter,  that  the  desire  is  natural  to  give  credit  to  the 
indications  that  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia, 
was  son  of  his  predecessor   in  the  same   satrapy, 
Phamabazus,  the  associate  of  the  eminent   Athe- 
nians, Conon,  and  Iphicrates,  and  afterward  suc- 
cessively the  opponent  and  the  friend  of  Agesilaus.  Ch.f6.f.i. 
Xenophon's    narrative    shows    that    Phamabazus  Hiitoy. 
reckoned  on  a  right  to  his  satrapy,  independently 
of  the  king^s  favor.     Artabazus,   who  succeeded 
him  in  it,  had  a  son  named  Phamabazus.     On  the 
highly  probable  supposition  then  that  Artabazus 
was  son  of  the  elder  Phamabazus,  communication 
with  the  Greeks  would,  from  early  years,  be  familiar 
to  him ;  and  if  he  was  that  son  of  Phamabazus 
who,  on  occasion  of  his  father's  conference  widi  Ch.t4.i.6. 
Agesilaus,  described,  by  Xenophon,  pledged  him* 
self  in  friendship  to  that  prince,  and  was  afterward 
entertained  by  him  at  Lacedsemon,  he  must  have 
been  familiar  with  Grecian  manners,  and  probably 
with  the  Grecian  language^    What  however  we  Diod.i.ie. 

c.  S. 
'  I  know  not  that  the  parentage  of  Artahazus  remains  men- 
tioned by  any  antient  writer ;  an  omission  which,  if  he  was 
son  of  Phamabazus,  who  in  the  preceding  command  of  the 
same  satrapy  had  so  much  communication  with  the  Greeks, 
may  seem  extraordinary.  Nevertheless  the  circumstances  of 
Phamabazus  son  of  Artabazus,  reported  by  Arrian,  (b.  S.  c.  1.) 
on  an  occasion  which  will  occur  for  future  notice,  combined 
with  the  fact  of  the  succession  of  Artabazus  to  the  Bithynian 
satrapy,  and  the  sentiments  which  we  find  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  elder  Phamabazus  by  Xenophon,  concerning  his  right 
to  that  command,  strongly  iayor  the  supposition  that  Artabazus 
was  son  of  the  elder  Phamabazus. 
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CHAP.    Are  assured  of  h,  that  he  married  a  Qredan  lady 
^^J^  of  the  iland  of  Rhodes,  recommended  to  his  re- 
gard, it  seems  likely,  by  a  superior  understanding 
Diod.  ut    ccmcurring  with  beau^.    The*  numerous  progeny 
^^*         she  bore  him,  eleven  sons,  it »  said,  and  ten  dai^- 
ters,  indicates  the  permanence  of  his  attachment ; 
and  the  embence  to  which  the  connection  intro- 
duced two  of  her  brothers,  aflfoided  them  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  talents  were  the  inheritance  of 
the  family. 
Dmottii.       It  appears  indicated,  in  mention  of  Artabazus 
p.^%^'  by  Demosthenes,  that  his  revolt,  so  long  main- 
tained,   had  originated  in  that  kind  of   contest 
which  we  have  seen  so  ordinary  among  the  satraps, 
amounting  to  actual  war  between  them;  each  churn- 
ing to  be  the   more  loyal  subject  of  the  crown. 
His  opponents,  with  possibly  better  interest  in  the 
court,  had  reddier  means  of  communication  with 

6**  fuJi  ^^  ^^  ^*^®  xcuy  in  the  report  of  Xenophon,  his 
History,  predecessor  Phamabazus,  whose  character  remains 
altogether  advantageoraly  represented,  declaring 
he  should  not,  in  certain  cases,  scruple  decided 
oppositioa  to  the  chief  of  the  empire  ;  and  to  this 
extreme  possibly  Artabazus  may  at  length  have 
proceeded.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous 
and  persevering  measures  pursued  by  Ochus,  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  fly  from  his  satrapy, 
one  of  his  wife's  brothers,  Memnon,  accompanied 
him  to  the  Macedonian  court.  Another,  Mentor, 
with  four  thousand  Grecian  soldiers  under  his 
orders,  ingaged  in  the  service  of  Nectanebos  king 
of  Egypt. 

But  while  one  of  the  most  distant  provinces  was 
thus  recovered  to  the  Persian  empire,  new  vevolt 
was  brooding  in  a  quarter  where  hostility  would 
be  far  more  dangerous,  and  loss  of  territory  far 
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more  injurious.  At  this  time,  hardly  twelve '  years  sect. 
since  the  suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  of  the  ''* 
west,  the  cities  of  Phenicia  are  represented  in  a 
state  of  riches  and  prosperity,  and  even  freedom, 
largely  indicating,  that  the  terms  granted  them,  on 
returning  to  allegiance,  had  been  favorable,  and 
that,  in  the  administration  insuing,  the  old  liberality 
of  the  Persian  system  had  not  been  discontinued 
under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  :  Sidon  appears  to  have 
been  the  wealthiest  mart  then  in  the  known  world, 
unless  Carthage  might  surpass  it.  Nevertheless,  a 
new  rebellion  arose,  in  manner  marked  by  Diodo- 
rus  concisely  but  perspicuously,  and  with  all  conso- 
nance to  probability.  The  governing  satrap  had  his 
residence  at  Sidon,  in  a  splendid  palace  belonging 
to  the  crown,  with  a  paradise,  as  it  was  called,  con- 
taining a  pleasure-garden,  and  an. adjoining  park 
for  beasts  of  chace.  His  business  appears  to  have 
been  to  receive  the  regulated  tribute  ;  to  transmit 
what  was  to  go  to  the  royal  treasury ;  with  the  rest 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  military  force  for  keeping 
the  public  peace  ;  and  to  interfere  with  arbitrary 
authority  wherever  that  peace  might  be  threatened : 
but,  under  this  impending  control,  the  country, 
with  a  constitution  of  republican  character,  was 
governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  according  to  its 
own  laws  and  customs.  Nor  Sidon  alone,  but 
every  Phenician  city  appears  to  have  had  its  own 
municipal  government,  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
independency ;  and  all  were  united  under  a  supreme 
council,  composed  apparently  of  deputies  from  each. 
It  may  seem  then  to  have  been  beyond  liberality, 
rather  negligence  or  weakness  in  the  satrap,  which 
allowed  this  subordinate  government  to  form  for 
itself  a  new  capital,  where  the  supreme  council 
held  its  sessions ;  the  purpose  apparently  having 

TOL.  TIL  39 
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CHAP,  been  to  withdraw  itself  from  his  inspection,  and  its 
^^J^]^  proceedings  from  his  reddy  knowlege.  Thus  arose 
Diod.  1.  the  town  called  Tripolis,  Tripletown,  from  the 
strab.i. '  three  cities,  Sidon,  Tyre  and  Aradus,  having  con- 
^^'  tributed  principally  to  its  construction  and  popu- 

lation. These  circumstances  considered,  it  cannot 
appear  wonderful,  that  the  satrap,  whether  the 
same,  or  rather  a  sucessor,  possibly  erring  as  much 
now  in  rigor  as  before  in  easiness,  should  earn  the 
imputation  from  among  those  who  had  been  so 
indulged,  of  acting  according  to  the  historian^3 
phrase,  injuriously  and  proudly. 
Diod.1.16.      But  before  the  severer  course  was  resorted  to  by 

c  41 

the  satrap,  the  plan  of  rebellion  seems  to  have 
been  alreddy  formed,  and  great  preparation  for 
acting  upon  it  made.  The  revolters  not  only  were 
largely  provided  with  arms,  but  had  a  considerable 
fleet  at  their  command ;  whether  gaining  to  their 
party  that  large  portion  of  the  royal  navy  which 
Phenicia  commonly  furnished,  or  using  only  the 
means  which  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Pheni- 
cian  ports  afforded.  But  moreover  communication 
*  had  been  so-  held  with  the  king  of  £g}'pt,  and 
apparently  also  with  the  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygjia, 
that  alliances  had  been  formed,  or  were  reddy, 
with  those  avowed  enemies  of  Persia,  The  title 
of  king,  with  which  Tennes,  the  chief  of  the 
Sidonians  was  qualified,  would  not  mark  rebellion 
against  the  great  king,  soverein  of  the  Persian 
empire,  who,  we  find,  allowed  many  princes,  his 
vassals,  to  hold  it,  but  it  implies  combination  and 
order,  civil  and  military,  among  the  revolters,  over 
whom  he  presided. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things 
when  one  important  link  in  the  chain  of  revolt  was 
broken,  by  the  necessity  to  which  Artabazus  was 
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reduced  of  abandoning  his  satrapy*  That  event, 
highly  threatening  to  the  Phenician  revolters, 
would  be  alarming  also  for  the  king  of  Egypt, 
Nectanebos.  £g}'pt  could  hardly  be  invaded  by  a 
power  to  which  Phenicia  was  hostile.  It  was 
therefore  highly  important  for  Nectanebos  to  sup- 
port the  Phenicians,  and,  at  the  request  of  Tennes, 
he  allowed  Mentor,  with  the  Greeks  under  his 
command,  whom  he  had  ingaged  for  service  in 
£g}'pt,  to  stop  at  Sidon. 

The  sequel  is  very  defectively  related  by  the 
historian.  A  force  being  acquired  so  considerable 
among  Asiatic  armies  as  four  thousand  Greeks, 
with  a  commander  of  ability  before  and  afterward 
conspicuous,  no  military  measure  is  noticed  ■  as 
following.  But  the  king  of  Persia,  Ochus,  whether 
before  yielding  to  indolence,  which  has  been 
imputed,  or  rather,  as  seems  probable,  embarrassed 
by  circumstances  of  his  wide  empire,  unknown  to 
the  Greeks,  had  now  resolved  to  take,  in  person, 
on  the  spot,  the  direction  of  arms  and  negotiations 
in  the  troubled  western  parts.  In  a  constitution^ 
like  that  we  have  observed  in  Phenicia,  party- 
divisions  would  rarely  fail.  Comparing  what  we 
are  informed  of  events  now  with  what  we  have 
heretofore  seen  ordinary  among  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics, it  may  appear  even  probable  that  Tennes 
found  himself  and  all  his  party  needing  support 
against  fellowcitizens  more  than  against  all  other 
enemies.  Whether  the  first  overture  went  firom 
him,  or  came  from  the  king  of  Persia,  Mentor  was 
gained.  The  soverein  of  the  Persian  empire  and 
the  subordinate  prince  of*  Sidon  came  to  terms, 
and  the  city  of  Sidon  returned  under  the  Persian 
dominion.  According  to  the  historian  numerous 
executions  followed,  ending  with  that  of  Tennes 
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CHAF.  himself,  ordered  by  Ochus  in  pure  wantonness 
s^^^^^^  of  cruelty  and  ill  faith ;  the  Sidonians  destroyed 
themselves  and  their  fiunilies  to  the  number  of 
forty  thousand  persons,  each  firing  his  own  house  ; 
and  immense  wealth  came  to  the  royal  coffers 
from  the  sale  of  ruins,  among  which  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  richest  citv  of  the  world  were'  melted. 
The  credit  due  to  this  part  of  the  story  must  be 
left  to  the  judgement  of  those  versed  in  Asiatic 
history,  and  familiar  with  the  manner  and  character 
of  the  writer.  It  is  however  ascertained  that  Men- 
tor, and  the  Greeks  under  him,  did  not  fear  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  a  soverein  so  represented  a 
monster  ;  and,  for  what  may  have  been  fictitious 
and  what  exaggerated,  in  the  extant  reports  of  his 
actions  and  character,  the  sequel  will  at  least  assist 
conjecture. 

Among  the  Phenician  towns,  and  probably  within 
each,  was  a  party  for,  and  a  party  against,  the 
revolt;  and  not  Tennes  alone  was  accused  of 
treachery.  In  the  want  of  union,  therefore,  when 
Sidon  was  reduced,  the  other  towns,  being  little 
capable  of  resistance,  yielded  without  an  effort. 
^^'hti    But  it  is  remarkable  that,  tho  the  Sidonians   arc 

Id.  c.  45.  ' 

said,  with  their  town  to  have  burnt  all  their  ships, 
yet  the  Persian  king  had  presently  a  fleet  superior 
to  any  of  the  age;  unless  the  Carthaginian,  not 
likely  to  come  within  contact,  should  be  excepted. 
Either  then  the  report  of  that  destruction  was 
fictitious,  or  the  many  other  seaports  of  Phenicia 
and  Syria  repaired  it ;  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  civil 
contest,  or  perhaps  through  loyalty  to  Ochus, 
with  reddy  zeal  ;  for  of  his  cruelty,  through  all 
the  sequel  of  his  reign,  no  specified  example  is 
found. 
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A  commanding  fleet,  however,  inabled  him  to    sect. 
proceed  from  the  recovery  of  Phenicia  to  that  of  ^^IJ;^^ 
the  island  of  Cyprus.      The  population  there  was  Diod.i.i6. 
mostly  Grecian ;  yet,  not  Mentor  only,  bred  in  a  ^* 
satrap's  court,  but  other  Greeks,  of  the  highest 
character   among   the  republics,  ingaged    in    his 
service.      Superior  forces  of  sea  and  land   thus 
cooperating,  the  whole  island  was  soon  reduced  to 
acknowlege  again   the   sovereinty  of  the  Persian 
king.     Apparendy  there  was  litde  bloodshed,  all 
being  quickly  settled  by  a  liberal  composition.    The 
nine  cities  of  the  island,  allowed  to  hold  their  several 
municipal  governments,  were  each  placed  under 
the  superintendency  of  a    chief   of  a  party,  an* 
swerable  for  due  remittance  of  the  tribute  to  the 
supreme  government  of  the  empire.     These  appear 
to  have  been  mostly  Greeks,  and  they  mostly  took 
the  title  of  king*. 

' — Eis  ^  Kuirpov  sfi'i^a^  ^^Itfyws  0(Mima  rw  A^voTov  xai 
Eua/ofMxv.     Diod.  16.  42. 

^uxiuvo^,  X.  r.  s.     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  46. 

It  seems  {o  have  been  reasonably  doubted  among  the  critics 
whether  this  mention  of  the  name  of  Phocion,  tho  twice 
occurring  in  our  copies  of  Diodorus,  should  be  taken  for 
evidence  that  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  patriot,  the  «• 
friend  of  Isocrates  and  Philip,  lent  himself  for  hire  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Persia,  for  the  subjugation  of  Grecian  settlements. 
Plutarch,  who  has  given  that  eminent  man  military  fame 
unnoticed  by  any  other  writer,  mentions  nothing  of  his  com- 
manding in  Cyprus.  Cornelius  Nepos  says,  that,  tho  he 
commanded  armies  often,  yet  no  account  of  his  military  ser- 
vices remained ;  meaning  perhaps  no  detailed  account ;  for 
testimony  to  his  ability  and  success  in  military  command  in 
Eubcea  remains  to  us  at  this  day,  as  observed  in  the  fifth 
section  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  this  history,  from 
^schines.  Whether  then,  in  the  passages  above  cited,  Dio- 
dorus has  intended  the  great  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  or 
some  other  person  of  the  name  of  Phocion,  or  his  transcribers 
have  corrupted  a  name  of  nearly  the  same  orthography,  must 
be  left  in  doubt. 
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CHAr.  Tbo  possession  of  Cyprus,  after  that  of  Syria  and 
,^^,^1^  Phenicia,  was  principally  necessary  toward  th^ 
Persian  king's  next  object,  the  recovery  of  Egypt 
He  could  now,  without  interruption,  supply  and 
assist,  by  sea,  his  own  forces  acting  there,  and  pre- 
clude such  advantages  to  his  enemies.  The  en* 
terprize  nevertheless  was  of  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  the  amount  of  which  may  be  estimated,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  failure  of  great  efforts  to 
accomplish  it  in  former  reigns,  repeated  in  the 
course  of  above  sixty  years  since  the  revolt.  Gre- 
cian troops  had  been  formerly  employed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  most  eminent  Grecian  generals ; 
but  they  had  been  opposed  by  Grecian  troops  in 
the  service  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  who  had  also 
had  some  of  the  most  eminent  Grecian  generals  in 
their  service ;  at  one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
king  of  Lacedsmon,  Agesilaus. 

It  seems  likely  that  Ochus,  bred  in  the  center  of 
the  empire,  separated  by  the  great  desert  from  the 
provinces  communicating  immediately  with  the 
Greeks,  would  not  reddily  believe  the  superiority 
of  the  Grecian  military,  and  thence,  in  his  first 
isocr.  Or.  expedition  against  Egypt,  may  have  incurred  the 
disgrace  noted  by  Isocrates,  who  says  he  earned 
there  the  character  of  being  unfit  either  to  preside 
over  an  empire,  or  to  command  an  army.  He  gain- 
ed however  a  lesson  from  which  he  showed  him- 
self capable  of  profiting.  His  resource  was  certain- 
ly not  the  most  honorable  for  the  Persian  name, 
nor  without  obvious  hazard  to  the  empire ;  but  it 
was  perhaps,  in  the  decay  of  the  Persian  military 
system,  and  in  the  circumstances  altogether  in 
which  the  empire  had  devolved  to  him,  what  alone 
could  afford  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  The 
season  was  favorable  for  ingaging  Grecian  troops  of 
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die  best  quality  of  those  who  could  be  expected  to    sbct. 
go  out  for  hire  ;  that  remission  of  the  sacred  war  ^^^.^.^^ 
in  Greece  then  occurring,  and  that  consequent  sus-  B.C.361. 
pension  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Greeks  against  one-      •  1^7.2. 
another,  which  preceded  the  war,  soon  after  beyond 
all  expectation  breaking  out,  of  Olynthus,  support- 
ed by  Athens,  against  Macedonia.      Then  it  was 
that  Persian  agents,  as  formerly  related,  went  to  all 
the  cities  of  Greece  to  hire   troops ;  and  two  men  ^-^  *'^* 
of  the  first  eminence  in  two  of  the  principal  repub-  Historr. 
lies,  Lacrates  of  Thebes,  and  Nicostratus  of  Argos, 
were  ingaged  as  commanders.      It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Thebans  sent  their  begging 
embassy  to  the  Persian  court ;  perhaps  not  then  at 
its  usual  residence  beyond  the  great  desert,  but,  on 
account  of  the  great  objects  of  business  in  view, 
within  reddier  reach  from  Greece,  in  Syria.     The 
circumstances  alreddy  noticed  were  obviously  fa- 
vorable, and  might  even  invite  such  a  solicitation  ; 
so  that  we   may  reasonably  believe  the  historian 
that  the  embassy  was  successful,  obtaining  for  the 
republic  it  represented    what,   in    modern  times, 
would  be  called  a  subsidy.      The   Grecian   force 
ingaged  for  the  Persian  service  all  passed  by  sea 
to  Sidon  ;  where  joining  the  troops  under  Mentor, 
the  largest  Grecian  army  was  formed  that  perhaps 
ever  was  employed  in  a  forein  service. 

Providing  thus  the  most  effective  military  means,  B.C.350. 
Ochus  seems,  in  the  historian's  plain  and  probable  01.107.2. 
account,  to  have  taken  ably  and  vigorously  the  best 
measures  for  obviating  danger  to  himself  and  his 
empire  from  such  an  engine  as  an  army  of  foreiners. 
He  assembled  an  Asiatic  army,  balancing  by  num- 
bers, in  a  great  degree,  if  not  wholly,  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  Greek  in  discipline.      Dividing  then  his  Dwd.i.i6. 
Grecian  troops  among  his  Asiatics,  he  gave  separate 
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CHAP,    commands  to  Nicostratus,  Lacrates  and   Mentor, 
^^^'     and  associated  with  each  a  Persian  coUegue.    Jea- 


lousies, which  such  an  arrangement  could  hardly 
fail  to  produce,  arose,  and  proceeded  to  a  very 
threatening  extreme ;  yet  Ochus,  holding  the  com- 
mand in  chief  himself,  observed  all  so  watchfully'*^ 
and  interfered  so  judiciously,  while  he  checked  the 
evil  of  the  spirit,  fostering  the  good,  that  he  not 
only  obviated  the  danger  from  contention  among 
oneanother,  but  excited  in  the  Asiatics  an  emula- 
tion in  action  against  the  enemy,  which  even  drew 
praise  from  the  Greeks.  The  difficulties,  which 
the  nature  of  the  invaded  country  opposed,  were 
singular ;  and  those  arising  from  the  skill  and  valor 
of  die  enemy  are  also  mentioned  as  great  Diode- 
rus  ascribe9  the  former  success  of  Nectanebos 
against  the  armies  of  Ochus  to  the  abilities  of  Dio- 
phantus,  an  Athenian,  and  Lamius,  a  Spartan  gene- 

Diod.1.16.  ral.  These,  in  the  delay  of  further  measures 
against  him,  had  been  dismissed :  but  a  considera- 
ble body  of  Greeks  had  been  retained,  or  newly 
ingaged,  under  another  Grecian  general,  Cleinius 
of  Cos.  The  overbearing  force,  however,  of  the 
Persian  army,  directed  by  the  abilities  of  the  Gre- 
cian generals  serving  in  it,  and  supported  by  an 
unfailing  treasury,  succeeded  as  might  be  expected. 
Cleinius  was  killed  in  an  early  ingagement.  The 
Greeks  in  the  Egyptian  service  then  seem  to  have 
become  extensively  reddy  to  desert  or  betray  it ; 

<^6i-  and  Nectanebos,  driven  successively  from  all 
the  strong  holds  of  his  country,  fled  into  Ethiopia. 
Thus  Egypt,  alienated  above  sixty  years,  was,  in  a 
few  montlis,  recovered  to  the  Persian  empire. 

^  Auro^  ^i  (h  j8a<ffXffu^)  r^v  Xomt^jv    ^uvojuliv  S^^^j  i^^9\t$   rtai 
okotg  ^fivyyM^i^  x.  r.  s.     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  47. 
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In  this  expedition  Ochus  gained  extensive  credit  sect. 
among  the  Greeks  for  talent,  exertion,  and  libe-  ,^^^^^ 
rality.  The  Egyptians  would  not  be  likely  to  speak  ^'^^^  i^d. 
of  him  generally  so  well.  His  ill  success  against 
them  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  after  so  many 
previous  failures  of  the  Persian  arms  in  repeated 
efforts .  during  half  a  century,  seems  to  have  led 
them  to  designate  the  inefficacious  perseverence  by 
representing  him,  in  hieroglyphical  symbol,  as  an 
ass ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  they  called  him 
commonly  the  ass.  If  then  the  historian  Deinon,  Fiat.d«if, 
a  cotemporary,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch,  should  be  ^aes/' 
believed,  he  resented  this  insult  with  wit,  impru- 
dence, and  illiberality ;  all  especially  unbecoming 
a  great  prince :  ^  Your  ass,'  he  said,  *  shall  eat 
^  your  god,'  and  so  he  had  their  sacred  ox,  the 
representative  of  their  god  Apis,  butchered  and 
served  at  his  table.  Possibly  some  violence  against 
the  Egyptian  superstitions  may  have  furnished 
foundation  for  this  story ;  which  however  must  re- 
main, like  most  of  the  many  stories  of  witty  words, 
reported  by  antient  writers,  and  often  the  facts  con- 
nected with  them,  uncertain  whether  they  should 
not  be  principally  attributed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  reporters.  It  was  not  till  after  his  successes 
that  the  Egyptians  gave  him  another  symbol  and 
name,  the  sword ;  by  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
still  in  his  age,  they  distinguished  him  in  their 
catalogue  of  the  Persian  kings ;  he  says,  for  his 
crtielties,  but  specifying  none  ;  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Diodorus,  it  might  rather  seem  to  have 
been,  as  indeed  the  symbol  itself  implies,  for  his 
military  successes,  and  the  vigor  of  conduct  by 
which  they  were  obtained. 

*    It  has  been  usual,  in  the  oriental  courts,  from 
times  beyond  history,  to  commit  occasionally  the 

VOL.  vii.  40 
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CHAP,  highest  public  offices,  civil  and  even  military,  to 
^^^^t^  eunuchs :  even  the  great  Cjrrus,  according  to 
Xenophon,  approved  this  policy.  A  eunuch,  named 
Bagoas,  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  bom,  was 
the  coUegue  of  Mentor  in  military  command,  in 
the  war  of  Egypt.  The  account  of  him  altogether 
marks  uncommon  vigor  of  mind,  with  a  temper 
of  some  violence,  but  capable  of  ^correcting  itselL 
His  dissensions,  as  reported  by  Diodorus,  first 
with  the  Theban  general,  Lacrates,  and  then  wiA 
his  coUegue,  Mentor,  supported  by  the  troops  on 
each  side,  were  of  the  most  ruinous  tendency  to 
his  soverein's  service  ;  and,  on  th^  latter  occasion, 
his  own  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  Reckoning 
then  that  he  owed  his  preservation  to  Mentor's 
generosity,  with  reconciliation  a  friendship  grew 
between  them,  which  was  ever  faithfully  maintained 
by  both.  The  historian's  account  of  the  conduct 
of  Ochus  also,  in  a  business  so  critical,  when  it 
was  most  important  for  him  to  have  the  best  ser* 
vices,  and  completest  cooperation  of  ail  imder  him, 
implies  temper  and  judgement.  Notwithstanding 
any  misconduct  into  which  passion  or  mistake  or 
both,  had  led  those  two  eminent  persons,  he 
conceived  so  highly  of  them  diat,  on  returning  to 
his  capital,  he  made  Bagoas  his  prime  minister, 
and  he  committed  to  Mentor  a  command  more 
extensive  than  had  ever  before  been  intrusted  to 
any  subject;  not  excepting  that  given  by  the 
partiality  of  the  second  Darius  to  his  favorite  son 
Diod.  1.16.  Cyrus.     It  is  said  to  have  included  all  the  western 

c.  47.&  52.  . 

'  provinces  of  the  empire  from  the  Euxine  sea  to 
the  border  of  Ethiopia.  In  farther  favor  then 
he  not  only  pardoned  the  rebellion  of  Mentor's 
brother-in-law,  Artabazus,  but  restored  him  to  the 
satrapy  of  Lower  Phrygia,  and  advanced  Memnon, 
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brother  of  Mentor,  who  had  fled  with  Artabazus,  sect. 
to  offices  of  trust  and  power.  Evidently,  like  the  ^'' 
younger  €30:08,  he  saw  the  general  superiority  of 
the  Grecian  character,  and  he  appears  equally  to 
have  used  it  with  generosity,  dignity  and  discretion. 
His  liberality  in  rewarding  that  part  of  his  Grecian 
army,  which,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he 
dismissed,  would  promoie  that  honorable  report 
of  him,  in  his  own  age,  which  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus  indicates  to  have  prevailed,  and  would 
facilitate  the  levy  of  Grecian  troops  for  him  in  the 
sequel,  when,  as  thb  same  narrative  implies,  he 
used  their  services  even  in  the  interior  of  his 
empire. 

If  Diodorus  should  be  believed,  Ochus,  re- 
turning from  the  war  of  Egypt  to  his  capital, 
abandoned  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  reign,  above 
eleyen  years,  to  luxury  and  idleness ;  committing 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  the  body  of  his 
empire,  eastward  of  the  great  desert,  wholly  to 
Bagoas,  in  the  western  provinces  to  .Mentor.  All 
however  that  seems  reasonably  to  be  inferred  is, 
diat  no  wars,  or  material  troubles,  disturbed  the 
center  and  east  of  the  empire,  or  none  of  which 
information  reached  the  Greeks.  Of  wars  with 
some  of  the  northern  nations,  however,  we  find 
notice ;  and  the  historian  mentions  that  Ochus 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  Grecian  troops,  which 
Mentor  forwarded  to  him  as  his  occasions  required ; 
thus  implying  that  his  diligence,  and  watchfulness, 
and  vigilance,  and  just  policy,  which  had  been  so 
advantageous  ii;i  the  Egyptian  war,  did  not  after- 
ward wholly  cease.  That  the  business  of  the 
west  meanwhile  was  ably  and  faithfully  conducted, 
under  the  administration  of  Mentor,  the  Greeks 
had   more    opportunity    to    know.      Everywhere 
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CHAP,  throughout  his  extensive  viceroyaUy,  the 
,^^^  and  contumacious  were  brought  to  order ;  and  the 
order  was  such  that  the  country  florisbed  under 
it.  Never,  since  the  march  of  the  army  under 
Xerxes  to.  Greece,  had  the  Persian  empire  shown 
itself  so  formidable.  Egypt  and  Cyprus  being 
recovered,  and  subordination  throughout  the  west 
of  Asia  restored,  the  Persian  government  could 
again  extend  its  arms  into  Europe.  The  effectual 
check  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  at  Perintlius 
Diod.1.16.  and  Byzantium,  evidently  came  from  Persia,  and 
c^75,76,  ^^  probably  managed  by  Memnon,  whose  com- 
Aritt.  mand  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  as  well  as  by 
Diod!V.i7.  Diodorus,  to  have  extended  to  the  Propontis. 
c.  50, 61.  Under  this  vigorous  administration  it  was  that 
the  Persian  court  became  the  ally  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  in  opposition  to  the  growing  power  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  including  a  balancing 
party  in  Athens  itself,  which  preferred  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  that  of  the 
Athenian  Many,  under  the  patronage  of  Persia. 
The  favorite  project  of  Isocrates,  for  composing 
the  troubles  of  Greece  by  uniting  the  nation  in  war 
against  Persia,  had  originated,  evidently,  during 
the  weak  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  v4vhen  the 
successes  of  the  Greeks  in  the  service  of  Cyrus, 
and  those  afterward  obtained  by  Agesilaus,  aflEbrded 
mcouragement  for  it.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Ochus 
farther  incouragement  arose,  from  the  defeat  of 
his  first  measures  against  Egypt,  and  the  insuing 
revolt  of  Phenicia  and  Syria.  It  was  when  thus 
almost  all  the  west  of  the  empire  was  in  rebellion, 
that  Isocrates  addressed  to  the  king  of  Macedonia 
that  styled  the  oration  to  Philip,  wherein  those 
^  circumstances  are  mentioned  as  existing.    Probably 
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none  understood  better  than  Isocrates  the  particular    sect. 
interests  of  Athens,  and  the  complicated  politics  ^^^r^!^ 
of  all  Greece ;  but  Philip  would  have  earlier  and 
better  information  of  affiurs  in  Asia,  and  of  the 
characters  of   men    id    leading   situations  there. 
Apparently  he  bore  patiently,  with  little  answer,  or.ad 
his  veneraJble  firiend's  reproaches,  on  a  subject  on       '^' 
which  it  would    have    been  hazardous  to  open 
himself  in  writing.     The  new  aspect,  which,  after 
the   conquest  of  Eg3rpt,  the  west  of  the  Persian 
empire  assumed,  would  itself  be  an  answer  for 
him  to    Isocrates,   and  the  more  important  cir- 
cumstances would  be  known  to  all  Greece  ;  while 
also  the  intimacy  maintained  between  the  leaders 
of  the  high  democratical  party  at  Athens  and  the 
Persian   court,  or  the  governors  of  its  provinces, 
through  whom  possibly  alone  any  communication 
may  have  existed,  was  notorious.    Then  followed 
the  bdd  and  extensive  project  of  the  singularly 
able  orator  politician,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia ;  a  project  which 
would  have  been  rash  and  unwise,  but  for  assurance 
of  support '  from  Persia,   and  confidence  in  the 
satis&ction,  not  perhaps  of  all,  but  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  his  party,  his  Theban  friends  especially, 
with  the  great  king's  patronage.     Philip,  even  after 
his  complete  success  against  the  combination  within 
Greece,  thought    the    state  of   things    not  such 
{{ot  so  the  third  and  last  of  the  extant  letters  of 
Isocrates  to  him  clearly  indicates)  that  he  should 
be    led  to  offensive    war   against    Persia.      The 
former  obstacles  to  political  union  in  Greece  were 
indeed,  in  large  amount,  removed ;   but  the  jarring 
spirit  still  was  extensive    there.      So  much  the 
funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes  largely    shows  ; 
while  Persia,  with  all  her  provinces  obedient,  still 
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CHAP,  possessed  all  the  vigor  to  which  she  had  been 
^^^'  lately  raised.  Isocrates,  in  the  letter  last  mentioned^ 
shows  himself  aware  that  Philip  continued  to  differ 
from  him  in  opinion  concerning  war  with  Persia ; 
and  thence  he  proceeded  to  declare  that,  bat  for 
his  extreme  elderhood,  he  would  take  the  joumej 
to  Macedonia,  to  confer  with  the  king  on  the 
subject  on  which  he  had  been  so  many  years 
so  emest,  and  always  widi  full  persuasion  that 
what  he  advised  could  alone  save  Greece  from 
destruction. 
B.C.339*  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  in  the  year 
Diod.  1.17.  following  that  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  twelfth 
^-  ^-  after  the  conquest  of  Egjrpt,  Artaxerxes  Ocduis 
king  of  Persia  died  ;  the  historian  says  poisoned  by 
his  minister  and  favorite  Bagoas.  It  has  failed  few 
writers  of  the  history  of  princes  to  find  occasion  for 
noticing  the  frequency  of  the  imputation  of  their 
death  to  poison,  and  the  general  uncertainty  of  such 
imputation.  Arses,  said  to  have  been  the  youngest 
son  of  Ochus,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  All  his 
other  s(Mis  are  reported  to  have  suffered  the  fieite 
which,  after  so  many  ages,  remains  common  ft>r 
persons  in  their  unfortunately  lofty  situation  among 
die  Asiatic  realms,  and  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
even  in  £tut)pe ;  wherefore,  tho  neither  their 
number  is  mentioned,  nor  whether  poison  or  what 
else  was  the  instrument,  yet  that  they  were  ptA  to 
death  may  appear  not  improbable;  and,  Bagoas 
continuing  to  hold  the  office  of  prime  minister, 
it  must  seem  that  all  measures  of  importance  would 
have  at  least  his  sanction.  Yet  thore  are  ac* 
companying  stories  which  must  throw  doubt  large- 
ly over  these  anecdotes  of  the  Persian  court,  were 
they  not  in  themselves  open  to  much  doubt.  Dio- 
dorus  says  it  was  in  revenge  for  the  slaughter 
of  the  god  Apis,   twelve  years  before,  and  the 
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contempt  altogether  expressed  by  Ochus  for  die  sect. 
Egyptian  superstitions,  that  Bagoas,  after  having  ^^^^ 
conducted  the  a&irs  of  the  empire  ably  and  fieuth* 
fully  twelve  years,  murdered  hb  soverein,  through 
whose  favor  he  held  his  lo%  situation.  But  this, 
it  l^>pearsy  did  not  satisfy  the  appetite  of  after* ages 
for  strange  stories,  ^ian,  not  indeed  a  historian^ 
but  a  professed  story-teller,  has  not  scrupled  to  re- 
late that  Bagoas  gave  the  mai^led  flesh  of  tibe  body 
of  Ochus  to  be  devoured  by  cats,  and  the  bones  to 
be  made  into  sword-hilts ;  yet  that  he  injoyed  this 
delicious  revenge  of  the  honor  of  his  ox-god  but  in 
secret,  causing  another  body  to  be  publickly  buried 
widi  ro3ral  honors  for  that  of  the  kinga  It  b  with  a 
view  to  the  history  of  litterature,  and  a  just  estimate 
of  the  credit  so  very  variously  due  concerning  poli-^ 
tical  and  military  matters,  and  historical  facts  gene- 
rally, to  diose  whom  the  modem  learned  have  so  ge- 
nerally ranked  tc^ther  as  classical  writers,  that  this 
story,  unknown  or  rejected  by  Diodorus,  Plutarch, 
and  even  Justin,  has  been  so  &r  noticed  here. 

Arses  lived  only  to  the  third  jrear  after  his  eleva-  Dio<i.i.i7. 
tion  ;  destroyed  then,  according  to  report,  by  Ba-  stmb.i.is. 
goas,  who  remained  always  prime  minister.    A  ^i?l\  ^ 
prince,  descended,  according  to  Diodorus,  from  the  B.C.  335. 
second  Darius,  by  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
and  the  younger  Cjrrus,  (but,  as  Xenophon^s  ca- 
count  implies,  by  a  different  mother)  had  escaped 
the  proscriptions  of  the  royal  family  under  both  the 
late  reigns.     Not  only  spared  by  Ochus,  but,  for 
military  merit,  in  war  with  die  fierce  nations  of  the 
northern  frontier,  raised  to  the  satrapy  of  Armenia, 
he  had  maintained  friendship  with  Bagoas,  who 
favored  his  succession  to  the  throne.     Before  called 
Codomannus,  he  now  took  the  name  of  Darius.    It 
would  hardly  be  with  the  same  view  with  which 
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CHAP.  Bagoas  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  helple98  youth 
^^^'  of  Arses  to  the  abler  age  of  his  elder  brother,  that  a 
prince  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  versed  in  the 
business  of  government,  and  eminent  as  a  soldier, 
would  have  in  preference  the  support  of  a  wily  poli- 
tician ;  yet,  according  to  Diodorus,  Bagoas,  who  had 
found  himself  unable  to  govern  young  Arses,  propos- 
ed to  govern  Darius.  Very  soon  after  the  elevation 
of  Darius,  however,  he  died ;  and  the  story  transmit- 
ted is  that,  attempting  to  administer  a  poisoned 
potion  to  the  king,  he  was  compelled  by  him  to 
drink  it  himself  How  these  circumstances  should, 
with  any  certainty,  be  known,  is  left  for  conjecture ; 
and  to  reconcile  them  with  other  reported  circum- 
stances, of  reddier  notoriety,  has  been  omitted  by 
the  historian.  Friendly  correspondence  between 
the  minister  Bagoas  and  the  Grecian  satrap  Mentor, 
appears  to  have  remained  uninterrupted  while  the 
former  lived ;  and  yet,  after  his  death,  not  only  the 
great  viceroyalty,  first  committed  to  Mentor,  by 
Ochus,  was  continued  to  him,  but  the  favor  and 
confidence  with  which  he  was  honored  by  Darius 
appear  to  have  equalled  that  injoyed  under  any  for- 
mer prince,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  were 
extended  to  his  fiimily  after  him.  Under  his  go- 
vernment the  west  of  the  empire,  except  as  far  as 
hostilites  were  carried  by  Philip  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, seems  to  have  been  generally  quiet  and  florish- 
ing.  The  court  and  the  central  provinces,  disturbed 
by  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
which  produced  or  followed  the  death  of  Ochus, 
remained  evidently  in  a  troubled  state  when  Darius 
Codomannus  acquired  the  throne. 
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Alsxandzk's  Expedition  against  Psbsia; 

First  Campain. 


I. 


SECTION  I. 

iVipdraf tMM  ^f  Qruu  and  Etrtia  for  War  ;    TratiMiHmit  jmrnrnti 
to  the  pottage  of  the  Oredan  Army  into  Atia, 

Jlt  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  sect. 
Ochus,  and  the  commencement  of  troubles  in 
Persia,  attending  and  following  it,  that  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  yielding  at  length  to  the  instances  of 
bis  excellent  friend  Isocrates,  avowed  the  purpose 
of  delivering  tl\e  Greeks  of  Asia  from  the  Persian 
dominion,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  began  hostilities 
by  sending  a  military  force  into  ^olia  under  Par- 
menio.  The  death  of  Arses  had  followed,  and 
Darius  Codomannus  had  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
when  Alexander,  having  happily  terminated  his 
wars  with  the  northern  barbarians,  and  composed 
the  afiiairs  of  Greece,  violently  disturbed  by  the 
circumstances  among  which  the  revolution  in 
Thebes  was  prominent,  had  opportunity  to  prose- 
cute the  great  enterprize. 

VOL.   TIL  41 
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CHAF.  Meanwhile  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
^^i!^^  in  the  circumstances  of  Persia  was  not  incouraging 
Diod.1.17.  for  it.  The  new  king,  Darius,  coming  to  the 
throne  with  the  advantage  of  reputation  as  a  sol- 
dier, appears  to  have  begun  his  reign  with  vigor 
and  prudence.  The  troubles  of  the  court  and  the 
center  of  the  empire  were  composed,  so  fiair,  at 
leasts  that  he  could  give  some  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme west  and  to  Greece ;  and  he  made  formida- 
ble preparation  of  land  and  sea-forces,  not  only 
with  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  Asia, 
but  openly  threatening  to  retaliate  by  invading  Eu- 
rope. This  demonstration,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  been  followed  by  any  effectual  exertion.  Du- 
ring Alexander's  wars  with  the  northern  people 
and  in  Greece,  Parmenio  maintained  himself  in 
iEolia  with  the  small  force  which  -had  been  jriaced 
under  his  orders  by  Philip,  and  a£3Tded  support 
to  friendly  Greeks  there  who  had  revolted  against 
the  Persian  dominion.  Diodorus  attribtttes  the 
remission  of  the  vigor,  which  had  been  apparent  in 
the  new  king  of  Persia's  early  measures,  to  his 
contempt  of  Alexander's  youth.  Bat  it  was  from 
no  such  sentiment  that  he  would  allow  Parmenio 
to  retsrin  the  fbotmg  in  Asia  which  he  had  acquir^ 
ed.  Of  what  was  passing  in  the  great  empire,  be- 
yond the  western  frontier,  the  historian  evidently 
could  tell  ttodiing.  But  it  seems  probaUe  Aat 
the  ingagement  of  Alexander  in  the  wars  taised  by 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes,  with  support  from  tte 
treasury  of  Persia,  provided  for  Darius  a  leisure 
not  unwanted  for  arranging  the  various  business 
of  his  vast  dominions,  and  perhaps  for  attention  to 
wars  ebewhere  without,  or  within  them.  When, 
however,  the  leisure  arrived  for  Alexander,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Theban  war,  to  turn  his  arms 
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toward  Asia,  the  attention  of  die  Peraian  govern-  ^xrr. 
ment  to  preparation  against  him  was  renewed,  .^^g,!^.^^^ 
Accordii^  to  Diodorus  powerful  armies  were  as- 
sembkdy  a  large  fleet  was  equipped^  and  command* 
era  of  high  reputation  were  appointed*  Among 
these  the  Greeks,  Mentor  and  Memnon,  connect- 
ed with  the  Persian  empire,  not  only  by  long  ser-* 
Tice  mider  it,  but  by  the  marriage  of  their  sister 
with  the  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia,  were  eminent. 
Through  their  agency  a  large  body  of  Greeks 
was  ingagedy  and  no  small  portion  of  the  Grrecian 
people,  with  Demosthenes  at  the  head,  was  dis- 
posed to  the  Persian  cause.  A  carious  and  inte- 
resting^ &ct,  incidentally  noticed  in  an  oration  <£ 
Machines,  shows  the  publicly  of  this  connection, 
and^  in  no  inconsiderable  amount,  its  character ; 
and  remaining  uncontradicted  in  the  reply  of  De- 
moBtbenes,  yet  extant,  may  be  esteemed  fully  zxh 
thenticated.  It  iwas  not  long,  the  orator  saya, 
before  Alexander  passed  into  Asia,  (apparently  it 
was  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Theban  ^tar,)  that 
an  official  communication  was  made  from  the  Per^ 
sian  tourt,  in  the  form,  theii  usual,  of  a  letter 
from  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. In  this  letter,  abounding,  according  to  the  Ach.de 
orator,  widi  reproaches  in  haughty  style  to  the  ^'-P'®^ 
Athenians  for  their  late  conduct,  (no  longer  direott 
ed  by  Demosthenes  and  his  associates  of  the  Per- 
sian party,  but  by  Phocion  and  the  Macedonian 
party,)  he  especially  assured  them,  *  That  they 
*  should  have  no  more  money  from  him.' 

The  actual  crisis  for  the  people  of  Macedonia, 
who,  by  their  late  king's  successful  career  of  twen- 
ty-four years,  had  been  estaUishtd  in  a  state  of 
civil  security,  peihaps  hardly  at  that  time  known 
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CHAP,  elflc^riiere,  the  prospect  oould  not  but  be  anxhrns  and 
„^i^^!^  awfuL  They  did  not  want,  like  the  subjects  of  the 
Grecian  republics/  war  abroad  to  give  them  peace 
at  home.  But  then*  country,  tho  to  a  great  extent 
rich  in  soil,  yet  uncultivated  and  thinly  peopled, 
wanted  the  improvement  which  the  attention  of 
the  governments  to  arts  of  peace  should  have  pro- 
lided ;  and,  for  improvement  61  the  government 
itself,  gvMxl  in  general  principle,  but  very  defectiire 
in  various  points,  and  wanting  accommo^tion  to 
the  new  circumstances  of  advantage  in  which  the 
kingdom  was  placed,  peace  was  needful.  Well 
therefore,  however  in  opposition  to  the  emeat  re- 
monstrances of  the  Athenian  patriot  Isocrates  for 
the  good  of  republican  Greece,  might  they  be  dis- 
posed to  recommend  to  their  youthful  soverein,  to 
consider  first  his  duty  to  hb  proper  kingdom  ;  and 
with  that  view,  to  fcdlow  a  course  that  mi^t  have 
DiodJ.i7  invited  another  youdi.     It  is  said  that  the  two  of 

c  16 

his  council  the  most  esteemed  by  his  father,  Anti- 
pater  and  Parmenio,  advised  him  to  use  the  exist- 
ing opportunity,  of  peace  more  tfastfi  conunonly 
assured,  to  marry ;  and  not  till  an  heir  to  die 
throne  he  had  inherited,  and  to  the  increase  of 
dominion  he  had  in  view,  should  be  bom,  to 
hazard  his  people's  happiness  and  his  own  life  in 
pursuit  of  such  acquisition. 

But  the  "sober  office  of  kings,  to  provide  for  all, 
to  whom  diey  should  be  fathers,  domestic  quiet 
and  permanent  welfiue,  was  less  of  the  taste  of 
Alexander's  years.  Hb  ardent  mind,  tho  fiar  £pom 
insensible  to  love,  and  also  far  fnun  insensible  to 
his  people's  prosperity,  was  bent  upon  war  and 
conquest.  That  the  considerations  which,  after 
long  deliberation,  had  decided  Philip's  matore 
judgement,  should,  with  the  added  force  of  paternal 
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example,  lead  Alexander  to  the  same  decision,  can    sscT. 
indeed  hardly  be  imputed  to  him  for  blame.   Among  ^     *' 
the  Macedonians  themselves,  tho  sober  men  would 
fear  the  result  for  their  country,  yet  many  of  wanner 
and  less  thoughtful   tempers  would  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  war  in  the  rich   provinces  of  Asia, 
against  a  people    accustomed    to    shrink    before 
Grecian  arms,  where  they  might  find  reward  for 
their  recent    labors    and    perils,  undergone   in  a 
comparatively  poor  country  and   rough  climate, 
against  the  fiercest  of  barbarians.     The  venerable 
Isocrates  no  longer  lived  to  promote  their  wishes 
by  his  authority  and  the  eloquence  of  his  pen ;  yet, 
among  his  numerous  surviving  partisans,  in  Athens, 
and.  throughout  Greece,  many  would  be  disposed 
and  able  to  assist  die  cause.    The  amount  then, 
and  the  superior  quality,  and  the  reddy  will,  of  the 
military  force  that  Greece  at  that  time  could  furnish, 
when;  after  wars  hardly  ceasing  for  centuries,  all 
now  was  peace  at  home,  might  not  only  invite  a 
youth  of  military  disposition,  the  acknowleged  head 
of  that  force,  to  put  it  in  action,  but  even  urge  for 
the  consideration  of  the  soberest  statesmen,  whether 
the  present  opportunity  of  the  union  of  that  force 
should  not  be  used.     Thus  only,  it  mig^t  be  urged, 
there  could  be  hope  to  provide  future  security  for 
the  country  ;  to  obviate  invasion,  which  had  been 
threatened;   to  give  a  turn  to  the  public  mind 
iavorable    to   the    union  so  happily  formed;    to 
strengthen  the  Grecian  cause  by  associating  that 
large  pcMtion  of  the  Grecian  people  which,  for  ages, 
had  been  accustomed  to  acknowlege  vassalage  and 
pay  tribute  to  Persia ;  and  thus  to  set  at  a  greater 
distance  the  boundary  against  an*  enemy,  however 
generally  &iling  in  exertion,  always  of  most  formi- 
dable power. 
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CHAP.       Justin  probaUy  had  some  warrantjr  for  his  Mser- 
^^^  tion  that  official  returns  were  made  of  the  military 
force  of  every  republic  of  Greece  at  diis  time,  and 
that  the  total  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
Comparing  all  extant  authorities,  little  as  Justin's 
alone  may  be,  this  report  may  seem  not  extravagant. 
The  republics  had  been  for  so  many  years  in  almost 
constant  warfare,  that  not  only  for  every  citizen  to 
be  fiimiliar  with  arms  would  be  required,  but  a 
large  propcHtion  must  have  had  practice  in  either 
field  or  garrison  service  ;  and  it  appears  probable 
that  a  great  part  of  Justin's  stated  nun^ber  might 
have  been  put  on  duty  for  a  campain  within  the 
country,  whether  in  war  among  ^  republics,  a» 
that  by  which   Epameinondas  acquired  fiime,  or 
against  a  forein  invader,  aa  that  earlier,  more  glo- 
rious for  die  nation,  in  which  the  host  of  Persia 
was  nearly  annihilated  at  Platsa  ;   but»  for  war  in 
Asia,  other  considerations  were  necessary.     The 
professed  purpose,  important  not  only  for  credit 
and  glory,  but  as  a  step  to  any  ulterior  purpose, 
was  to  withdraw  all  Grecian  cities  from  forein 
dominion.    The  nuuntenanoe,  and,  if  it  might  be, 
the  increase  of  popularity  for  the  chief  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  Greece,  however  grown  in  military 
numbers,  was  now,  not  less  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  invasion,  poor  in  purse,  and  divided  in 
political  sentiment ;  the  heads  of  a  large  par^,  now 
as  then,  actually  holding  friendly  communication 
with  the  forein  enemy.     Till  therefore  the  'firat 
purpose,  the  liberation  of  the  Grecian  states,  was 
so  far  attained  that  war  might  be  carried  into  the 
country  beyond  them,  pay,  and  not  plunder,  must 
maintain  the  army. 

Information  concerning  the  revenue  of  the  late 
king  of  Macedonia,  Philip,  tho  much  declamation 
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remains  imptiting  to  him  comipt  inflaence  through  mscr. 
his  wealth,  we  have  observed  to  be  very  loose  and  '* 
uncertain.  But  the  concurrence  of  antient  writers 
is  complete  in  asserting  that,  at  his  death,  his 
treasury  was  found  exhausted.  From  Arrian  we  Arrian, 
have  report  of  a  speech  of  Alexander,  declaring 
that  his  father,  with  not  sixty  talents  in  his  treasury, 
perhaps  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  left  it 
incumbered  with  a  debt  of  five  hundred  talents, 
about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Never* 
theleas,  whether  from  confidence  in  the  solidity  of 
the  sources  of  the  Macedonian  revenue  and  in  the 
faith  of  the  goveminent,  or  firom  zeal  for  the 
Persian  war,  credit  did  not  fail.  Alexander  bor* 
rowed  eight  hundred  talents,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  put  forward  his 
proposed  expedition.  The  debt  however,  thus 
aitog^edier  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  stxQr 
thousand  pounds,  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  others  to 
have  been  consideored  as  threatening  ruin  to  the 
royal  revenue  of  Macedonia^ 

In  such  circumstances  Alexander,  however  he 
mig^t  have  a  view  to  great  undertak*' gs,  could  not 
employ  numerous  forces*  But  in«^  tragement  wdB 
not  wanting  for  great  enterprise  w^  ^  a  small  army. 
The  force  which,  under  Clearchus,  had  defied  the 
power  of  the  Persian  empire  in  its  center,  and 
afterward,  under  Xeiiophon  and  others,  maintained 
that  defiance  in  retreating  to  its  extremity,  was 
originally  less  than  thirteen  thousand  men.  That 
which  passed  fipom  Europeitn  Greece  under  Agesi* 


'  £yen  those  Matter  antient  writers,  and  numerous  modems, 
their  disciples,  who  have  represented  the  riches  of  Philip  as 
the  great  instrument  of  his  successes,  have  not  scrupled  to 
paint,  IB  strcHig  colors,  Alexander's  poy^rty.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  of  them  has  proposed  to  reconcile  tbe  striking* 
contradiction. 
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CHAP.    lauswas  no  more  than  eight  thousand  tooU  '  On 
J^^;^^  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transport  across  the 
s^'f*^'  ^gean,  and  the  obstacles  to  a  miEu-ch  through 
Bceotia,    Thessaly,    Macedonia   and   Thrace,    he 
carried  no  cavalry.     Yet,  through  his  popularity 
among  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  the  prospect  of 
profit  which  war  against  Persia  afforded,  he  soon 
raised  such  a  force  of  cavalry,  and  so  added  to  his 
infantry,  as  to  be  in  circumstances  to  make  the 
Persian  provinces  find  subsistence  and  pay  for  alL 
Agreement,  more  than  common  about  militaiy 
numbers,  is  found  in  antient  accounts  of  the  army 
assembled  under  Alexander  for  the  Persian  ezpe* 
dition.    The  most  particular  extant  is  firom  Dio- 
1.     dorus.    All  the  republics  of  Greece  together,  he 
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says,  furnished  no  more  than  seven  thousand  foot, 
of  their  civic  troops.    Five  thousand  mercenaries 
were  added ;  whether  at  the  common  expence  of 
the  confederacy,  or  paid  by  the  Macedonian  trea- 
sury, remains  unsaid.     The  Macedonian  foot  are 
stated  at  twelve  thousand.     Thus  the  whole  of  the 
heavy-armed,  or  infantry  of  the  phalanx,  would  be 
twenty-four  thousand.      The  Odrysian  Thracians^ 
'J^iballians,  and  Ill}rrian8,  probably  all,  in  their 
national  manner,  middle-armed,  are  reckoned  toge* 
ther  five  thousand ;  the  Agrians  and  bowmen  one 
thousand  :    the  infantry  thus  of  all  descripdons 
thirty  thousand.     The  Agrians,  were  hig^landers 
of  northern  Macedonia;  middle-armed,  but  emi- 
nent among  the  middle -armed.    The  commanding 
officer  of  the  bowmen  was  a  Cretan,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  those  under  him  were  mostly  Cretans. 

The  greater  part  of  Greece,  as  we  have  formerly 
observed,  is  a  country  little  adapted  either  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  or  to  the  action  of  cavalry; 
insomuch  that  some,  even  of  the  more  powerful 
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States,  had  none  on  their  ordinary  miUtary  establish-    ssxrr. 
ment.     Six  hundred  are  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
been    now  furnished  by  the  republics  south    of 
Thermopyke.  -Small  as  this  force  may  seem,  it 
was  rather  beyond  the    proportion  of  cavalry  to 
infantry  most  ordinary  in  the  armies  of  southern 
Greece.     But  Alexander,  with  other  very   great 
advantages,  unpossessed  by  Agesilau^,  had  not  his 
difficulties  for  cavalry.      His  Thracian  dominion 
almost  touched  on  Asia,  divided  only  by  the  narrow 
channel  of  the   Hellespont.     The  transport  thus^ 
was  easy ;  and  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  had  more 
horse,  and  better,  than  all  Greece  besides.     Each 
country  furnished   fifteen  hundred.     Thrace  and 
Pasonia  added  nine  hundred.      Thus  the  whole 
cavalry  would  be  four  thousand  five  hundred,  and 
the  army  altogether  thirty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred.    Alexander's  generals,  who  published  histo- 
ries of  his  wars,  would  probably  be  disposed  rather 
to  extenuate  than  amplify  his  numbers.     According 
to   Plutarch,   Aristobulus    stated    the  infantry    at  Plat,  de 
thhty  thousand,  the  cavalry  at  four  thousand,  but  pTs^f** 
Ftcdemy  allowed  the  cavalry  to  be  five  thousand ; 
and  another  writer,  Anaximines,  reported  the  horse 
to  have  been  five  thousand  five  hundred,  and  the 
foot  forty-three  thousand.      Arrian  states  only  in 
general  terms,  that  the  infantry,  including  light- 
armed  of  all  descriptions,  exceeded  thirty  thousand, 
and  the   horse  five  thousand,  so  that  the  whole 
would    approach    thirty-six  thousand.      Tho  not 
exactly  confirming  the  detail  of  Diodorus,  he  little 
^  contradicts  it ;  perhaps  indeed  not  at  all ;  our  copies 
of  I^odorus  differing.    As  a  rough  sketch  therefore 
of  the  composition  of  the  army,  that  detail  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  reasonably  exact. 
VOL.  VII.  42 
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CHAP.       Small  as  the  force,  in  the  highest  estimate,  may 
^^^^'    appear,  to  contend  with   the  myriads  of 
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yet  it  was  such  as  Persia  had  never  measured  her 
strength  with  since  her  overthrow  at  Platsea,  in  the 
middle  of  Greece.  Her  great  advantages  however 
remained,  in  the  immense  superiority  of  her 
revenue,  and  in  the  political  dissensions  of  the 
Greeks.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  through  those 
very  dissensions  zeal  was  the  more  ardent  among 
the  partizans  of  the  Macedonian  connection.  The 
prevailing  voice  thus  was  for  war  with  Persia,  under 
the  command  of  the  young  king  of  Macedonia, 
elected  captain-general  of  Greece.  The  forces 
were  assembled  at  Amphipolis;  from  the  northern 
parts  by  land,  from  the  southern  by  sea,  and  thence, 
oi.jn^a.  in  spring  of  the  year,  before  Christ  three  hundred 
thirty-four,  marched  together  to  the  Hellespont 

Tho  our  information  of  what  passed  meanwhile 
in  the  Persian  empire  is  veiy  defective,  evidently 
something  had  again  checked  the  vigor  of  its  coun- 
cils, or  perhaps  required  their  ernest  direction 
another  way.  Through  some  cause,  however,  the 
exertion  and  the  precaution,  which  the  cnx:um- 
stances  wanted  on  the  threatened  frontier,  failed. 
Of  Mentor,  whose  talents  and  whose  fidelity  had 
been  so  valuable  to  the  late  king,  Ochus,  and  whos^ 
merit  Darius  had  the  discernment  so  to  appreciate 
as  to  continue  him  in  the  great  command  in  which, 
on  his  accession,  he  found  him,  no  farther  mention 
is  found.  It  seems  altogether  likely  that,  about 
this  time  he  died ;  and  that  to  his  loss  may  be 
attributed  the  defect  of  management,  civil  and 
tnilitary,  and  the  failure  of  proper  combination, 
which  all  accounts  indicate  to  have  insued  in  the 
western  provinces,  and  especially  in  those  most 
exposed  to    attack   from   Greece.      The   military 
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commandy  in  the  moment  perhaps  the  most  im*     sect. 
portant  in  the  empire,  had  been  committed  to  his        '* 
brother,  Memnon,  whom  we  have  seen  formerly, 
in  exile  from  the  Persian  dominion,  residing  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  recalled  when  his  brother- 
in-law  Artabazus  was  restored  to  his  satrapy  of  the 
Lower  Phrygia.     Memnon's  commission  was  for 
the  district  separated  by  the  narrow  water  of  the 
Hellespont  only  from  the  Macedonian  dominion. 
The  service  of  Artabazus  himself  apparently  might 
have  been  valuable  in  his  satrapy,  within  which 
Memnon's  command  lay :  but  he  had  been  called 
to  attend  the  king's  immediate  councils',  where 
doubtless  ako  his  knowlege  of  Greece  and  the 
Greeks,  from  much  communication  and  long  ac- 
quaintance, might  also  make  his  information  and 
advice  highly  important.      Yet  there  is  appearance 
that  a  jealousy  of  his  Grecian  connection  may  have 
occasioned  his  removal,  and  that,  tho  ostensibly  ii} 
high  honor  at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  neverthe- 
less there  reckoned  a  hostage   for  insuring  the 
fidelity  of  his  Grecian  brother-in-law,  in  the  critical 
command  intrusted  to  him.     His  satrapy  meanwhile 
was  committed  to  Arsites,  as  lieutenant-governor. 
This  great  officer,  as  Arrian  shows,  was  on  terms 
not  perfectly  confidential  with   Memnon,    whose 
command,  otherwise   critical,  was  the  more  so,  as 
the  immediate  command  against  him  was  in  the 
hands  of   the  consummate  Macedonian    general 
Farmenio.     We  learn  variously,  and  from  Arrian 
decisively,  that  the  satraps  were  high  treasurers  of 
their  respective  provinces.      Mentor's  commission 
aeems  to  have  been  simply  military.     For  pay  for 

'  Tbis,  not  here  said  by  Diodorus,  becomes  evident  from 
what  followed,  as  reported  both  by  Diodorus  and  by  Anian^ 
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CH AK    his  troops,  the  tribute  assessed  on  certsdn  Greek 

'''''''•    towns  acknowleging  the  supremacy  of  the   Persia. 

crown,  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  for  extraor- 

dinaries  he  seems  to  have  been  dependent  on  the 

Arist.       satrap,  or  his  vicegerent     Wanting  money  then, 

?^*«L"    his  credit  with   the  citizens  of  the  commercial 

S.  p.  692. 

ed.  Parii,  Greek  town  of  Lampsacus,  on  the  Propontis,  inabled 
^^^'  him  to  borrow  of  them  what  supplied  his  imme- 
diate need,  pledging  the  general  taxes  for  repay- 
ment. But,  with  the  season  for  collecting  the  taxes, 
his  need  returned  and  he  was  obliged  to  refer 
repayment,  to  a  future  day*  Again  he  was  reduced 
to  the  same  necessity,  and,  at  length,  the  failure 
was  such  that  he  could  no  longer  procure  com 
sufficient  for  the  regulated  distribution  to  his  troc^ 
for  their  subsistence.  In  this  distress,  it  appears 
he  had  the  popularity  and  talent  to  persuade  both 
the  townsmen  to  wait  patiently  for  repayment  of 
their  loan,  and  the  soldiers  to  acquiesce  undier  a 
short  allowance. 

This  information  from  the  cotemporary  philoso- 
pher, who  lived  in  the  courts  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, concurs  with  Arrian's  report  of  itdlowing 
matters  to  give  all  probability  to  that  of  Diodorus, 
of  those  more  immediately  insuing.  Memnon 
received  orders  from  his  court  to  reduce  the  Gre- 
cian town  of  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis,  which, 
under  incouragement  probably,  from  Parmenio, 
had  revolted,  and  refused  the  accustomed  tribute. 
From  ^olis,  where  he  was  opposing  Parmenio, 
he  hastily  crossed  Mount  Ida  ;  but  failing  to  sur- 
prize the  town  of  Cyzicus,  which  had  been  his 
.  purpose,  he  could  do  no  more  than  plunder  the 
territory,  from  which  he  collected  valuable  booty, 
tind  then  hastily  returned.       His   short    absence 
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however  was  not  unattended  with  inconvenience,  sect. 
Parmenio  had  used  the  opportunity  for  taking  Gry- 
nium,  a  considerable  town,  one  of  the  four  of  the 
lordship  which  the  family  of  the  Eretrian  GongyUis 
had  injoyed  from  the  munificence  of  the  Persian 
court,  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Pitana. 
Memnon's  approach  relieved  that  place,  and  a  Per- 
sian force,  probably  cavalry,  being  collected  to 
strengthen  his  Grecian  army,  the  Macedonian 
general  Callas  was  defeated  in  the  Troad.  The 
walk  of  Rhoeteum,  however,  after  no  very  severe 
loss,  for  Callas  appears  16  have  been  an  dble  officer, 
afibrdbd.him  refuge,  and  Memnon,  held  still  in 
check  by  Parmenio,  could  little  prosecute  the 
advantage  gained. 


SECTION  II. 

Pauagt  of  ihe  Oreeian  Army  into  Aria:  AUxanioa^M  Vuit  to  Ttofr 
D^fuidiUs  for  tke  ddretiion  of  ihe  Jitarth :  Moatuno  of  the  Perriain 
Oe$uraU :    BeUile  of  (he  Oraniciu, 

Such  nearly  appears  to    have  been  the  state  of    sect. 
things  in  that  critical  angle  of  the  Persian  empire,       ^'- 
when   Alexander  arrived  with  his  army  at  Sestus 
on  the   Hellespont.      There  he  found  his  fleet  of  Arrian,i.i 
a  hundred  and  sixty  triremes,  with  round  ships,  ^' 
as  the  Greeks    described    vessels  of  burthen,  in 
number  together  ample  fir  the  speedy  passage  of 
the  strait.     The  Persian  government,  possessing 
a  fleet  of ^  overbearing  force,   had    unaccountably 
neglected  to  provide  that  it  should  be  where  it 
was  so  urgently  wanted.     Memnon,  with  an  army 
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CHAP*  barely  able  to  maintain  contest  with  the  small  force 
^^.^^i^  under  Parmenio,  and  watched  by  tliat  force,  could 
not  attempt  to  face  Alexander.  Parmenio  himself 
therefore,  whose  local  knowlege,  acquired  in  his 
command  in  Asia,  would  add  to  the  value  of  hi$ 
general  superiority  of  military  talent  and  experience, 
was  sent  for  to  superintend  the  transport'*  Under 
his  direction  the  army  crossed  the  strait  from 
Sestus  to  Abydus  in  all  quietness,  Alexander  having, 
meanwhile  leisure  for  whatever  amusement  might 
invite  him. 

Those  who    have    experienced    the    emotions, 
natural  to  all  who  have  had  the   advantage  of  a 
classical  education,  on  first  approaching  Athens, 
on  first  approaching  Rome,  on  first  even  seeing 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Adriatic,  or  any  scene 
interesting  to  the  imagination  through  acquaintance 
with  the  admirable  authors  of  classical  antiquity 
and  the  persons  and  events  they  have  celebrated, 
will  conceive  what  might  be  those  of  Alexander  on 
this  occasion  ;  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  bred  under 
Aristotle,   approaching  the  ground    described  by 
Homer,  in  that  poem  which  had  been  from  child* 
hood  his  delight,  as  to  this  day  it  has  remained 
of  all   ingenuous   minds  fortunate   enough    to  be 
acquainted  with  it,  and  must  continue  to  be  while 
letters  exist :  but  to  estimate  the  keenness  of  his 
feeling  the  further  consideration  is  necessary,  of 
his  own  reputed  consanguinity  with  the  principal 
heroes  of  that  exquisite  poem,  of  his  father's  glor}% 
worthy  of  such  an  ancestry,  and  of  what  he  had 

'  Arrian  g^viDg  no  accoaot  of  transactioDa  in  Asia  before 
Alexander's  arrival  there,  we  depend  upon  Diodoras  for  infor- 
mation where  Parmenio  was  while  Alexander  was  Ingag^ed  in 
the  wars  with  the  northern  nations  and  the  disturbances  in 
Greece.  It  is  therefore  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  two 
narratives  meet  in  perfect  harmony. 
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himself  alreddy,  at  his  early  agfef  acquired^  With  bect. 
his  mind  thus  stimulated,  before  quitting  Europe,  '^* 
he  would  visit  the  tomb  or  barrow  of  Protesilaus, 
near  Eleiis,  about  twelve  miles  from  Sestus.  Pro* 
tesilaus,  leading  the  landing  of  Agamemnon's  army 
on  die  Asiatic  shore,  is  said  to  have  found  it  so 
otherwise  guarded  than  on  Alexander's  arrival  that 
he  was  presently  killed  by  Hector.  In  honor  of 
the  hero  so  falling,  and  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
for  better  fortune  for  himself,  Alexander  had  sacri- 
fice performed  in  his  presence  on  the  barrow. 
Ernest  then  to  explore  the  site  and  territory  of 
Troy,  he  embarked  at  Eleiis,  and  crossed  to  the 
place  on  the  opposite  shore,  reputed  the  station  of 
Agamemnon's  fleet ;  whence  it  derived  the  name, 
retained  to  Alexander's  age,  of  die  Achaian  port. 
It  was  his  fancy,  it  is  said,  to  take  the  tiller  from 
Menoetius,  the  master  of  the  trireme,  and  be  himself 
the  steersman  during  the  passage.  Midway  he  lay 
on  his  oars,  while,  on  the  deck,  a  bull  was  sacrificed 
to  Neptune  and  the  Nereids,  and,  from  a  golden 
were,  he  poured  libations  upon  the  waves.  It  was 
further  his  fancy  for  himself,  full-armed,  to  be  the 
first  to  land.  As  thanksgiving  offerings  then  for 
his  quiet  passage,  he  directed  altars  to  be  raised 
where  he  imbarked  and  where  he  landed,  to  Jupiter 
Apobaterius,  the  protector  of  debarkation,  and  to 
Minerva,  and  Hercules.  After  these  pious  offices 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Troy  had  stood^ 

^  These  particulars  are  mentioDed  by  Arrian ;  bat  with  his 
usual  caution,  introduced,  or  qualified,  with  the  expressions 
'O  n^iiw  X^yof  xar^i,— — A^wtf*  U — Kaj  raura  Xi^ou^iv — 
A»^o^  xet/Hy^jh — 0\  6l  X^^outfiv— 'O;  &  X670;;  thus  intiniatin|^ 
that,  tho  worthy  of  notice,  he  did  not  reclion  them  resting  on 
authority  equal  to  that  to  which  he  deferred  for  matters  of 
more  importance,  which  he  has  related  without  such  quali- 
fication. 
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CHAT.  At  thb  time  Chares,  the  first  great  patron  of 
XLVi.  j)einosthenes  in  his  political  career,  afterward  his 
associate  in  the  administration  of  Athens,  was 
residing  in  the  neighborhood,  at  the  seaport  town 
of  Sigeiuro.  Eminent  men  of  Athens,  we  have 
seen  formerly,  taught,  by  the  experience  of  ages, 
the  danger  of  pditical  eminence  there,  commonly 
sought  establishment  in  some  state  beyond  >  the 
reddy  reach  of  an  arbitrary  vote  of  the  Athenian 
Many,  where,  in  case  of  need,  they  might  find 
security,  and  Sigeium  was  the  retreat  of  Chares. 
How  far  he  remained  yet  in  favor  with  any  party, 
or  in  what  degree  he  was  obnoxious  at  Athens, 
we  have  no  information  ;  but  that  his  politics  were 
little  founded  on  any  principle  beyond  that  of  his 
own  advantage,  is  indicated  in  all  accounts.  He 
hastened  now  to  compliment  Alexander  on  his 
arrival  in  Asia.  Others,  Greeks  and  Asiatics^ 
Arrian  assures  u^,  did  the  same,  but  Chares  alone 
was  of  eminence  for  the  historian  to  distinguish 
by  name. 

On  the  site  of  antient  Troy  was,  at  this  time* 
only  a  village ;  still  however  retaining  the  venerable 
name  of  Ilion,  and  farther  supporting  respect  by 
temples,  revered,  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
relics  they  contained.  In  a  temple  of  Minerva 
were  consecrated  suits  of  armor,  said  to  have 
been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  l^rojan  war. 
Alexander  performed  sacrifice   there,  on  an  altar 

An  inept  note  of  Gronoviaa,  urging  difficnlfy  where  there  is 
absolutely  none,  as  if  Menoetius,  niiglit  not  have  been  the  re- 
gular master  of  the  royal  trireme,  tho  Alexander  indulged  his 
fancy  to  take  the  helm  during  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
can  be  worthy  of  notice  only  that  it  may  not  impose  on  those 
utterly  unconvenant  with  marine  affairs.  The  matter  indeed 
is  little  enough  important.  The  compliment  to  Alexander 
from  Chares,  immediately  aAer  related,  is  of  other  weight 
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dedicated  to  Jupitftr  with  the  title  of  Hefcius,  the    sect* 
protttctor  of  boundaries;   and,  together  with  that  ^^^ 
chief  of  the  greater  Grecian  deities,  he  addressed 
vows  to  Priam,  as  .a  hero  or  demigod ;    with  the 
purpose,  Arrian  sajs,  was  reported,  of  averting 
the  anger  of  the  everliving  spirit  of  the  king  of 
antient  Troy  from*  the  prc^eny   of  Achilles,  of 
whom,  through  his  mother,  he   was  reckoned  to 
be.    Dedicating  then,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
tlie  armor  he  bore,  he  took  away,,  as.  in  exchange, 
one  of  the  antient  panoplies,  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  future,  on  solemn  occasions,  and  especially 
on  going  into  battle.    Having  gratified  hb  curiosity^ 
and,  whether  more  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  or 
to  gain  credit  for  assurance  of  divine  favor  to  his 
purposes,  having  fulfilled  offices  of  piety  in  his 
day  reckoned  becoming,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  his 
army,  which  had  comideted  the  passage  of  the 
strait,  and  was  ahreddy  assembled  in  camp  near 
Arisbe. 

Still  for  proceeding  on  the  great  professed  object 
of  the  expedition,  the  liberation  of  all  Grecian  cities 
from  the  dominion  of  Persia,  various  difficulties 
were  before  him.  In  all  those  cities  were  con- 
testing  parties,  and,  in  some  of  the  most  powerful, 
die  prevailing  party  was  adverse  to  the  proposed 
ehange,  called  liberation.  Generally  the  Persian 
government  had  so  much  protected  and  so  little 
oppressed  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Asia,  that 
many  reckoned  their  allegiance  to  the  Persian  king 
rather  an  advantage  than  a  misfortune.  Mostly 
however  the  Persian  government  favored  either  that- 
superiority  of  one  eminent  man,  which  the  Greeks 
described  by  the  term  tyranny,  or  that  government- 
by  the  most  eminent  individuals,  which  they  called 
oligarchy.    But  this  preference  resulted  only  from) 
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CHA?.  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  ^teli 
,J^J^]^  required  it  The  liberal  despi>tism  of  Persia  would 
patronize  democracy  in  its  subject  states,  if  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  maintained,  and  the 
tribute  to  the  crown  regularly  remitted.  Every- 
where however  one  party  being  adverse  to  the 
Persian,  very  generally  it  was  the  democratical 
party.  Hence  Philip,  who  had  avoided,  as  far  as 
might  be,  whatever  would  mark  predilection  for 
any  party  principles  in  proper  Greece,  had  been 
induced  to  profess  himself  the  patron  of  democracy 
in  Asia  i  and  Alexander,  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  followed  his  steps. 

The  line  of  march  then,  for  reaching  the  prin* 
cipal  Asiatic*Grecian  cities,  was  not  of  easy  choice* 
The  lofty  and  extensive  highlands  of  Ida  imme* 
diately  intervened.  The  shortest  road,  but  other- 
wise most  disadvantageous,  abounding  with  (4>por- 
tunities  for  an  opposing  force,  was  directly  over 
those  highlands.  The  more  circuitous  way  west* 
ward,  by  the  towns  of  the  coast,  would  apparently 
on  many  accounts  have  been  to  be  preferred  ;  but 
Mentor's  attention,  fixed,  by  various  considerations^ 
principally  to  that  line,  had  provided  obstacles.  A 
third  remained,  by  the  eastern  roots  of  the  moun- 
tains. This  was  much  more  circuitous,  yet  among 
its  difficulties  and  dangers  it  had  also  its  advan- 
tages. By  taking  that  road  it  might  be  hoped  that 
contest  with  the  powerful  body  of  Grecian  troops 
in  the  Persian  servive  would  be  avoided ;  instead 
of  the  able  Memnon,  satraps  would  command;  and, 
the  country  being  all  hostile,  the  army  might  live 
at  its  expence  ;  whereas,  among  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments, subsistence  must  be  paid  for^,  and  offence 

^  ir,  for  this,  not  said  by  Arrian,  but  perhaps  obvioas  enough 
of  itself^  authority  were  desired,  the  conduct  of  Uie  Cyieiao 
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cautiously  avoided.    In  these  circumstances  Par-    sect. 
menio's  previous  opportunities  for  observation  and 
inquiry  would  be  highly  conducive  toward  the  best 
decision.    Alexander  resolved  upon  taking  the  cir* 
cuitous  inland  road. 

Whether  through  mecr  remissness,  or  by  what 
troubles  prevented,  the  Persian  court  intermitted 
that  just  attention  said  to  have  been  given,  on  the 
first  accession  of  Darius,  to  the  invasion  threaten* 
ed  from  Macedonia,  we  still  fail  to  learn.  It  seems 
to  have  been  assumed,  or  hoped,  that  Memnon's 
Grecian  force  and  his  interest  among  the  Grecian 
cities,  together  with  the  disposition  of  a  party  in 
every  cit}%  if  not  to  favor  the  Persian  supremacy, 
yet  to  profit  from  Persian  patronage  for  maintaining 
itself  against  an  adverse  party,  would  suffice  for 
the  security  of  the  coast,  with  its  numerous  and 
wealthy  commercial  towns ;  and  that  the  satraps, 
who  were  as  princes  of  the  interior  country,  with 
vassals,  deeply  interested  in  its  protection  against 
a  plundering  enemy,  would  make  such  an  extent 
of  continent  as  Lesser  Asia,  so  divided  by  lofty 
mountains,  the  grave  of  any  invader.  But  tho 
Memnon's  military  means  were  crippled  by  defi- 
ciency of  pecuniary  means,  yet  how  justly  the 
Persian  court  reckoned  upon  his  talents  and  fide- 
lity, and  how  well  altc^ther  he  deserved  the 
estimation  which  historians  have  concurrently  at* 
tributed  to  him,  seems  not  least  indicated  by  the 
difficulties  which  Alexander  resolved  to  encounter, 
in  preference  to  those  which  Memnon  had  pre- 
pared for  him.    The  country  through  which  h& 

Qreeks,  retaroing  from  Vpper  Asia,  among  the  Grecian  towns 
on  the  coast  of  the  Eaxine,  hot  more  particularly  that  of 
Agesilaus  among  those  of  the  coast  of  the  .£gean,  may  be 
rderred  to,  as  related,  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
tUrd  sectton  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this  history. 
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CHAP,  was  to  pass  was  the  satrapy  of  Lower  Phiygia, 
^^!^ij  called  by  Airian,  and  some  others,  Phrygia  next 
the  Hellespont ;  but,  Bithynia  fonnmg  a  large  per* 
tion  of  it,  and  Dascylium,  the  satrap's  principal 
residence,  being  within  that  counties  we  find  him 
sometimes  intitled  satrap  of  Bithynia.  Long  held 
by  Phamabazus,  and  after  him  by  Memnon's 
brother-in-law,  Artabazus,  in  his  absence,  Arsites 
now  presided,  with  the  title,  as  given  by  Arrian, 
corresponding  with  ours  of  lieutenant*-govemoi^* 
Alexander,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Gre- 
cian settlements  soudiward,  to  avoid  ttie  heights  of 
Ida,  was  necessarily  to  stretch  tar  eastward,  and 
begin  even  in  a  northerly  direction.  Percote  is 
mentioned  as  the  town  first  in  his  way.  Lampsacus 
next,  a  considerable  Grecian  city  on  the  Propontis, 
was  not  friendly.  A  mutual  interest  having  led  it 
to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  satrap,  Memnon's 
influence  would  easily  prevail  there  ;  and  its  popu* 
lation  was  numerous  enough,  and  its  walls  strong 
enough,  to  inable  it  to  dare  a  siege.  Alexander, 
therefore,  to  whom  quick  progre^  was  highly^ 
importaint,  leaving  it  on  hb  left,  proceeded  by^ 
Hermotus  to  Colons. 

The  direction  thus  taken,  and  die  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  pursued,  seem  to  have  suprized  as 
they  alarmed  Arsites,  and  all  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces bordering  on  his  satrapy.  Spithridates', 
ruling  the  extensive  and  rich  country-,  formeriy  the 
kingdom  of  Croesus,  and  afterward  the  satrapy,  of 
Tissaphernes,  had  probably  expected  that  Men- 
tor's military  force  and  military  talents,  and  the 

«  Arrian,  in<itliDg  Spithridates  r^;  JMiag  xat  Hwlag  ^argnrng, 
adds,  xai  'AptfiVijf  h  f^c  ftglg  *£XXiqtf4roW^  ^ftyiojg  Craj^oC-  de 
ezped.  Alei.  1.  1.  c.  13. 

^  In  Qiodorus^a  orthoj^raplgr  Sj»ithr<ib9te9. 
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walb  of  the  iSolian  Greek  towns  yet  in  the  Per*  sect. 
sian  interest,  would  long  employ  Alexander  before 
he  could  reach  Ionia,  which  was  an  appendage  of 
his  satrapy  ;  and  that,  before  danger  could  approach 
any  part  of  his  country,  beyond  that  held  by 
Greeks,  a  royal  army,  might  arrive  to  overwhelm 
the  daring  invader.  The  military  force  on  which 
a  Persian  governor  depended  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  his  country,  as  we  have  formerly  observed, 
was  principally  cavalry.  Spithridates,  and  four 
other  eminent  men,  by  Arrian  intitled  generals 
(apparently  governors  of  districts,  who  commanded 
each  the  troops  of  his  district)  hastened,  with  all 
the  force  they  could  collect,  to  support  Arsites. 
Meanwhile  Memnon's  activity  appears  to  have 
equalled  or  even  exceeded  Alexander's.  Having 
ascertained  the  hostile  army's  course,  with  his 
heavy-armed  Grecian  foot  he  outstripped  its  march, 
and  joined  the  satraps  at  Zeleia  in  Bithynia.  Pos* 
sibly  the  heights  of  Ida  afibrded  him  a  shorter  way, 
which,  tho  rugged  and  difficult,  might  be  well-* 
known  to  him  or  those  under  him»  The  army,  thus 
assembled  to  oppose  Alexander,  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  of  twenty  thousand  Persian  cavalry, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  of  regular  heavy-armed 
foot ;  not  probably  all  Greeks,  for  among  Grecian 
mercenarv  soldiers  men  of  various  nations  were 
often  admitted,  but  all  trained  in  the  Grecian 
discipline  of  the  phalanx.  The  light-armed  foot, 
after  the  common  practice  of  the  Grecian  military 
writers  in  stating  numbers,  Arrian  has  omitted  to 
noticed    Probably  they  were   several  thousands, 

'  This  we  have  had  occasioo  formerly  to  ohserve  of  hoth 
Thncydldes^^nd  Xenophon,  and  thus  there  is  in  Arrian^s  ac- 
couDt  no  absolute  contradiction  of  Diodorus,  who  makes  the 
infantxy  a  hundred  thousand.    Vol  that  |t  seems  pro- 
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CHAf .  the  time  and  cirettmstancM  would  not  have  aerved 
fpr  assembling  them  in  numbers  equal  to  their 
usual  .proportion  in  Persian  armies. 

Arrian,  generally  scrupulous,  has  undertaken  to 
atate  what  passed  at  a  council  of  war,  of  which 
Memnon  was  a  member,  through  whose  commu- 
nication indeed  it  may  have  become  known. 
Memnon,  he  says,  delivering  his  opinion  to  the 
council,  said,  *  We  are  considerably  outnumbered 

*  by  the  enemy  in  regular  infantry*     I  cannot  there* 

*  fore  recommend  a  battle  against  a  very  superim* 
'  force  of  the  best  disciplined  troops,  commanded 
'  by  the  most  practised  officers  in  the  world.  A 
\  great  superiority  in  cavalry  is  our  advanti^,  and 
^  it  should  be  used.     The  enemy,  if  he  advances^ 

*  should  be  allowed  neither  to  eat  nor  rest.    Our 

bable  the  fig^hting  men  were  so  many.  But  Herodotus,  in  ena* 
merating  the  army  under  Xerxes,  not  only  specifies  the  light- 
armed  soldiers,  but  also  the  followers  of  the  camp ;  often,  in 
Asiatic  camps^  more  numerous  than  the  %htiQg-men.  Thui 
the  army  at  Zeleia  may  have  been  of  the  full  number  reported 
by  Diodorus. 

That  Arrian  in  stating  the  foot  of  the  amy  at  Zelaia  as  near 
twenty  thousand,  meant  to  speak  of  heavy-armed  foot  only, 
Greeks,  or  armed  and  trained  in  the  Grecian  discipline,  I  think 
sufficiently  evident  in  a  collation  of  his  expressions :  *  The 
^  Persian  generals  incamped  at  Zeleia'  be  says,  fpn  ri  ftm^ 
J3ap€apix^  xairnJg  "EXXii^i  r^Hg  fMO'^opM^.  1.  1.  c.  13,  ana  these 

Shrases  follow,  JlspifCjv  Si  W^srg  ptsv  jj|(focy  ig  A^lxupiovc,  {mi 
I  ars^M  futf^o^opoi  iikiyw  d^ro^ovli^  Si^iMtfibw.  c.  15.  fivouf  royg 
fMtf^o9opou(,  c.  17.  rou;  fMT^o^opouf  "EKKi/fyof^  p.  36.  Among  the 
y4^o^^fovs  "EXXvivo^,  we  know  from  Xenophon,  men  not  of 
Grecian  birth  were  often  admitted :  but  ^voi  |Mtfdo9opoi  seems 
to  haye  been  a  description  for  none  but  heavy-armed  soMieca 
trained  in  the  Grecian  manner,  mostly  Greeks,  or  passing  for 
such.  The  heayy-armed  mercenary  Greeks  of  Alexander's 
army  are  termed  by  Arrian  |mi  fMir^o^opM. 

Gronovius'  proposed   amendment  oi  the.  monstrous  state 
ment  in  our  copies  of  Justin,  making  the  Persian  infantry,  at 
the  insuing  battle,  six  hundred  thousand,  is  ingenious,  and  it 
may  be  but  justice  even  to  a  writer  so  given  to  extravi^;aoce 
as  Justin^  to  reckon  It  probable. 


*  hones'  feet  would  suffice  to  destroy  the  harvest 

*  growing  in  his  way ;   and  even  if  towns  could 

*  aflbrd  him  shelter  buA  refreshment  they  should 

*  not  be  spared.'    Arsites  exclaimed  against  this: 

*  It  is  our  duty/  he  said,  *  with  the  ample  means 

*  we   possess,  to  protect  those  committed  to  our 

*  care  ;  nor  will  I  patiendy  suffer  a  single  house 

*  or  a  single  inhabitant  within  my  province  to  be 

*  injured/     In  this  sentiment  the  other    Persian 
generals  concurred. 

It  is  evident,  from  Arrian's  narrative,  that  he 
reckoned  Memnon's  counsel  wise  ;  and  Alexander'^ 
advance,  undertaken  perhaps  in  some  confidence 
that  a  Uow  might  be  struck  against  the  satraps 
before  Memnon  could  bring  his  regular  infantry 
to  their  support,  highly  hazardous,  if  not  eveii  rash. 
He  thought  that  Alexander's  army  might  have  been 
effisctually  stopped,  if  not  even  destroyed,  by  the  ex- 
ecution of  Memnon's  plan^.    The  Persian  generals, 

•  Memnon's  oaght,  I  suppose,  to  be  the  plan  for  England, 
should  an  enemy  ever,  in  any  great  force,'  invade  our  iland. 
Even  should  It  be  our  misfortune  that  he  commanded  the  sea^ 
and  could  pour  successive  myriads  of  infantry  upon  us^  our 
management  still  must  be  wretched  if-  we  could  not  maintain 
the  Persian  superiority  against  him.  We  should  be  beyond 
measure  superior  in  cavalry  and  in  artUlery.  Landing  should 
of  course  be  diligently  watched  and  vigorously  opposed.  But, 
that  once  effected,  no  battle  should  be  fought.  A  battle  might 
be  desirable  for  the  commanding  generaPs  fame,  but  at  no  rate 
ibr  the  nation^s  good.  Whichever  way  the  invader  turned 
from  the  coast,  the  country  should  be  waste  before  falm.  A 
superior  cavalry  should  attend  all  his  steps;  he  should  find 
nothing  to  eat,  and  he  should  never  sleep  in  quiet.  The  more 
his  myriads  the  sooner  he  would  starve.  Nearly  thus,  after 
so  many  battles  in  which  Roman  generals,  eager  for  fame,  lost 
their  armies  and  their  lives,  and  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  Fabius  baffled  Hannibal ;  and  thus,  before  him,  without 
the  glory  of  a  battle,  Gylippus  destroyed  the  Athenian  army 
in  Sicily.  When  invasion  was  expected  from  Bonaparte, 
measures  in  pursuance  of  such  a  system,  at  first  emestly 
recommended  by  government,  and  zealously  put  forward  by 
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CHAP,   be  sajTB,  vrtre  jealous  of  Memnon ;  not  stfepecting 

^^^''    him  of  infidelity  to  the  cause  he  had  engaged  in ; 

but,  knowing  die  king  valued  him  highly  for  hi» 

military  talents,  they  supposed  he  would  desire  a 

protracted  war,  that  the  need  of  his  services  might 

not  cease*    On  the  other  hand  personal  motives  for 

the  determination  of  the  Persian  chiefs  are  obvious ; 

but  mixed    with  considerations    both   of   public 

welfare,  and  of  the  special  interests  of  the  crown, 

committed  to  their  charge.     Their  vassal's  property 

and  their  own  would  sufier  from  the  execution  of 

Memnon's  plan ;   with  them  the  king's  revenue 

must  also  suflfer ;  distress  must  come  upon  tbou* 

sands,  for  whose  relief  no  provision  had  been,  nor 

perhaps  could  be,  in  adequate  amount,  made ;  andf 

should  the  completest  success  against  the  enemy 

follow,  whether  they  might  most  incur  the  appro* 

bation  or  indignation  of  the  distant  court  for  the 

means,  was  perhaps  a  question  for  their  serious 

consideration.    Jealousy  then  of  a  foreiner  in  high 

command,  whatever  his  merit,  could  only  in   very 

extraordinary  circumstances,  in  any  country,   be 

otherwise  than  patriotic  and  reasonable.    The  sen-' 

timents  of  Arsites  were  accordingly  approved  as 

becoming  a  Persian  patriot,  and  it  was  resolved  to 

give  Alexander  battle. 

Near  Zeleia  an  advantageous  position  offered 
itself  at  the  ford  of  the  river  Granicus,  which 
seems,  in  Arrian's  account,  who  knew  the  country, 
to  have  been  the  only  passage  of  that  river,  reddily 
practicable  for  an  army,  between  the  highlands  of 
Ida,  where  it  has  its  source,  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
Issuing  frcHn  the  heights  at  once  a  plentiful  stream, 

the  country,  were  suddenly  countermanded,  and  a  contrary 
purpose  declared ;  at  which  1  must  own  1  wondered  and 
shuddered.  Those  who  then  led  our  military  councils  were 
not  Wellingtons. 
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it  crosses  the  .plainer  country  in  a  deep  and  rocky  sect. 
channeL  At  the  ford  it  is  still  rapid,  and  of  ^^' 
varying  depth,  with  loose  stones  in  its  bed.  But 
there  the  rocks  of  the  right  bank  receding,  leave 
a  low  flat,  in  the  dialect  of  the  north  of  England, 
where,  the  thing  is  familiar,  a  haugh^^,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  tho  of  length  against  the  stream, 
no  more  than  that  the  Persian  cavalry,  in  line, 
might  occupy  nearly  the  whole  bank,  from  where 
the  cliff  recedes,  to  where  it  again  meets  the  waten 
The  Persian  generals  then,  confident  in  their  native 
strength,  and  perhaps  most  of  them  licde  knowing, 
from  any , .experience  of  their  own,  .the  value  of 
their  Grecian  £6ot,  occupied  the  flat  with  their 
cavalry,  and  placed  the  Greeks,  as  a  reserve,  on 
the  higher  ground  behind  it,  the  boundary  of  the 
torrent's  violence  in  winter  floods.    The  immediate  Arr.  1. 1. 

c    1*7 

command  of  this  powerful  :  body  of  foot  was 
committed  to  a  Persian  general,  Omares,  while 
Memnon  was  with  the  Persian  generals  at  the  head 
of  the  left  wing  of  their  cavalry ;  whether  desired 
for  his  advice,  or  rather  required  through  jealousy, 
as  may  seem  indicated  by  the  circumstance,  added 
by  Arrian,  that  his  sons  were  with  him  there'^ 

Alexander  approaching  the  ford  early  in  the  day, 
'and  informed  by  his  forerunners  of  the  enemy's 
position,    hastened   with    some    of    his  priuicipal 

.  *^  This  word,  lost  in  the  common  speech  of  the  south,  re* 
mains  neyertheless  in  names  of  places,  with  raried  orthogra* 
p&y,  Howe,  IvinglH>e,>]>iton  Hoo,  and  others. 

.  ^^  Diodorns  says  that  Memnon  was  associated  with  a  Persian 
general,  the  satrap  Arsamenes,  in  the  command  of  that  wing ; 
fDiod.  I.  17.  c.  19.)  which  Arrian^s  account  neither  contradicts 
nor  warrants,  hot  leares  it  at  least  doubtful  whether  Mennon 
had  any  command.  What  has  led  Guischardt,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  battle  of'  the  GranicUs,  to  attribute  to  Memnon  the 
eominand  in  chief  there,  he  has  not  said,  and  I  have  been 
Dnable  to  discover. 

. .  VOL.  Vli.  •  -44 
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CHAP,  officers  to  examine  it  Pamienio,  observing  tbc 
•  difficulties  presented,  recommended  incamping  for 
the  night,  in  expectation  that  the  enemy,  inferiof" 
in  infantry,  would  leave  (he  passage  free  before 
morning.  Against  this  Alexander  urged  *  the  ad- 
'  vantage,  for  the  great  business  they  had  undir- 

*  taken,    of  beginning   with  a  blow    that    might 

*  surprize  and  terrify,  and  the  importance  of  not 

*  allowing  the  long-established  opinion  of  Greciiin 

*  superiority  to  slacken  for  a  moment.'  But  what 
Memnon  had  recommended  in  the  Persian  council 
of  war  would  hardly  escape  Parmenio,  nor  probably 
Alexander;  who,  with  a  most  acute  mind,  had 
alreddy,  for  his  years,  large  experience  in  military 
command.  The  opportunity  which  was  offi^rid 
for  a  battle,  once  missed,  might  not  be  found  agaiff, 
and  the  greater  difficulties  and  dangers  that  Mem- 
non's  advice  would  have  prepared,  might  remain 
for  them.  Alexander  resolved  immediately  to  make 
the  attack  which  the  Persians  appeared  resolved  lb 
wait  for. 

On  his  side  of  the  river  it  appears  the  bank 
offisred  no  material  obstacle  to  regular  formation  at 
his  choice.  With  the  purpose  then  of  forcing  the 
passage,  he  gave  his  line  an  extent,  as  nearly  as 
inight  be,  commensurate  with  the  enemy's ;  hiS 
horse  holding  the  extreme  of  each  wing.  On  hii 
farthest  right,  which  was  first  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  he  placed  that  superior  body  of 
heavy  cavalrj'  intitled  the  royal  companions.  To 
prepare  for  the  attack  by  these,  and  supported,  they 
were  attended  by  the  Agrians,  middle-armed,  emi- 
nent for  skill  with  the  dart,  and  by  the  whole  bodf 
of  bowmen.  Parmenio's  eldest  son,  Philotas, 
commanded  all.  Next  in  the  line  were  the  Mace- 
donian heavy  horse,  and  that  commanded  by  So- 
crates, with  the  Paeonian  middle-armed,  all  under 
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Amyntas  son  of  Arrhabaeus.  Adjoining  these 
yrcre  a  select  body  of  the  royal  companion-infantry, 
styled  hypaspists^*,  under  Nicanor,  Parmenio's 
second  son.  The  phalanges  held  the  center, 
under  Perdiccas  son  of  Orontas,  Coenus  son  of 
Polemocnttes,  Craterus  son  of  Alexander,  Melea- 
gcr  son  of  Neoptolemus",  Amyntas  son  of  Andro- 
menes,  and  Philip  son  of  Amyntas ;  names,  for 
their  recurrence  in  the  sequel,  deserving  notice 
here^\  Next  the  phalanges,  on  the  left,  was  the 
Thracian  horse,  under  Agathon ;  then  the  auxiliary 
Grecian  horse  of  the  republics  south  of  Thessaly  : 
the  extreme  of  the  left  wing  was  held  by  the  Thes- 
salian  horse,  under  Callas  son  of  Harpalus,  who 
had  ^distinguished  himself  in  service  under  Par- 
menio,  in  ^olia.  All  the  light-armed  of  the  army 
thus  were  given  to  the  right  wing,  to  check  the 

1'  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  what  distinguished  the 
hypaspist  from  the  phalangite,  the  ordinary  hoplite  or  heavy- 
armed.  Gronovios,  giving  for  ^muif^i^f  the  Latin  seuiatui^  and 
the  lexicographers  armiger^  are  unsatisfactory.  Guischardt 
has  supposed  that  the  hypaspist,  tho  bearing  a  proper  panoply, 
was  altogether  lighter  armed  than  the  ordinary  hoplite ; 
on  what  anthority  he  has  not  said,  and  I  have  not  found ; 
unless  the  circumstance  that  the  hypaspists  were  always 
among  Alexander's  chosen  bodies  for  rapid  enterprize  might 
be  reckoned  a  sufficient  foundation.  But  we  have  formerly 
pbserved,  after  Xenpphon,  young  Lacedemonians  so  excelling 
in  vigor  of  limb  and  practice  in  arms,  as,  with  all  the  incum- 
brance of  the  arms  of  the  phalanx,  to  overtake  their  lighter 
armed  enen^es  in  flight ;  and  Ari^ian  mentions,  on  many  oc- 
casions, Alexander's  selecting  the  more  active  and  vigorous 
of  his  phalangites  to  attend  him,  togeth<?r  with  the  hypas- 
pists, for  rapid  and  rugged  marches.  The  question  therefore 
remains  whether  the  hypaspist  was  chosen  for  his  lighter 
armor,  or  for  his  superior  power  to  carry  the  heavier. 

^'  Meleager  is  afterward  so  described :  to  his  name  alone 
his  father's  is  not  added  here. 

^"^  The  account  of  the  phalanges,  in  our  copies  of  Arrian,  is 
rather  confused,  but  I  think  he  has  meant  to  number  six,  as  in 
the  ^ext  above. 
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CHAP,  enemy's  efforts  against  that  division  of  the  cavafay 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  *  first 
impression. 

The  custom  of  war  of  the  heroic  ages,  when  the 
chief  generals  were  the  most  forward  combatants, 
remained,  in  large  amount,  to  the  most  polished 
times  of  Greece.  Brasidas  we  have  seen,  in  the 
days  of  Thucydides,  and  in  those  of  Xenophon, 
even  the  sage  Epameinondas,  when  on  his  life  the 
fortune  of  his  party  throughout  Greece  dep6aded« 
so  fell.  Among  the  Persians  the  prowess  of  the 
satrap  Phamabazus,  and  still  more  the  death  of 
the  younger  Cyrus,  are  eminent  examples.  But 
yet  more  recently,  and  especially  more  an  example 
for  Alexander,  his  father  Philip,'  according  to.  the 
unsuspicious  testimony  of  the  hostile  great  orator, 
had  been  wounded  in  batde  in  every  part  of  hiB 
body.  Such  example  a  youth  like  Alexander, 
exulting  in  vigor  of  mind  and  limb,  would  not  be 
backward  to  foUow.  Modem  weapons  have  pro- 
duced a  necessity  for  the  modern  practice  of  ge- 
nerals, in  land-service,  to  observe  and  direct  from 
a  distance  comparatively  secure.  But,  in  naval 
war,  the  commander  of  the  largest  fleet,  like  the 
genemls  of  old,  in  no  situation  df  advantage  to  see 
and  direct,  such  still  is  imperious  custom,  mixes 
in  battle  equally  with  the  lowest  seaman.  Alex- 
ander accordingly,  committing  the  command  of  the 
left  wing  of  his  army  to  Parmenio,  took  himself 
the  immediate  lead  of  the  right ;  which,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  concerted  plan,  was  first  to  meet  the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  generals,  watching,  from 
the  opposite  bank,  all  movements,  gathered,  from 
the  splendor  of  the  armor  and  habiliments  of 
Alexander,  and  his  immediate    attendants,    where 
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he  had  his  station ;  and/  as  far  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  they  drew  their  choicest 
troops  toward  that  point.  This  movement  could 
not  be  so  made  as  to*  be  unobserved  from  the  Gre* 
cian  army;  and,  its  purpose' being  conjectured, 
Alexander  was  confirmed  by  it  in  his  plafi.  Could 
he  defeat  that  part  of  the  hostile  force/  he  trusted^' 
judging  from  large  and  able  '  information  of  the 
character  of  Asiatic  armies,  that  the  rest  would 
not  long  stand.  *    ' 

An  advanced  body,  infantry  with  cavalry,  the 
former  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhabaeus,  the  lat«' 
ter  under  Ptolemy  son  of  Philip,  crossed'  the  river 
first,  and  began  the  battle.  The  Persian  cavalry 
carried  javelins,  light  enough  to  be  thrown  by  the 
arm,  in  which  then,  as  still  at  this  day,  being 
trained  to  it  from  early  youth, '  they  were  highly 
dexterous.  In  closing  they  mostly  used  the  cime* 
ter.  The  Grecian  horseman  carried  a  lance  for 
dose  action,  but  no  missile  weapon.  *  The  Grecian 
advanced  bodies  were  received  with  such  firmness, 
by  numbers  very  superior,  on  ground  of  great  ad- 
vantage, that  they  were  quickly  compelled  to  retire, 
with  considerable  loss.  Nevertheless  the  employ- 
ment they  gave,  inabled  the  main  body,  led  by 
Alexander  himself,  to  cross  the  more  quietly.  But 
on  approaching  the  bank  it  suffered,  and  on  reach- 
ing it  was  so  met  in  stationary  fight  that,  Arrian, 
following  the  account  of  the  Macedonian  generals, 
characterizes  the  action  by  comparing  it  to  a  con- 
test of  heavy-armed  infantry.  Alexander's  lance 
was  disabled.  Turning  to  Aretes,  his  master  of 
the  horse^^,  for  another,  that  officer  could  only  show 

^^  AvaSoXfu;  rCjv  fitufO^ntuv  is  the  title  of  Alexander's  atten- 
dant, which  it  has  been  ventured  so  to  render. 
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CHAP,  him  one  equally  injured,  so  warmly  had  he  also 
^^^^'  been  ingaged.  The  extraordinary  skill  of  the 
Persian  horsemen,  to  disable  an  enemy's  lance, 
has  heretofore  occurred  for  notice  in  Xenophon's 
Ch.  S4. 1.  account  of  an  action  where  he  was  ineaged  under 
Hiitoiy.  Agesilaus.  There  the  Persian,  hardly  equal  in 
numbers^  as  the  candid  historian  allows,  overbore 
the  Grecian  cavalry ;  but  these  were  Asiatic  Greeks^ 
and  very  recently  raised.  The  very  su{ierior  prac- 
tice of  those  under  Alexander,  animated  by  his 
es^mple,  gave  prevalence  to  their  superior  forma- 
tion and  superior  weapons  against  very  supeirior 
numbers,  and  the  Persians  gave  w^y. 

Sing^ularly  formidable  in  desultory  action  with  a 
l^ge  field,  the  Persian  cavalry,  tho  they  would 
sometimes  charge  in  a  sort  of  column,  a^  in  the 
battle  noticed  from  Xenophon,  seem  to  have  been 
quite  unqualified  by  their  discipline  to  chargp  in 
line.  But,  if  a  discharge  of  jave4ns  on  a  gallop, 
or,  at  most,  a  rush  afterward  at  a  point,  4id  not 
break  the  enemy,  so  excellently  were  their  horses 
trained  to  stop  and  wheel,  that  they  would  instantly 
withdraw  on  a  gallop,  confident  of  outstripping  pur- 
suit, and  prepared  to  turn  and  renew  action  in  ^eir 
own  desultory  way* 

A  short  leisure  was  thus  aflbrded  to  Alexander, 
and  Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  of  the  band  of  royal 
companions,  wa$  the  first  to  supply  him  with  a 
sound  lance.  Hardly  sooner  was  he  thus  provided 
than  he  observed  a  powerful  body  of  Persian 
horse  returning  to  charge,  and  a  leading  officer 
considerably  advanced  before  it.  In  the  warmth 
of  mind  of  the  moment  he  rode  onward  so  hastily, 
that,  before  his  attendants  could  join  him,  he  bad, 
with  his  lance,  killed  the  leading  officer,  but, 
almost  in  the  same  instant,  lost  part  of  his  helmet 
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by  a  stroke  from  another^s  sword,  whom  yet,  with  sect. 
his  shortened  lance  he  killed  also.  Nearly  sur-  ,,>4i^ 
rounded  now  by  enemies,  one  of  them  was  aiming 
a  sword-stroke  at  him,  which  might  have  beeii 
fatal,  when  Cleitus  son  of  Dropis,  one  of  his  lords 
of  the  body-guard,  arrived  so  critically  as  to  disable 
the  uplifted  arm  by  a  wound  in  the  shoulder. 
It  was  afterward  found  that  the  first  killed  by 
Alexander  was  Mithridates,  a  son-in-law  of  Darius, 
Commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army,  the  second 
Rosaces,  a  man  of  great  eminence  ;  and  the  officer 
wounded  by  Cleitus  was  Spithridates,  satrap  oC 
Lydia,  who  died,  not  long  after,  of  the  wound.* 
So  the  Persian  great  stiH  held  it  their  office  to  be 
foremost  in  battle^  and  so,  beyond  just  policy,  they 
performed  the  supposed  duty. 

Through  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  cavalry  first 
ingaged,  and  the  check  in  their  return  to  onset,  by 
the  death  of  their  principal  officers,  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  army  had  leisure  to  gain  footing  on 
the  plain  ground  of  the  meadow.  Meanwhile  the 
left  wing,  under  Parmenio,  had  severe  contest  with 
the  Persian  ricrht.  In  this  contest  the  Thessa-  Diod.1.17. 
Bans,  always  esteemed  among  the  best  of  Grecian 
cavalry,  particularly  dii^tinguished  themselves  ;  and 
the  Persians,  weakened,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
strengthen  their  other  wing,  were  compelled  to  give 
way**.     Through   the   employment  given   by  the 

*•  Tho  it  may  be  hardly  too  much  to  say,  of  the  numerous 
descriptions  of  battles  which  remain  to  us  from  Diodorus,  that 
not  one  is  altogether  rational,  yet  credit  seemingly  may  be 
given  him  for  his  testimony  to  the  discipline  of  the  Thessalian 
horse,  and  the  credit  it  gained  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus. 
Arrian  has  wholly  omitted  notice  of  what  was  done  by  the 
wing  under  Parmenio;  perhaps  because  the  generals,  to 
whose  accounts  he  trusted,  had  described  only  what  they 
were  witnesses  to  in  the  right.    But  It  may  be  ventured  to 
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oliAf.  Xhessftlians,  the  Grecian  infantry  of  the  left  wing 
^^'*  crowed  the  river  with  little  loss,  and  formed  on  the 
meadow  in  regular  order.  The  Persian  cavalry^ 
plied  with  missile  weapons  by  the  Grecian  light 
troops,  while  the  protended  spears^were  advancing, 
haying  looked  in  vain  for  example  or  orders  from 
their  officers,  killed  or  disabled,  presently  took  to 
disorderly  flight. 
Arr.  1. 1.  The  infontry  thus  abandoned,  was  however, 
alone,  a  formidable  army,  but  it  wanted  a  head. 
The  Persian,  Qmares,  its  commander,  probably  un« 
versed  in.  Grecian  tactics,  and,  in  Arrian's  account, 
W^mpared:  by  instructions  or  previous  concert  for 
the.  circumstances,  was  at  a  loss  for  measwes^^ 
Nevertheless  he  stood,  and  the  troops  under  him 
stood,  where  they  had  been  stationed,  witnesses 
of  the  flight  of  the  cavalry  which  should  have 
.  rallied,  if  not  for  farther  acdon  ,by  itself,  yet  for 
their  support,,  and  witnesses  also  of  their  enemy's 
measures  for  attackii^  them.  -  Alexander,  allowing 
no  distant  pursuit  of  the  defeated  cavalry,  collected 
his  troc^s,  and,  according  to  the  practice  intro- 
duced by  Epameinpndas  and  adopted^  by  Philip,^ 
directed  hi^  attack  not  against  the  whple  line,  but, 
with  A  condensed  force,  against  the  center  of  the 
Persian  Greeks.  Their  resistance  was  brave,  but 
unavailing.  Presently  broken,  through  the  superior 
conduct  of  their  enemy,'  his  cayalry  fell  upon  theic 
disordered  ranks.    To  rally  then  was  impossible ; 

add,  of  Diodorus  that  this  part  of  hifl  compilation  is  among 
those  for  which  he  has  heen  most  fortunate  in  his  choice  of 
authorities ;  and  what  he  has  related  of  the  battle  of  the 
Granlcus,  soppljing  Arrian^s  deficiency,  harmonizes  with  all 
that  Arrian  has  related. 

€tfoc  ^  ro  ^r^urov  ^&p(^,  hofKi^  fjboXXov  ri  cou  ^tapiKJayw  4  'Ktyttffi^ 
/ScSoi^  fy^i'  Arr.  1.  1.  c.  17.  , 


V>  fly  Useless ;  and  quarter  was  little  given*    About    sect. 
two  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  made  prisoners,      ^^' 
wounded,  or  falling  as  if  wounded,  and  so  avoiding 
the  immediate  fury  of  pursuers.     Thus  Alexander's 
victory  was  complete. 

The  number  slain,  of  the  Persian  army  alto- 
gether, Arrian  has  not  undertaken  to  say ;  whence 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  those  who  have  under^ 
taken  it  had  no  good  authority  to  follow.  But, 
in  his  and  in  all  accounts,  the  loss,  whatever  in 
numbers,  was  important  in  quality.  Nine  men, 
of  great  eminence,  are  named  as  having  fallen. 
Spithridates,  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  Rosaces, 
said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  his  brother,  and 
Mithridates,  the  king's  son*in-|aw,  have  been  al^r 
rtddy  mentioned.  Pharnaces,  the  queen's  brother, 
Arbupales,  described  by  Arrian  as  of  the  royal 
ftmily,  Mithrobuzanes^,  satrap  of  Cappadocia, 
Omares,  commander  of  the  mercenaries,  and  two 
Other  generals,  are  also,  in  Arrian's  list  of  the  killed 
in  the  field.  Arsltes,  that  writer  adds,  having  fled 
tp  the  capital  of  his  satrapy,  unable  to  bear  the 
oonstderation  that  his  advice,  prevailing  in  the 
oouiicil  of  war,  had  produced  so  great  a  calamity, 
Added  himself  with  his  own  hand  to  the  number  of 
great  officers  lost. 

On  the  Grecian  side  none  of  the  rank  of  general, 
but  no  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  order  of  com- 
panions, apparently  most  in  the  contest  about  Alex- 
ander's  person,  were  killed.  Of  the  other  cavalry 
little  more  than  sixty  are  said  by  Arrian  to  have 
Ulen,  and  of  the  infantry,  only  about  thirty ;  num- 
bers for  which,  likely  enough,  he  had  the  authority 
of  Macedonian  generals,  yet,  judging  from  his  own 

1^  Otherwise  written  Mithrobarzanes. 

VOL.  vn.  45 
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CHAP,   iaccount  of  the  action,  probably  much  extenuated. 

jCLvi.  Funeral  honors  for  the  slain  were  Alexander's  next 
care ;  in  which  nothing  that  could  gratify  their 
surviving  friends,  and  excite  emulation  among 
their  surviving  comrades  in  arms,  was  omitted. 
The  substantial  reward  of  perpetual  immunity  from 
taxes  (what  taxes  indeed  we  should  be  glad  to 
know)  for  their  parents  and  posterity,  would  espe- 
cially engage  the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  the 
more  considerate  among  them.  The  twenty-five 
companions  were  honored  by  employing  the  cele- 
brated Lysippus  to  represent  them  in  statues  of 
brass,  which  were  placed  in  the  city  of  Dium  in 
Macedonia.  Liberality  was  extended,  against  the 
common  practice  of  the  Grecian  republics,  even  to 
enemies  :  the  rite  of  burial  was  performed  for  the 
Persian  slain,  and  even  for  the  mercenaries  in  the 
Persian  service  ;  tho  the  survivors  of  these,  pri- 
soners, as  traitors  to  their  country  taken  in  the 
actual  use  of  arms  against  it,  were  condemned  to 
slavery.  They  were  of  various  Grecian  republics ; 
some  Athenians.  To  the  wounded  of  his  own 
army  Alexander  gave  the  most  flattering  personal 
attention.  Not  only  he  saw  that  whatever  their 
cases  needed  was  supplied,  but  inquired  of  each 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  and  incouraged 
the  boastful  tale  of  their  several  deeds. 

To  send  home  report  of  a  victory  so  glorious, 
obtained  with  loss,  not  indeed  satisfactorily  reported 
to  us,  yet,  for  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  probably 
altogether  small,  was  a  grateful  part  of  the  business 
before  him.  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  his  hereditary 
friends  there,  those  who  had  honored  his  father, 
and  whom  his  father  had  honored,  as  well  as  for 
their  leading  influence  among  the  republics,  was 
perhaps  intitled  jto  his  distinguishing  attention,  and 
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received  it     Three  hundred  complete  suits  of  Per-    sect. 
sian    armor    sent  as  a  present   to   the   Athenian 
people,  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Minerva^ 
with   this  inscription,  Alexander,   son   of  philip, 

AND    THE    GREEKS,    EXCEPTING     THE    LACEDEMONIANS, 
OFFER  THESE,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BARBARIANS  OF  ASIA^'. 

^^  The  origio  of  the  name  of  Asia  is  utterly  uncertain,  but, 
alreddy  in  the  time  of  the  father  of  profane  history,  it  appears 
to  hare  desigpaated  among  the  Greeks  the  continent  now  so 
called,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known.  He  distinguishes  the 
country  «lnce  called  Lesser  Asia,  by  the  description  of  Asia 
within  the  Halys. 

Nevertheless  the  name  Asia  has  been  used  by  later  antient 
writers  with  various  narrower  significations,  a  matter  not  un- 
necessary to  be  adverted  to  for  duly  understanding  them.  The 
diligent  authors  of  the  antient  universal  history  have  collected 
those  significations.  Names  of  countries  have  mostly  origi- 
nated from  the  names  of  the  people  possessing  them,  and  have 
been  extended,  or  contracted  or  changed,  as  possession  has 
altered.  Thus  Ghraecia  had  Its  name  from  the  Greeks,  and 
within  It,  Laconia,  Boeotia,  Acaroanla,  Thessaly  and  Macedo- 
nia, from  their  possessors  the  Lacons,  Bceots,  Acamans, 
Thessals  and  Macedons.  In  more  modem  times  England  and 
France  so  obtained  their  present  names.  That  longer  form  of 
those  Grecian  names  which  would  indicate  the  people  to  have 
had  them  from  the  name  of  the  country,  instead  of  giving  their 
name  to  the  country,  has  been  the  produce  of  modem  mshion 
only.  Nevertheless  many  antient  people  have  gained  names 
from  the  places  they  inhabited.  Thus  Peloponnesian  became 
a  collective  name  for  all  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Peloponnesus.  The  names  Spartkt,  or  Spartan,  and 
Lacedaemonian,  distinguished  those  Lacons  who  inhabited- 
Sparta  or  Lacedaemon.  The  Dorians  who  obtahied  possession 
of  Corinth  were  called  Corinthians ;  and  when  Athens  ac- 
quired renown,  those  previously  called  Attics  took  the  name 
generally  of  their  capital,  and  were  called  Athenians. 
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Mtath  into  Lydia :  Svnnnder  0/  Sardu :  Cireumittuuei  of  EpHtnu 
md  other  .OreoiM  CiHu  of  Jigia.  Oppo§Ui9n  of  MOUmm  :  LtH 
arrival  of  the  Persian  fitzt :  MUetui  taken,  Eficimejf  of  the 
Persian  fleet  obviated  by  Meaeuree  ashore.  Pecuniary  Dietress  of 
Jilexander. 

CHAP.  Th£  consequences  of  the  victory  of  the  Granicus 
^^'  were  very  great.  It  was  not  a  little  matter  that,  in 
Greece,  the  hopes,  the  influence,  the  activity,  oi 
the  Persian  party  were  instantly  checked*  But  in 
Lesser  Asia  the  result  amounted  to  the  immediate 
conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  that  extensive  and 
rich  country.  The  Persian  cavalry  being  dispersed, 
and  the  Grecian  force  in  the  pay  of  Persia,  the 
largest  to .  that  time  known  in  a  forein  service, 
annihilated,  even  Memnon  was  at  a  loss  for 
resources.  His  situation  indeed,  among  the  satraps, 
after  losing  the  present  support  of  his  brother-in- 
law  Artabazus,  seems  always  to  have  abounded 
with  difficulties.  Apparently  now  he  despaired  of 
iEolia;  no  longer  indeed  important  as  a  frontier 
country,  for  the  victorious  enemy  was  within  the 
frontier.  He  hastened  to  Ionia,  where  his  early 
presence  might  assist  to  lessen  the  impresm>n  of 
the  news  to  arrive,  and  where  his  exertions  might 
most  contribute  to  check  the  conqueror's  progress. 
The  large  satrapy  of  Lower  Phrygia,  including 
Bithynia  and  i£olia,  was  by  the  death  of  Arsites 
so  left  without  a  chief  cs^able  of  directing  effectual 
resistance,  that  Alexander  proceeded  immediately 
to  reward  the  merit  of  Callas,  the  general  com- 
manding his  Thessalian  horse,  by  appointing  him 
to  the  office  and  dignity  of  its  satrap.  Alexander's 
measures  then  were  conciliating  and  politic.     Num- 


bers  of  the  people  had  fled  to    the    mountains:    sect. 
protection  being  promised,  they  returned  to  their       ^* 
houses :  the  Greeks  of  the  town  of  Zeleia,  who 
had  acted  with  the  enemy,  he  pardoned,  as  having 
been   under  compulsion  :   Dascylium,  the  capital 
of  Bithynia,  the  fiivorite  residence  formerly  of  the  ' 
satrap    Pharnabazus,   being  held   by  a  garrison, 
Parmenio  was  detached  against  it :  the  garrison 
withdrew  on  his  approach,  and  the  town  submitted* 
The  revenue  of  the  province  was  then  put  in  course 
to  come  into  the  king  of  Macedonia's    treasury. 
In  the  adjoining  satrapy  of  Lydia,  including  lonia^ 
still  larger  and  richer,  tho  it  had  lost  its  chief, 
Spithridates,  yet  a  Persian  governor,  Mithranes, 
with  a  regular  garrison,  held  the  casde  of  Sardis, 
the  capital.     That  fortress  was  both  by  nature  and 
art  of    uncommon   strength,   and    the    city  had, 
within  its  walls,  a  large  population.      The  wealthy 
Lydians,   indeed  would  desire   to    avoid    war  at 
their  doors ;  perhaps  careless  whether  a  Persian  or 
a    Macedonian    garrison    held    their   castle,  and 
whether  theur  tribute  went  to  Babylon  or  Pella ; 
or  perhaps  they  might  rather  desire  a  change  of 
dominion.     Even  the  satraps  we  have   seen,  as 
feudatory  princes,  often  at  war  with  the  soverein  or 
his  officers,  and,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  avow- 
incr  a  claim  of  right  to  defection:  but  the  officer  Ch.f4.t. 
intrusted  with  the   care  of  a  fortress  of  singular  Hi^ry. 
importance  and  strength,  with  a  competent  military 
force,  was  in   a  different  situation.     Nevertheless 
Alexander,   after    marching    from    the    Granicus 
through  a  great  extent  of  country  as  in  peace,  was 
met,  about  seven  miles  from  Sardis,  by  Mithranes, 
accompanied  by   the  magistracy  of  the  city,  all 
together  throwing  themselves  on  his  mercy  and 
generosity.     How  Mithranes  could  excuse  himself 
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to  his  soverein  and  country  does  not  appear. 
Alexander,  however,  as  policy  would  persuade, 
received  him  well  and  treated  him  with  honor ;  and, 
pursuing  still  his  father's  liberal  system,  gratified 
the  Lydians  by  granting  to  the  whole  kingdom  its 
antient  constitution  and  laws*^. 

Arriving  at  Sardis,  he  ascended  into  the  citadel. 
The  strength  of  that  fortress  ingaged  his  admira- 
tion.  With  any  firmness  of  resistance  it  must  either 
have  delayed  his  farther  progress  most  inconve- 
niently, or  made  it  very  hazardous.  Apparcnriy 
felicitating  himself  on  the  easy  acquisition,  he  re* 
solved  to  build  there  a  temple  to  Jupiter.  He  was 
looking  for  a  situation,  when  a  supervening  thimder- 
shower  fell,  and  with  particular  violence  about  the 
palace  of  the  antient  Lydian  kings.  This  was  es* 
teemed  to  indicate  the  deity's  preference  of  the  spot, 
and  he  ordered  the  temple  to  be  there  erected.  It 
may  seem  however  little  likely  that  a  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  whose  sublime  conception  of  the  one  God, 
in  whom  all  nature  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
being,^  has  been  formerly  noticed,  would  be  very  so- 
licitous about  the  place  where  a  cloud  might  drop, 
unless  through  a  politic  regard  for  the  superstition 
of  the  many,  who  reckoned  the  air,  in  the  division 
of  portions  of  the  world  among  their  numerous 
deities,  the  particular  seat  of  the  reign  of  Jupiter. 

The  pressure  however  of  matters  of  more  serious 
importance  allowed  little  leisure,  in  this  great  capi- 
tal, for  those  of  ceremony  or  amusement.     With  a 

^^  One  caniM)!  but  here  recollect,  and  recollecting  «dmire, 
those  writers,  antient  and  modem,  who  would  represent  Philip 
as  one  of  the  deepest  politicians  the  world  ever  saw,  and  yet 
do  not  scruple  to  impute  to  him  a  conduct  directly  tending  to 
defeat  a  politician's  pnrposeii,  ill  usi^e  to  those  who  betrayed 
an  important  trust  to  serve  him. 
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rapidity  beyond  hope  or  foresight  a  great  dominion 
had  alreddy  been  acquired  behind  the  Grecian 
states ;  those  states  themselves  remaining  yet  under 
the  dominion  of  Persia,  from  which  it  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  expedition  to  deliver  them;  an 
object  now  of  increased  importance,  as,  in  an  ene- 
my's  hands,  they  intercepted  the  communication 
with  the  Grecian  sea.  But  this  object  presented 
no  small  difEculties,  as  in  every  one  of  those  states 
was  a  party,  in  some  a  preponderant  party,  zealous 
for  the  Persian  supremacy,  and  especially  attached 
to  the  able  and  popular  Memhon,  to  whom  the  king 
of  Persia  had  committed  the  chief  command  over 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  every  one* 
also  an  opposing  party  was  not  less  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  especially  in  the  two  most  important 
for  wealth,  population,  and  situation,  Ephesus  and 
Miletus,  circumstances  pressed  for  his  immediate 
attention. 

In  Ephesus,  the  contention  between  an  aristo* 
cratical  or  oligarchal  (for  historians  rarely  distinguish 
them)  ahd  a  democratical  party,  had  been  recently 
violent.  Ionia  is,  by  the  Grecian  writers,  often  in- 
titled  a  satrapy ;  but  at  this  time,  and  indeed  gene- 
rally, Ionia  was  united  with  the  Lydian  satrapy. 
Tho  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  system  of 
the  Persian  government  liberally  to  allow  the  peo- 
ple under  its  extensive  dominion  to  jrule  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  interfering  only  when  its  supre- 
macy was  threatened,  yet  commanders  of  provinces, 
looking,  whether  to  their  own  interest,  or  their 
opinion  of  public  interest,  might  often  contravene 
this  system.  In  Ephesus,  imder  Persian  patronage, 
the  aristocratical  had  been  the  ruling  party.  The 
publication  of  the  late  king  of  Macedonia^  Philip's, 
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CHAF.   dedanitioii  that  he  would  him9elf  pass  into  A^,  to 
^^ilLL,  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  there  from  Persian  bon- 
dage, would  of  oourse  excite  fermentation  of  party 
]x>litics.    Assurance  then  arriving  that  a  force  under 
Parmenio,  esteemed  the  ablest  general  of  the  age, 
had  actually  crossed  the  Heilesp<Hit,  the  democratic 
cal  Ephesians  rose  and  overpowered  their  opponents; 
and  while  Demosthenes  was  endeyoring  tp  persuade 
all  Greece  that   Philip  was  the  most  odious  and 
dreadful  of  tyrants,  they  erected  a  statue  to  him,  as 
the  great  vindicator  of  freedom,  the  patron  of  de« 
mocracy.    As  often  happens  however  in  such  insur-* 
rections,  they  had  ill-judged  their  time*     Memnon, 
•then  commanding  in  £olia,  at  some  hazard  for  that 
province,  repairing  to  Ephesus,  restored  the  supe- 
riority to  the  friends  of  the  Persian  supremacy. 
The  statue  of  Philip  then  was  overthrown,  and  the 
aepulchral  monument  erected  in  honor  of  Heropy- 
thus,  leader  of  the  democratical  cause,  who  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  it,  was  demolished.     No  capital 
execution,  no  exile,  no  personal  severity  of  any 
kind,  appears  to  have  followed  against  the  defeated ; 
but  a  body  of   Grecian  mercenaries  W9S  left  in 
garrison,  {or  the  security  of  the  order  of  things  now 
established.    Memncm's  policy,  liberal  at  the  same 
time  and  vigorous,  might  have  been  eflfectual  for 
Hs  purpose,  but  for  the  battle  of  the  Grapicus,  and 
its  consequences,  Alexander's  rapid  march   south'* 
ward,  the  reddy  submission  of  the  extensive  Persian 
provinces  in  his  way,  and  finally  the  surrender  of 
Sardis,    With  these  unexpected  events  hope  rose 
as  a  meteor  before  the  democratical  party,  and  they 
became  eager  for  a  new  revolution.     The  Grecian 
mercenaries  of  the  garrison,  whom  report  would 
reach  of  the  fate,  both  of  their  fellows  slain  at  the 
Cranicus,  and  of  those  who  survived,  took  alarm* 
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Amyntas  son  of  Antiochus,  a  Macedonian  of  regal  sect. 
descent,  who  had  fled  his  country,  suspected  of  ^''' 
treasonable  practices  against  the  reigning  family, 
was  residing  at  Ephesus  under  Persian  protection. 
In  concert  with  him,  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  they 
betraying  their  ingagement,  he  the  hospitality 
afforded  him,  seized  two  triremes  in  the  harbor  of 
Ephesus,  and  deserted  in  them.  Servile  fear  being 
thus  removed  from  the  many,  no  noble  passion  took 
its  place,  but  democraticai  fury  broke  loose.  Syr- 
phax,  a  leader  of  the  aristocratical  paity,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  temple  (that  so  celebrated  of  Diana, 
tho  not  named,  seems  implied  in  the  historian's  ac- 
oount)  with  his  brother's  children  and  his  own  son. 
Regardless  of  the  sacredness  of  the  asylum,  the 
people  dragged  them  out  and  stoned  them  to  death. 
All  who  had  been  accessary  to  the  invitation  of 
Memnon,  to  the  overthrowing  of  the  statue  of 
Philip,  to  the  destruction  of  the  monument  of  Hero- 
pythus,  with  the  added  imputation  of  spoliation 
of  the  temple,  were  then  demanded  for  massacre,  in 
the  forms  of  democraticai  justice. 

Information  of  these  circumstances  was  hastened 
to  Alexander,  with  solicitation  from  the  triumphant 
party  for  his  support  in  the  superiority,  which 
neither  party  could  maintain  without  forein  patron- 
age.  The  object  was  of  such  importance  that  he 
allowed  himself  only  three  days  at  Sardi9  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  rich  and 
extensive  countries  of  which  he  was  become  the 
soverein.  The  general  direction,  civil  and  military, 
in  Lydia  and  all  the  appendant  districts,  which  to*  ' 
gether  had  formed  the  satrapy  of  Spithridates,  he  ,^7^*"\o 
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CHAP,  committed  to  Asander  .son  of  Philotas^  ;  but  tbe 
^^^''  superintendance  of  the  treasury  and  collection  of 
taxes  he  made  a  separate  department  under  Nicias  ; 
and  the  custody  of  the  citadel  he  made  also  a  dis- 
tinct command  under  Pausanias,  one  of  the  order 
of  companions.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  proposed 
indulgence  to  the  people  of  Argos,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  among  the  democratical 
republicans  of  Peloponnesus  by  zeal  in  favor  both 
of  his  father  and  himself,  and  also  as  a  mark  of  his 
confidence-  in  them,  that  he  left  the  Argians  of  his 
prmy  for  its  garrison. 

With  his  diligence,  one  day  fortunately  sufficing 
for  the  march  from  Sardis,  he  arrived  at  Ephesus 
in  time  to  command  mercy.  Of  the  fury  of  civil 
contest  among  republicans  he  had  seen  a  disgusting 
amount  at  Thebes,  when  he  had  neither  experience 
nor  force  to  inable  him  to  choose  his  measures. 
Knowing  now,  says  the  historian,  that,  in  popular 
commotions,  not  the  guilty  only,  not  even  party- 
opponc^nts  only  suffer,  but  that  private  resentment, 
private  avarice,  all  evil  passions,  finding  opportu- 
nity of  gratification,  use  it,  he  forbad  farther 
severities,  and  he  was  obeyed.  The  antient  demo- 
cratical government  was,  under  his  sanction, 
established.  The  chiefs  of  the  party,  banished  by 
the  aristocratical  party,  were  reinstated.  A  deli- 
cate question  then  occurred.  A  tribute  had  been 
assessed  upon  every  Grecian  city  for  the  Persian 
treasury.       When    formerly    delivered   from  the 

^^  We  find  all  the  Macedonian  namee  Qreek ;  and,  as  among 
the  republics,  and  formerly  among  the  Welsh,  distinction  of 
the  many  of  the  same  name  was  provided  only  by  addition  of 
the  father's  and  other  progenitors'  names.  Philotas,  father 
of  Asander,  could  not  be  the  young  friend  of  Alexander  of  that 
name,  son  of  Parmenio. 
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Persian  yoke,  as  it  has  been  commonly  phrased,    sect. 
by   the  Athenians,  or  Lacedaemonians,  a  tribute  ,J!JI^ 
still  had  been  required  for  the  Athenian  or  Lace* 
dsemonian  treasury  ;  but  on  pretence  of  using  it  foi^ 
the   common  good  of  Greece.     Was   then  such 
tribute  now  to  be  still  required  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Grecian  cause  against  the  Persian  ?  Alexander, 
wanting  revenue   much,   nevertheless    considered 
popularity  as  what  his   circumstances  and  views 
wanted  yet  more.     The  tribute  apparently  was  not 
of  oppressive  amount,   yet  he  would  not    take  it 
for  himself.     The  venerated  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  was  in  such  a  state  through  age,  that  it 
had    been  in  contemplation  to  rebuild  it.       Not 
remitting  the  tribute    then,    he  directed  that  the 
sums  formerly  raised  for  the  Persian  king  should 
in  future  be  paid  to  the  goddess.      His  conduct 
altogether  was    highly    popular.       Widely,    says  Arr.  1. 1. 
Arrian,  as  he  earned  favor  and  praise,  he  succeeded  ^* 
nowhere  more  completely  than  at  Ephesus. 

The  circumstances  which  produced  the  easy  «ac- 
quisition  of  that  important  city,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  opportunities  for  popularity  there,  appear,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  to  have  been  principal 
leading  steps  to  his  great  following  fortune.  Ephe- 
sus was  the  first  Grecian  city,  southward  of  mount 
Ida,  that  embraced  his  party.  After  its  example  c.  19. 
deputies  now  arrived  from  Magnesia  on  the  Msean- 
der,  and  from  Tralles,  offering  allegiance.  Parmenio 
was  dispatched,  as  the  king's  commissioner,  to 
accept  it,  taking  with  him  five  thousand  foot,  and 
two  hundred  horse  of  the  body  of  companions. 
The  selection  of  so  eminent  a  military  man  for  an 
office  nominallv  civil,  and  the  amount  of  force 
committed  to  him,  indicate  that  there  were  in  those 
cities  either  strong  parties  in  the  Persian  interest, 
or  mercenary  garrisons^  supposed  more  faithful  to 
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CHAF.  their  ingagements  than  that  of  Ephesus.  The 
XLVi.  friendly,  however,  on  Parmenio's  arrival  made  their 
offer  good.  Apparently  information  had  been  re- 
ceived of  a  similar  disposition  among  the  many 
Ionian  cities  northward,  and  also  in  those  of  ^olia 
which  had  not  been  formerly  gained  by  Parmenio 
during  his  command  there.  A  nearly  equal  force 
being  sent  in  that  direction,  under  a  commander 
of  far  less  note,  Alcimalus  son  of  Agathocles,  so 
the  example  of  Ephesus  assisted  the  fame  of  Alex- 
ander's victory  and  liberality  that  this  mission  was 
also,  without  effort  noticed  by  historians,  completely- 
successful.  The  proposal  offered  to  the  several 
states  was  simply  to  join  the  general  confederacy 
of  the  Greek  nation,  decreed  by  the  congress  of 
Corinth  ;  and,  on  a  declaration  of  accession  to  this, 
a  democratical  constitution  was  warranted  to  all 
the  cities,  and  exemption  from  tribute. 

Within  Ionia,  Miletus  alone  now  remained  in 
connection  with  Persia  ;  but  Miletus  was  the  most 
povperful  of  the  Asiatic-Grecian  cities,  or  second 
only  to  Ephesus.  Its  constitution  was  alrcddy 
democratical ;  yet  such  had  been  the  politic  libe- 
rality of  the  Persian  supremacy,  and  such  the 
popularity  of  Memnon's  administration^  that,  little 
feeling  the  tribute  assessed  on  their  lands,  the 
Milesians  resolved  to  persevere  in  allegiance  to  the 
Persian  king.  Over-late,  indeed,  the  Persian  court 
had  adopted  that  measure  which  so  much  assisted 
this  determination,  the  appointment  of  Memnon 
to  the  chief  command ;  yet  which  probably  the 
Persian  king,  with  all  his  despotism,  might  have 
been  unable,  for  the  opposition  of  his  satraps, 
previously  to  manage.  Memnon,  on  retiring  from 
the  Granicus,  where  so  many  fell,  aware  of  the 
jealousy  to  which,  as  a  foreiner,  and  especially  as 
a  Greek,  he  must  be  liable,  had,  for  his  first  step, 
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sent  his  wife  and  children  to  the  capital,  as  pledges    sect. 
of  his  fidelity.     Opportunity  to  use   his  services  .^^iji^^ 
was   much  opened  by  the   circumstances  of  the  Arrian,i.i. 
battle  of  the   Granicus.  -  Accordingly  the  liberal  Diod*.i.i7. 
and   well-judging  monarch,   consideration  of  the  ^'^' 
long  and  able  and  faithful  services  of  his  brother 
Mentor  probably  assisting  the  determination,  sent 
him  a  commission  to  command  in  chief  along  the  ' 
whole   of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  empire ;    and 
directed  the  commanders  of  a  fleet,  said  to  have 
been  of  four  hundred  triremes,  whose  crews  would 
be   not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,   to 
cooperate  with  him. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,  with  a  conquered  con- 
tinent behind  him,  having  again  reached  the  ^gean 
sea,  the  cooperation  of  his  fleet  would  be  im- 
portant, and  it  was  accordingly  ordered  to  join 
him.  Hastening  arrangements  then  at  Ephesus, 
he  concluded  them  with  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to 
Diana,  all  his  troops  present  marching  in  the  pro* 
cession,  armed  and  formed  as  for  battle.  Oii  the 
following  day  he  moved  for  Miletus,  That  city, 
in  the  peace  long  injoyed,  under  liberal  protection 
of  the  Persian  government,  had  so  florished  by 
commerce,  that,  confident  in  the  continuance  of 
that  protection,  its  increased  population  had  raised 
a  new  town,  beyond  its  antient  walls,  with  little 
care  of  fortification  for  it.  On  Alexander's  ap* 
proach  this  was  evacuated  by  the  Milesians  and 
was  presently  occupied  by  his  troops.  His  fleet 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  triremes  had  alreddy  entered 
the  bay.  In  the  iland  Lade,  which  commanded 
the  approach  by  sea  to  the  city^,  four  thousand 

**  It  has  formerly  occurred  for  notice  that  what  was  then 
the  bay  of  Miletus  has  now  been,  for  some  centuries,  a  marsh, 
and  Lad€  a  hUl  in  it.    Ch.  7.  8.  2.  of  this  History. 
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CHAP,  men  from  the  army  were  placed.    The  very  supe- 
^J^J^i^  rior  fleet  of  Persia  arrived  three  days  after.     Its 
commanders,  apparently  surprized  to  find  approach 
to  the  city  precluded,  withdrew  to  the  neighboring 
roadstead  of  Mycale,  but  returned  next  day  and 
offered    battle.      This  however  the   Macedonian 
admiral  prudently  declined.     Concurring  accounts 
show  Alexander's  understanding,  both  for  extent 
and  quickness,  extraordinary,  and  the  amount  of 
his  experience,  both  in  military  and  political  busi- 
ness, was  such  as  few  besides  ever  had  at  his 
years;    yet  it  may   be  thought  that  Arrian   has 
strained  compliment  a  little,  imputing  rash  counsel 
to  the  veteran  Parmenio,  esteemed  by  Philip*  the 
ablest  military  commander  of  his  age,  that  he  might 
attribute  to  the  youthful  king  the  sober  prudence 
which  corrected  it.     Parmenio,  he  says,  urged  for 
Ingaging  the  Persian  fleet :    Alexander  refused  to 
allow  it ;  and  the  reasoning  ascribed  to  him  seems 
clearly  good.    Arrian  shows  himself  continually  so 
scrupulous  of  asserting,   without  respectable   au- 
thority, that  it  seems  due  to  him  to  suppose  he  had 
respectable  authority  here  ;  yet  in  the  sequel  of  the 
history  ground  may  appear  for  suspecting  that  his 
authority  was  from  those  unfriendly  to  Parmenio. 
The  siege  of  Miletus,  without  delay  begun,  was 
prosecuted  with  the  best  art  of  a  cultivated  age. 
Battering  machines,  large  and  weighty,  brought  by 
the  fleet,  were  advanced  against  the  walls.     The 
Persian  fleet  repeatedly  gave  opportunity  for  battle, 
would  the  Grecian  come  out  of  the  harbor,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  attack  it  there.      The 
troops  and  people   in   the  town   thus  seeing   all 
effectual  attempt  for  their  relief  declined  by  so  great 
a  force,  on  which  they  had  much  depended,  began 
to  despair  of  means  to  support  the  contest.     Having 
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consulted  therefore  about  a  capitulation,  they  sent    sect. 
to  Alexander  a  proposal  of  neutrality,  offering  their      "'• 
port  to  be  open  to  the  ships,  and  their  town  to 
tlie  troops,  of  both  the  belligerent  powers.     This 
being  refused,  with  improvident  valor,  and  a  fidelity 
which    does    honor    hardly   less  to  the    Persian 
government  which  inspired  it,  than  to  themselves, 
much  perhaps  being  due  particularly  to  Memnon, 
but  surely  much  also  to  the  government  which 
selected   and   authorized  such  an  agent,  they  re- 
solved to  brave  all  chances.     Their  walls  however 
did  not  long  withstand  the  power  of  Alexander's 
machines,  directed  by  the  skill  of  his  engineers. 
A  breach   was  made,  by  which   the  Macedonian 
forces  entered.     The  small  body  of  regular  soldiers 
of  the   garrison,  and  the  Milesian  armed  people, 
quickly    overpowered,    sought    safety    by    flight* 
Many  got  aboard  the  vessels  in  the  harbor ;  but 
so  watched  by  the  Macedonian  fleet  that  all  were 
taken.      Many,   meanwhile ,   weak  to  resist,   and 
without  opportunity  to  fly,  were  killed  ;  quarter,  in 
the  sack  of  a  fortified  place,  being  little  in  the 
practice  of  the  age.     About  three  hundred  of  the 
regular  soldiers,  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea, 
and  using  their  large   shields   as   rafts,    to   sup- 
port  them  with   their  armor,   passed  to  a  small 
iland,  near  the  town,  whose  rocky  cliffs  were  as 
walls,  and  there  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
Alexander  directed  attack  upon  them ;  but,  being 
informed  they  were  all  Greeks,  and  giving  them 
credit,  says  the  historian,   for  their  faithful   and 
courageous  adherence  to  the  service  to  which  they 
had    pledged    themselves,   not  w*ithout  example, 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  warranted  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  principal 
republics  of  the  nation,   he   sent  to  offer  them 
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CHAP,  quarter,  on  condition  of  renouncing  the  Persian, 
^^^''  and  entering  jnto  his  service.  The  great  Persian 
fleet  was  at  anchor  within  their  sight,  without  the 
least  manifestation  of  a  purpose  to  move.  Hope- 
less therefore  of  relief  they  yielded  on  the  terms 
offered.  Nothing  then  remaming  hostile  within 
Miletus  or  its  territory,  Alexander  admitted  all  the 
surviving  people  to  his  friendship,  and  placed  the 
Milesian  state,  with  its  old  constitution  and  laws, 
(so  much  the  expressions  of  both  the  historians 
appear  to  indicate)  upon  the  same  footing  of  im- 
munity and  freedom  as  all  other  Grecian  states, 
which  had  acceded  to  the  general  confederacy  of 
the  nation  under  his  supremacy**. 

It  has  occurred  formerly  to  observe,  in  many 
examples,  how  ill  the  ships  of  war  of  the  antient 
construction,  tho  a  construction  admirably  adapted 
to  the  antient  mode  of  naval  action,  could  keep  the 
sea.  A  harbor  reddy,  and  supplies  from  land, 
almost  daily,  were  indispensable  for  them.     A  fleet 

*  Toft  MiXt}(rioi^  9iXav^pw«'£»)f  ^potfijffYdii.  Diod.  I.  17.  c.  22. 
T«t)(  M«Xi2(riou(  d^npa^  xa'i  ^Xsu^smvc  ahm  louxar.  Arrian,  1.  1.  c.  18. 

Diodorus  has  evidently  Ibllowed  good  authorities  for  moch 
of  the  history  of  Alexander.  But  for  his  great  compilation, 
when  books,  being  only  in  writing,  were  of  course  dear,  and 
extensive  libraries  few,  the  labor  always,  the  difficulty  often, 
and  the  impossibility  perhaps  sometimes,  of  reaching  the  au- 
thorities to  be  desired,  may  account  for,  and  even  excuse, 
many  of  the  obvious  defects  in  his  work.  He  makes  the  g^eat 
body  of  his  hundred  thousand  men,  ingaged  at  the  Granicus  on 
the  Persian  side,  retreat  to  Miletus,  and  there  he  places  Mem- 
non  and  many  satraps,  or  Persians  of  great  eminence,  during 
the  siege.  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  Memnon  there,  or  of 
any  Persians  of  any  degree.  On  the  contrary  his  account 
clearly  implies  that  Memnon  was  elsewhere,  and  that  no  Per- 
sians, or  none  in  any  authority,  were  there.  It  may  suffice  to 
consider  the  relative  situations  of  the  Granicus  and  Miletus, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Miletus  and  of  the  intervening  coun- 
try, to  be  aware  that  Arrian's  is  not  more  the  most  autho- 
ritative account  than  the  most  probable,  and  indeed  that 
Diodorus's  is  utterly  improbable. 
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tfius  was  liable  to  annojrance  from  an  army ;  and  sect. 
as  Alexander's  fleet  could  not  cope  with  the  very  "^* 
superior  force  of  the  Persian,  manned  with  Phe* 
nicians  and  Cypriots,  mariners  equal  to  any  of  the 
Mediterranean,  his  next  measure  was  to  use  his 
army  against  it.  Stationing  a  considerable  force, 
foot  and  horse,  in  situations  to  command  landing- 
places  and  prevent  watering,  he  so  distressed  that 
overbearing  fleet  that  it  left  the  road  of  Mycale, 
and  took  its  station  at  the  neighboring  Greek  iland 
of  Samos.  Battle  was  again  offered  to  Alexander's 
fleet,  which,  however,  would  not  quit  its  secure 
port.  An  attack  was  then  made  upon  a  part  of 
it ;  but  this  so  failed  that  five  ships  were  lost,  and 
soon  after  the  great  Persian  fleet  finally  quitted  the 
coast. 

Alexander's  successes,  now  obtained,  were  far 
beyond  all  previous  rational  calculation.  Yet,  tho 
the  rich  provinces  of  Lower  Phrygia  and  Lydia 
were  conquered,  and  all  the  commercial  republics 
of  the  coast,  from  the  Propontis  to  the  border  of 
Caria,  brought  to  coalition  with  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy, Alexander  found  himself  wanting  means 
to  maintain  the  very  moderate  forces  of  land  and 
sea  with  which  his  conquests  had  been  made ;  so 
scanty  were  the  resources  with  which  he  had  ingag- 
ed  in  his  great  undertaking.  A  council  was  called 
to  consider  the  difficulty,  and  it  was  put  in  question 
whether  further  service  of  the  fleet  might  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  expence  of  its  maintenance 
saved.  The  Persian  fleet  was  clearly  too  powerful 
to  be  prudently  met  by  any  that  Alexander  had 
means  to  raise.  Naval  war  therefore  was  not  de* 
nrable  for  him.  Moreover  the  enemy  themselves 
had,  for  the  present  at  least,  abandoned  it,  having 
quitted  the  neighboring  seas,  and  evidently  for  a 
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CHAP,  cause  which  would  prevent  their  reddy  return  to 
^^^^'  any  purpose  ;  they  had  not  a  port  in  the  ^gean, 
or  near  it,  where  they  could  find  supplies,  or  per- 
haps be  assured  even  of  necessary  shelter.  On 
this  consideration  the  council  determined  that  the 
fleet,  reserving  only  what  might  be  wanted  for  the 
convoy  of  weighty  machines  for  sieges,  should  be 
sent  home  and  laid  up. 

Alexander's  poverty,  after  all  his  recent  acqui- 
sitions, being  thus  manifest,  it  may  be  wondered 
rather  what  could  have  been  Philip's  plan,  when, 
with  his  large  experience,  he  at  length  resolved 
upon  war  in  Asia,  than  that  he  so  long  bore  un- 
moved the  solicitations  and  remonstrances  in  which, 
among  his  friends  in  the  Grecian  republics,  Iso- 
crates  probably  was  not  singular.  Perhaps,  after 
long  and  careful  circumspection,  satisfied  not  only 
that  Isocrates  justly  reckoned  peace  between  the 
republics  otherwise  impossible,  but,  farther,  that 
quiet  for  Macedonia  itself  must  be  precarious  when 
the  republics  were  in  tumult,  he  chose  war  in  Asia 
as  least  among  hazards  and  evils,  as  well  as  most 
promising  positive  benefits.  It  may  well  then  be 
supposed  that  Philip's  mature  age  would  have  ha- 
zarded less  than  Alexander's  youthful  ardor ;  that 
he  would  not  have  afforded  opportunity  for  the 
measures  advised,  tho  in  vain,  by  Memnon,  for  the 
destruction  of  his  army  or  the  ruin  of  his  enter- 
prize  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  he  would,  like  Agesilaus 
before  him,  have  secured  the  friendship*  and  coop- 
eration of  all  the  Greciah  settlements  on  the  coast, 
before  he  would  have  proceeded  to  the  interior  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia. 

Nevertheless  the  success,  which  attended  the 
boldness  of  Alexander's  measures,  may  tend  both 
to  warrant  the  advice  of  Isocrates,  and  to  justify 
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those  Macedonians  who,  in  council,  may  have  as-,  sect. 
seated  to  the  plan  followed  by  their  youthful  king.  ^^^' 
With  the  satrapies  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  conquered, 
and  all  the  Grecian  settlements  of  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  ^gean,  as  far  as  Caria,  brought  to  alliance, 
much  of  the  summer  yet  remained.  To  Caria 
Memnon  had  withdrawn,  with  his  new  commission, 
intended  to  give  him  authority  widely  over  a  country 
then  no  longer  in  the  grantor's  power.  With  the 
loss  of  provinces  to  the  Persian  empire  probably 
the  supplies  failed,  to  which  the  court  had  trusted 
for  making  Memnon's  new  authority  effectual. 
Unable  however  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  what 
was  lost,  the  defence  of  what  remained  to  his  sove- 
rein,  within  the  wide  district  committed  to  him, 
became  Memnon 's  care.  But  even  there  difficul- 
ties had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  advantages  for 
his  opponent,  by  those  whose  interest  as  well  as 
duty  should  have  made  them  his  best  supporters. 


SECTION  IV. 

ConttituHont  of  AtiatU  States :  Circumtlaneet  •/  Caria  :  Ma  Queen 
of  Caria  :  DijfieuUies  of  Memnon  :  Siege  of  Halicanuuras, 

It  is  largely  indicated,  by  antient  writers,  that  sect. 
much  of  the  character  of  the  political  constitution, 
described  by  Homer,  was  preserved,  not  only 
in  the  European  principalities  northward  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  but  also  extensively  in  Lesser 
Asia,  and  through  Syria  to  the  borders  of  Arabia  ; 
even  Palestine,  with  all  the   peculiarities  of  the 
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CHA?.    Jewish  inttitutionA  not  forming  an  exception.    That 
^^^'*    country,  with  a  system  of  law  more  perfect  and 
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better  defined  than  any  other  known  of  the  early 
ages,  appears  to  have  remained  almost  without  a 
Smmuei,  Constitution,  civil  or  military ;  till  at  length  the 
people,  suffering  under  the  misrule  of  their  chief 
magistrates,  intided  judges,  concurred  in  desiring 
a  hereditary  monarchy,  such  as  that  under  which 
they  saw  neighboring  nations  quieter  through 
civil,  and  more  powerful  through  military  order. 
This  we  have  observed  to  have  been  not  an 
uncommon  resource  of  the  Grecian  republics^ 
in  similar  circumstances.  With  authority  then, 
necessary  for  the  desired  purposes,  committed  to 
the  king,  the  law,  by  which  his  conduct  should  be 
regulated,  remained  as  before ;  and,  however  the 
authority  may  have  been  abused,  the  law,  we  find, 
more  held  its  force  in  antient  Palestine  than  in  some 
modem  European  states.  Everywhere  private 
interest  must  occasionally  yield  to  public  good.  In 
the  Britannic  empire  an  act  of  the  concunring 
branches  of  the  legislature  is  required  to  warrant 
any  interference  with  private  rights  on  the  public 
account  In  France  formerly  a  simple  command 
of  the  king  sufficed  for  taking  any  man's  land, 
at  its  estimated  worth,  for  public  purposes.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  perhaps  some  other 
European  states,  the  king,  paying  only  the  price 
set  by  his  own  officers,  might  take  any  man's  land 
for  his  own  use  or  pleasure.  Under  the  Jewish 
law  private  property  was  so  much  better  assured, 
I,  b.  that  even  the  tyrant  Ahab  could  not  so  take  Na- 
botb's  vineyard ;  even  the  daring  wickedness  of 
his  wife  would  not  so  venture  upon  an  open  breach 
of  the  right  of  an  individual.  The  authentic  his- 
tory of  those  persons,  indeed,  remarkably  illustrates 
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tfie  state  and  condition  of  both  governments  and    sect* 
people  under  that  constitutioh  which  prevailed.so  ,,^^^^ 
extensively  in  the  early  ages ;  a  king,   witRout  a 
legislature,  ruling  under  established  law,  and  arms 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  forming  the  sanction  of 
the  law.     Here  then  appears  the  reason   of  that  <^- ^-^ 
general  satisfaction  of  the  western   Asiatics  with  liiitoiy. 
their  governments,  remarked  by  Aristotle,  whence 
civil  troubles,  so  ordinary  in  Greece,  were,  among 
them  rare*    The  establishment  of  hereditary  right 
prevented  that  contest  for  supremacy  which  was 
continually  lacerating   the    Greek  republics;  and 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  tho  not  providing 
such  regular  security  for  individuals  as  a  legislature^ 
mediating  between  king  and  people,  may  insure, 
y^tf  hy  giving  importance  to  the  people  in  body, 
deterred  extensive  oppression. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  antient  Lydian 
law  nearly  resembled  that  ordinary  in  Greece  ;  thus 
indicating  that  private  rights  were  assured  by  the 
law  in  Lydia,  under  a  hereditary  monarch,  nearly 
as  in  Greece  under  yearly  magistrates.    But  the 
people  of  Lydia,  an  inland  country,  had  not  main- 
tained  their   liberties   against   the    despotism   of 
Persian  satraps  equally  with  the   Asiatic  Greeks, 
who,  with  other  advantages,  had  those  of  maritime 
situation  ;  and  thence  Alexander  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  ingratiate  himself  with    the    Lydians  by 
restoring  their  antient  constitution.      When  the 
great  Cyrus  comi^elled  all  Lesser  Asia  to  acknowlege 
his  suprethe  dominion,  it  seems  likely  that  Caria 
had  a  politic  prince,  who  obtained  favorable  terms. 
Caria  continued,  to  the  time  with  which  we  afe 
ingaged,  to  be  governed  by  its  hereditary  native 
sovereins,  tho  owning  homage  to  the  Persian  crown. 
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CHAF.    The    people  were  reckoned,   by  the    republican 
^^J^)!!^  Greeks,  among  barbarians ;  yet  their  character  was 
Axtian.      good  among  surrounding  nations ;  their  government 
was  orderly,  and  both  their  language  and  their 
religion  appear  to  have  been  very  nearly  Grecian. 
On  a  fine  harbor  of  their  coast  arose  the  Grecian 
city  of  Haiicarnassus ;  which,-  among  the  Grecian 
cities  of  Lesser  Asia,  yielded  in  population  and 
wealth,  if  to  Miletus  and  Ephesus,  to  them  only. 
It  became  the  capital  of  the  Carian  princes,  and  yet 
its  Grecian  quality  appears  never  to  have  been 
disputed*     On  the  contrary,  men  of  whom  Greece 
was  proud  were  among  its  natives  ;  two,  of  distant 
ages,   being  of  the  first  rank  among  historians, 
Herodotus  and  Dionysius.     The  princely  family 
seems  to  have  been  generally  popular  in  its  own 
country,  and  respected  abroad ;  frequently  holding 
alliance  with  the  leading  Grecian  republics,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  its  estimation  among  the 
vassals  of  the  Persian  empire.     Marriage  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  esteemed  at  Athens  creditable, 
was  so  also  in  Caria  ;  the  princely  family  common- 
ly married  within  itself ;  and  an  extraordinary  order 
of  succession  had  favor  there,  recommended,  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  by  the  popularity  of  the   re- 
nowned Semiramis,  of  very  early  times,  queen  of 
Assyria ;  the  widowed  queen  succeeded  her  hus- 
fc'ch^  ssf  ^*"^*     Twice  alreddy  we  have  had  occasion   to 
f.  6.  ofthii  observe  the  widows  of  deceased  princes  filling  the 
^'     throne  of  Caria ;  the  heroine  Artemisia,  who  fought 
under  Xerxes,  and  another  Artemisia,  who  erected, 
in  honor  of  her    deceased  husband  and  brother, 
^!^56!'^^'  Mausolus,  that  sepulchral  monument,  which,  for  its 
vei.  969.    magnificence  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of 
Mttb.^'      the  world,  has  furnished  a  title  in  all  European 
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languages  for  sepulchral  monuments  of  superior     sect. 
splendor.  s,^nX^ 

The   second   Artemisia  was  succeeded  in  the 
Carian  throne  by  her  husband's  brother  and  her 
own,  Hidrieus.     He  had  married  his  and  their  sister, 
Ada,  who,  on  his  demise,  claimed  the  succession. 
But  an  eminent  Persian,  Orontobates,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Pexodorus,  a  third  brother;  and,  Diod.i. 
having  perhaps  opportunity,  at  the  distant  court,  ^  74'  ^ }. 
to  represent  both  Carian  laws,  and  facts  in  Caria,  j^''^-  p-  ^• 
otherwise  than  as  they  were,  he  obtained  a  grant  1. i.e. 34. 
of  the  principality  for  his  father-in-law  and  himself. 
Ada,  resisting  as  far  as  she  was  able,  maintained 
herself  in  one  strong  place,  Alinda :  of  the  rest  of 
the    country  Pexodorus   and   Orontobates  gained 
possession. 

Alexander  appears  to  have  owed  his  alreddy  great 
success  hardly  more  to  the  excellence  of  the  military 
force,  from  the  private  soldier  up  to  the  chief  ge- 
nerals, prepared  by  his  father,  than  to  the  liberal 
system  of  policy,  equally  prepared  by  his  father,  and 
with  remarkable   steddiness,  pursued  by  himself. 
The  constitution  of  Lydia,  perhaps  little  touched 
by   the  great  conqueror,   Cyrus,   had  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  military  despotism  afterward  com- 
mitted to,   or  assumed  by,  the  satraps.     Thus,  in 
modem  Europe,  the  constitutbn  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  especially  of  the  iland  of  Sicily  derived 
from  the  Norman  conquerors,  and  considerably  re- 
sembling the  antient  Norman  and  the  English,  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  military  despotism  in  the  hands 
of  the  viceroys,   whom  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Vienna,  prevailing  alternately  in  their  claims  to  the 
succession,  sent  to  govern  those  beautiful,  naturally 
rich,  and  eminently    unfortunate    countries;  that 
constitution  always  holding  existence,  tho  sickly. 
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CHAP,  weak  and  inefficacious*  The  Lydians  therelbre» 
^^^s^^  rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  just  vigor  to  the  over- 
borne antient  laws  of  the  country,  might  also  not 
unreasonably  hope  that,  should  griefs  in  future  arise, 
their  complaints  might  more  reddily  and  effisctually 
reach  a  soverein  of  Grecian  manners,  residing  at 
Pella,  than  one  hardly  visible  but  to  eunuchs,  in 
some  one  of  his  several  capitals  beyond  the  great 
desert. 

These  advantages  of  Alexander  made  difficulties 
for  Memnon.  Sardis,  apparently,  after  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  should  have  been  the 
rallying  point  for  the  Persians.  But  the  fail  of  so 
many  men  in  the  highest  commands,  especially  of 
Spithridates  and  Arsites,  seems  to  have  paralysed 
the  Persian  administration  throughout  the  country ; 
and  this,  if  anything,  might  excuse  the  officer  who 
surrendered  the  citadel  of  Sardis.  Very  possibly, 
without  prospect  of  succor  from  any  quarter,  he 
could  not  command  his  own  garrison.  The  sup- 
port of  the  Persian  cause  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  foreiner,  Memnon  ;  even  before  the  new 
commission,  extending  his  powers,  reached  him ; 
and  his  'means  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
mercenary  force  that  he  could  himself  raise  and 
maintain,  with  only  an  uncertain  interest  in  some  of 
the  Grecian  cities.  In  Ephesus  that  interest  had 
failed :  in  Miletus  it  had  been  overborne  by  arms. 
But  in  Halicarnassus  it  still  prevailed.  The 
Carians  were,  like  the  modern  Swiss,  much  in  the 
habit  of  hiring  themselves  for  military  service  to 
SMb.  any  power;  according  to  Strabo,  the  mercenary 
force  entertained  among  the  republics  of  Greece 
itself  was  composed  commonly  in  large  proportion, 
of  Carians.  If  then  Memnon  could  maintain  him* 
self  in  Caria  through  the  approaching  winter,  sup- 
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port  from  the  center  of  the  empire  might  reach  him    sect. 
before   springs  and,  with  Caria  left  behind  hostile,      ^^' 
Alexander's  progress  eastward,  should  he  attempt 
it,  would  be  highly  hazardous. 

But  with  a  military  command  now  wide,  Mem- 
non's  pecuniary  means  remained  evidently  narrow* 
In  Caria  the  civil  government  rested  with  Oronto- 
bates  ;  the  people  were  attached  to  Ada.  However 
then  Memnon,  for  his  soverein's  interest,  might 
have  desired  to  favor  Ada,  for  his  soverein's  inte- 
rest and  his  own  it  was  imperious  upon  him  to  be 
well  with  Orontobates.  Circumstances  thus  iiivit- 
ed  Alexander  to  that  country  ;  they  required  speed, 
and  he  did  not  delay.     On  his  way  Ada  met  him :  Dtod.  i. 

.  17.  c*  24* 

she  ceremoniously  adopted  him  as  her  son,  and  he  strab.i.i4. 
accepted  the  title.  Then  she  surrendered  to  him  ^^^'^^ 
her  strong  fortress  of  Alinda;  and  through  her 
example  and  her  influence,  supported  by  the  fame 
and  the  presence  of  his  army,  she  procured  that 
his  march  of  near  a  hundred  miles  across  Caria 
should  be  as  through  a  friendly  country ;  the  towns 
on  all  sides  offering  submission,  or  yielding  on  tlie 
first  summons. 

Memnon,  meanwhile,  aware  of  his  disadvan-  Amaii,i.i. 
tages,  had  drawn  together  all  his  strength  within 
the  walls  of  Halicarnassus.  That  city  Alexander 
prepared  immediately  to  besiege.  It  was  strong 
by  local  circumstances;  and,  to  the  fortifications 
carefully  raised  by  the  wealthy  princes  of  Carisr, 
Memnon  had  made  such  additions  as  the  improved 
science  of  his  age  recommended.  Greeks,  or  re- 
gular soldiers  trained  in  the  Grecian  discipline, 
were  numerous  in  the  garrison  ;  Persians,  or  Per- 
sian subjects,  not  Greeks,  were  also  numerous ; 
and  there  were  many  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor, 
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GHAP.  whose  cooperation  might  be  important  Under  all 
^^  .  circumstances  it  seems  to  have  been  matter  of  no 
reddy  decision,  for  the  invader,  how  and  where  to 
begin  attack  upon  the  place.  But,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  peninsula,  on  whose  southern  shore 
Halicarnassus  stood,  was  the  seaport  town  of 
Myndus.  A  party  there,  restrained  from  following 
openly  the  general  propensity  of  the  Carian  people, 
sent  private  communication  to  Alexander,  pro- 
mising to  open  a  gate  to  him  if  he  would  come  by 
tiight.  The  possession  of  Myndus  was  thought  so 
important  toward  the  acquisition  of  Halicarnassus, 
that  he  went  himself,  with  a  strong  body  :  but  on 
his  arrival  at  the  appointed  gate  all  was  close,  with- 
out a  symptom  of  any  stir  in  his  favon  Having 
depended  upon  the  concerted  admission,  he  was 
unprovided  even  with  scaling-ladders ;  yet,  unwil- 
ling to  return  with  nothing  done,  and  hoping  still 
for  some  cooperation  within  on  his  showing  him- 
self with  a  powerful  force  without,  the  soldiers  of 
his  phalanx  were  set  to  undermine  a  tower  of  the 
wall,  and  they  brought  it  to  the  ground.  But  it  ap- 
peared that  secrecy  had  not  been  duly  observed  by 
the  favoring  party.  Not  only  its  measures  were 
watched  and  their  efficacy  obviated,  but  such  com- 
munication had  been  made  to  Memnon  in  Halicar- 
nassus, that  assistance  was  sent  by  sea,  which,  with 
the  first  daylight,  was  seen  arriving.  At  the  same 
dme  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  defences 
behind  the  ruined  tower,  so  that  its  fall  did  not 
make  a  practicable  opening.  Circumstances  thus 
admonishing,  Alexander  prudently  returned  with- 
out delay  to  the  greater  object,  Halicarnassus. 

That  city  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  accord- 
ing to  Arrian,  thirty  cubits  wide  and  fifteen  deep. 
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Before  enpnes  could  be  brought  against  the  wall,  sect* 
therefore,  the  ditch  must  be  filled ;  a  work  of  great  ^^^J!^ 
labor  and  danger,  under  interruption  from  the 
enemy's  weapons,  discharged  from  above  in  safety 
and  leisure.  It  was  nevertheless  accomplished. 
Moveable  towers,  to  protect  the  besiegers,  and 
en^nes,  both  for  battering  the  walls  and  for  throw* 
ing  weapons,  were  then  advanced.  The  garrison 
sallied  to  destroy  them,  but  were  repulsed,  and  the 
action  was  made  remarkable  by  the  death  of  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Macedonia,  Neop-  Amaii,i.i. 
tolemus,  who  fell  fighting  on  the  Persian  side^^. 
Miners  being  then  employed,  together  with  the 
battering  engines,  two  towers,  and  the  wall  between 
them,  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  garrison,  issu^- 
ing,  set  fire  to  the  sheds  of  the  besiegers,  and  to 
the  brushwood  used  in  the  approaches,  and  they 
destroyed  some  of  the  machines ;  but  they  were 
repulsed  before  they  could  complete  their  purpose. 
Diodorus  mentions  two  Athenians,  Ephialtes  and 
Thrasybulus,  as  eminent  among  the  officers  of  the 
garrison ;  and  relates  of  them,  probably  following 
some  Athenian  writer,  what  adds  to  the  various 
demonstrations  occurring  of  the  principles  and 
temper  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes.  Some  bodies 
of  Macedonians  killed  having  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  garrison,  Alexander,  by  a  herald,  with  the 
usual  formalities,  desired  them  for  burial.  Ephialtes 
and  Thrasybulus  opposed  the  request:  Memnon 
however  granted  it.      In  a  following  sally  the  con- 

'  ^  This  remarkable  circumstance  is  distinctly  stated  by 
Arrian.  Diodorus  speaks  of  Neoptolemus  as  holding  higii 
rank  in  the  Macedonian  army  ;  apparently  through*  mistake, 
to  which  a  writer  must  be  more  liable  in  his  large  and  mnlti* 
farioufl  collection  than  in  Arrian^s  simple  narrative. 
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CHAP,    test  was  sharp.     On  the  Macedonian  side  Ptokmy, 
^}^2!^  one  of  the  lords  of  the  body-guard,  Clearchus,  the 
commanding  general  of  die   bowmen,  and   some 
other  officers  of  distinction,  were   killed.      The 
garrison  nevertheless   being    at  length  overcome, 
were  pursued  so  closely  that  the  town  might  have 
been  taken,  if,  to  obviate  the  promiscuous  slaughter 
and  destruction,  not  to  be  prevented  in  storming 
a  populous  city,  Alexander  had  not  commanded 
retreat.      Among  the  Halicarnassian  people  a  party- 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
strength  of  that  part)-  which  impelled  Memnon  and 
Orontobates  to  their  quickly  following  measure : 
despairing  of  means  to  hold  the  town,  they  with- 
drew their    troops  by  night;  and,  to  prevent  the 
enemy's    immediate    entrance    and     communica- 
tion with  the  party  which  favored  him,  they  set 
fire  to  their  own  machines  and  works  of  timber  at 
the  breach.      The  flames,  probably  beyond  their 
intention,     communicated  to  the  nearest  houses, 
and  extended  widely.      Alexander,   informed    by 
some  of  the    townsmen    that    the    garrison    was 
withdrawn,  directed    that,   in   taking    possession, 
injury  to  the  remaining  peaceful  inhabitants  should 
be  avoided.      Part  of  the  force  retiring  from  the 
city  strengthened  the  garrison  in  the  castle :  the 
rest  passed  to  the  Greek  iland  of  Cos*\  where  an 
administration  friendly  to  Persia  prevailed. 

xcu  rhg  aK\i%  KapiSx^  (pnikaxny  syxarahAKoiv,  x.  r.  s.  The  writer 
of  the  antiect  universal  history  has  understood  the  city  destroyed 
to  have  heen  Tralles,  in  which  I  think  him  clearly  wrong, 
tho  the  passage  in  Arrian,  as  applicable  to  Halicamassus,  is 
far  froo)  satisfactory.  Diodorus  however  affirms  distinctly 
that  Alexander  destroyed  Halicamassus,  and  from  him  it  ap- 
pears that  the  neighboring  iland,  which  Arrian  has  described 
only  as  the  iland,  without  a  name,  was  that  of  Cos.  Arrian,  L 
1.  c.  24.      Diod.  L  17.  c.  27. 
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The  castle  of  Halicamassus,  strong  by  situation, 
diligently  fortified  by  art,  and  well  provided,  might 
still  sustain  a  long  siege.  But,  as  it  could  not  con- 
tain a  numerous  garrison,  and  little  danger  would 
insue  to  acquisitions  alreddy  made  from  leaving 
it  in  the  enemy's  hands,  Alexander  proceeded 
to  other  objects  which  more  pressingly  required 
attention. 


SECT. 
IV. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Alexander's  Winter  Campain  in  Asia,  and 
Measures  of  the  Persian  Armament  under 
Mexnon   against  Greece. 


SECTION  I. 

FkionHdl  DijfUulHei  ofJiUxandtr :  Winitr  MeMsuru  .*  Lfda  mbdmtd. 

A  Plot  agtumt  AUxandcr. 

CHAP.  tVith  extensive  dominion  acquired,  and  great 
political  influence  attending  it,  the  expences  incur- 
red, and  those  which  present  circumstances  and 
purposes  demanded,  appear  to  have  exceeded  the 
acquired  means.  The  increase  from  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  probably  was  considerable ;  but  from  the 
Grecian  territories  hardly  any,  and  from  Caria 
little..  The  policy  by  which  Alexander  held  the 
voluntary  allegiance  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and 
obviated  the  necessity  of  multiplying  garrisons 
which  he  could  not  maintain,  made  the  utmost 
caution  and  delicacy  in  requiring  pecuniary  aid 
from  them,  if  not  even  a  total  abstinence  from  the 
attempt,  necessary.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  hold 
his  conquests,  so  rapidly  made,  without  being  pre- 
pared  against  powerful  efforts  of  the  great  empire  of 
Persia  to  recover  them.  His  army  therefore  must  be 
not  only  mamtained,  but  recruited  and  increased : 
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and  means  for  its  maintenance,  which  Macedonia  sect.. 
could  not,  and  the  republican  Greek  states  would  '' 
not  furnish,  must  be  sought  in  the  conquered 
countries.  If  then  the  revenue  of  these  was  con- 
siderable, it  seems  yet  highly  probable  that  the 
management  of  it  was  both  unskilful  and  improvi- 
dent. The  unexpected  early  departure  of  the 
Persian  fleet  had  indeed  aft)rded  opportunity,  tho 
not  without  hazard,  and  hardly  without  inconve- 
nience, for  sparing  the  attendance  of  the  Macedo* 
nian.  But  that  powerful  fleet,  it  must  be  supposed, 
would  return  in  spring ;  and  what,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  an  officer  as  Memnon,  might  insue  in 
the  extensive  field  for  naval  operations,  the  Asiatic- 
Grecian  towns,  the  ^gean  ilands,  and  the  mari- 
time republics  of  Greece  itself,  must  be  matter  for 
more  serious  consideration. 

Altogether  it  appears  likely  that,  to  keep  what 
he  had  acquired,  the  best  policy  for  Alexander 
was  to  proceed  to  further  conquest.  His  attention 
then  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  directed  to 
obviate  the  inconvenience  of  his  naval  inferiority, 
by  using  immediately,  regardless  of  season,  his 
superiority  by  land  for  depriving  the  enemy,  the 
most  extensively  that  might  be,  of  means  for 
the  shelter  and  refreshment  indispensable  for  an - 
tient  navies ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  might 
extend  his  dominion  over  provinces,  left  without 
adequate  means  of  resistance,  whence  revenue 
might  be  drawn.  If  then  he  might  so  extend  it 
as  to  make  the  river  Halys  his  frontier,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  object  of  Agesilaus,  but  stil! 
more,  if  he  could  carry  conquest  to  the  chain 
of  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  which 
separate  the  lesser,  or  that  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Lower,  or  the   Hither,   from  the  Upper,  or 
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CHAP,    the  Farther  Asia,   he  might  make  the  defence 
^il^ii' .  of  the  wider  easier  than  that  of   the   narrower 
conquest. 

These  being  important  considerations,  it  quite 
suited  Alexander's  temper  to  resolve  that  winter 
should  not  be  for  him,  as  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Grecian  military  service,  a  season  of  rest.  Un- 
sparing of  himself,  he  seems  however  to  have  been 
strongly  disposed  to  be  considerate  of  others.  To 
his  army  he  would  allow,  as  far  as  the  important 
services  in  view  would  permit,  the  usual  winter 
An.  1. 1.  indulgencies.  In  selecting  then  for  leave  to  go 
home,  he  preferred  the  newly  married,  of  all  ranks, 
who  had  left  wives  there.  Three  general  officers, 
coming  under  the  description,  Ptolemy,  a  lord  of 
the  body-guard,  son  of  Seleucus,  Ccenus  son  of 
Polemocrates,  and  Meleager  son  of  Neoptolemus, 
commanded  the  march.  This  arrangement  was 
ver}'  generally  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  At  the 
same  time  future  purposes  were  promoted  by  giving 
every  one,  of  those  thus  indulged,  authority  to 
ingage  recruits,  in  any  number,  to  accompany  his 
return  to  the  army  in  spring. 

Alexander  then  rewarded  together  the  princess 
Ada's  services,  and  the  reddy  loyalty  of  the  Carian 
people,  by  committing  to  her  the  princely  dignity 
and  authority,  and  confirming  to  them  their  antient 
political  constitution.  In  that  constitution,  hardly 
further  made  known  to  us,  merit  is  implied  by  inti- 
mations remaining  of  the  satisfactbn  of  the  people 
with  their  government,  and  of  the  general  quiet 
of  the  country,  during  ages,  while  the  princes 
were  famed  for  riches  and  splendor ;  creditable  all 
to  the  benignity  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  to 
which  all  had  been  subject 
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In  arran^ng  command  for  the  military  measures  sect. 
in  vieWy  Alexander  took  himself  that  of  greater  ^* 
fatigue  and  privation^  for  which  youthful  vigor 
might  be  requisite,  the  expedition  for  reducing  the 
seaport  towns  of  the  mountainous  shore,  stretching 
from  Carja  eastward.  To  the  veteran  Parmenio  he 
committed  the  quieter  business,  but  of  extensive 
and  critical  trust,  to  superintend  the  communication 
*iirith  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  the  affairs  of  all 
the  acquisitions  in  Asia.  Sparing  then  his  new 
subjects  of  Lydia,  who  had  so  reddily  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  him,  he  required  of  Parmenio  to 
raise,  in  the  countries  yet  subject  to  Persia»  con- 
tributions in  money  as  well  as  in  provisions  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  forces.  Cavalry  in  the  country 
through  which  he  proposed  himself  to  lead,  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain,  and,  comparatively  little 
useful.  Selecting  therefore  only  a  small  body  of 
the  fittest  for  the  difficult  service,  he  committed  the 
rest  to  Parmenio,  together  with  the  battering  en- 
gines, and  whatever  could  be  any  way  spared  that 
might  inconveniently  impede  progress  in  a  moun- 
tainous country. 

Marching  then  with  his  chosen  troops,  he  found 
that  the  fame  of  his  successes  and  his  liberality 
had  very  advantageously  prepared  his  way.  Within 
Caria,  on  the  border  of  Lycia,  the  strong  town  of 
Hypama  was  yet  held  for  the  Persian  king.  The 
townsmen,  after  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  of  their  princess  Ada,  seem  to  have 
been  reddy  to  change  their  allegiance,  but  were 
restrained  by  a  garrison  of  mercenaries;  a  term 
always  implying  troops  trained  ^in  the  Grecian 
discipline ;  and,  if  not  all,  yet  partly  Greeks,  and 
under  officers  mostly  Grecian.  Alexander  offered 
these  leave  for  free  departure,  which  was  accepted, 
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CRAP,   and  he  became  master  of  the  place  without  a  blow. 
XLVii.    Entering  Lycia  then,  lour  principal  towns  of  the 
more  mountainous  western  part,  Telmissus,  Pinara, 
Xanthus,  and  Patara,  reddily  submitted,  and  thirty 
smaller  towns  presently  followed  the  example.    The 
eastern,  called  Lower  Lycia,  a  more  level  country, 
afforded  less  natural  advantages  for  defence  ;    yet, 
midwinter  alreddy  advancing,  the  people  appear 
.  to  have  reckoned  upon  time  to  chuse  their  mea- 
sures.    Alexander,  however,  continuing  his  march, 
deputies  from  Phaselis,  the  principal  city  of  that 
part,  met  him,  with  a  present  of  a  golden  crown, 
and  solicitation  for  his  friendship  ;  and  his  favora- 
ble acceptance  of  their  submission  incouraging, 
similar    addresses    followed    soon    from    all    the 
country. 
Arr.  1. 1.        The  gratification  of  this  flow  of  prosperity  was 
^'^'        here    checked    by    intelligence    of    matter    very 
unpleasant  in   itself,  yet  still  attended  with  very 
fortunate    circumstances.      Parmenio,    proceeding 
according  to  the   concerted  plan,  by  Sardis  into 
Phrygia,  found  no  such  opposition  as  to  ingage  the 
notice  of  historians.     The  satrap  Atizyes,  neither 
by  an  army   under  his  command,    nor    by   any 
attachment  of  the  Phrygian  people  to  the  Persian 
government,  inabled  to  make  any  effectual  resist- 
ance, had  nevertheless  entertained  hopes  from  other 
Oh.  46.1.  circumstances.     The  Macedonian  prince  Amyntas, 
Hiftorr.     son  of  Antiochus,  on  withdrawing  from  Ephesus, 
as  formerly  related,  had  proceeded  to  the  Persian 
court,  where  he  was  favorably  entertained.  Asisines, 
a  Persian  of  high  rank,   on   a  mission  from  the 
court  to  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  was  arrested  by 
a  Macedonian  party  ;    and  being  examined,  it  was 
discovered  that  Amyntas  held  communication  with 
his  kinsman,    Alexander  son  of  Aeropus,  called 
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the  Lyncestian,  formerly  implicated  with  him  in  sect. 
treasonable  practices  against  the  reigning  king  ,^^4^ 
Alexander,  but  now  servine:  under  Parmenio  In  Ch.44.t*. 
the  important  command  of  the  Thessalian  horse.  History. 
Circumstances  further  indicated  that  a  plot  was 
in  agitation  for  assassinating  the  king,  and,  with 
the  Persian  monarch's  promised  assistance,  placing 
the  son  of  Aeropus  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Parmenio,  with  information  of  what  had  been 
discovered,  sent  Asisines  in  custody  to  the  Mace- 
donian head-quarters.  A  council  was  held  for  his 
examination,  and  his  evidence  is  said  by  Arrian 
to  have  been  strong  in  proof  of  the  Lyncestian's 
guilt.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  council  how- 
ever was  declared,  that  he  ought  to  be  immediately 
removed  from  his  command;  and  Arrian  adds 
that  it  was  freely  observed  to  the  king,  by  some  of 
the  'members,  that  he  had  been  imprudent  in 
intrusting  the  best  and  most  powerful  cavalry  of 
the  army  to  one  whose  fidelity  was  so  reasonably 
to  be  doubted. 

Throughout  Arrian's  account  of  this  alleged 
treason  there  is  observable  a  character  of  caution, 
and  solicitude  to  avoid  assertion  beyond  warrant, 
widely  different  from  the  commonly  bold  manner 
of  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  in  relating  similar  dark 
transactions ;  and  perhaps  not  the«  less  reasonably 
satisfactory  for  the  superstition,  in  harmony  enough 
with  what  is  ordinary  with  those  writers,  blended 
with  it.  The  only  stated  evidence  of  the  treason,, 
that  would  be  admitted  in  our  courts,  was  the  con- 
fession of  Asisines,  in  a  private  examination,  or 
what  those  present  at  that  examination  asserted 
him  to  have  made  ;  but  this  was  corroborated,  for 
antient  minds,  by  recollection  of  a  previous  prodigy. 
Alexander,  while  ingaged  in  the  siege  of  Halicar- 
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CHAP,  nassus,  taking  his  rest  during  the  midday ^heat,  a 
^^^"-  swallow  fluttered  about  his  head,  twittering  with 
peculiar  emestness;  and  tho,  with  his  hand,  he 
endevored  to  drive  away  the  disturbing  animal, 
it  would  not  leave  him  till  he  was  completely 
awakened.  This  was  thought  so  far  out  of  the 
common  course  of  nature  that  the  soothsayer, 
Aristander  of  Telmissus  was  consulted  upon  it : 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  a  divine  admonition,  im- 
porting that  treason  agamst  the  king  was  preparing 
by  some  person  in  habits  of  friendship  with  him. 
Suspicion  is  said  to  have  been  then  entertained  of 
the  son  of  Aeropus ;  but  Alexander  would  ^ve  no 
credit  to  it  on  such  ground,  and  the  matter  passed. 
It  is  then  not  undeserving  of  observation  that  a 
man  of  Arrian^s  rank,  education,  and  practice  in 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  in  the  inlightened  age  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines,  speaks  of  that  portent^ 
and  the  seer's  interpretation,  as  if  he  concurred 
with  those  with  whom,  he  says,  it  had  much  weight 
at  the  time,  and  vi^s  reckoned  to  afford  important 
confirmation  to  the  deposition  of  Asistnes. 

The  Macedonian  constitution,  we  have  seen, 
allowed  judgement,  in  capital  cases,  at  home  only 
to  a  popular  tribunal,  and,  on  military  service,  to 
the  army  at  large ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  the 
testimony  against  the  son  of  Aeropus  was  not  such 
that  it  could  be  prudent  to  bring  him  before  such 
tribunals.  But  what  security  the  Macedonian  law 
gave  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  we  have  no 
information.  In  every  regular  government,  even 
the  most  jealous  of  liberty,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  for  public  safety,  to  allow  somewhere,  and 
under  some  restrictions,  the  power  of  imprisonment 
at  discretion  ;  and,  if  in  no  government  of  antiquity, 
made  ktiown  to  us,  this  power  has  been  undtfr  good 
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regulation,  we  must  not  condemn  the  Macedonian    sect. 
if  it  did  not  provide  security  for  the  subject  equal  ^^^ 
to  what  is  peculiar  to  our  own.     That  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  son  of  Aeropus  to  the  command  of 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  had  excited  extensive  disgust 
in  the  army  is  positively  said  by  Arrian  ;  who  also 
shows  that  he  was  upon  no  good  terms  with  Par- 
menio,  under  whose  command  he  had  been  placed. 
It   seems  likely  that  he   had    conducted  himself 
haughtily  to  the  officers  generally ;  among  whom 
a  large  party  evidently  was  adverse  to  him.     But 
the  body  under  his  particular  command  was  sup- 
posed  attached   to  him ;   and  this,   according  to 
Arriaii,   occasioned   the   course   taken  with  him, 
which  is,  in  more  than  one  view,  remarkable.     A 
confidential  officer,  Amphoterus,  brother   of  a  fa* 
vorite  general,  Craterus,  was  sent  in  the  disguise 
of  an  Asiatic  dress,  bearing  no  written  orders,  it 
being  deemed  unsafe,  says  the  historian,  to  send 
anything  in  writing  on  the  subject,  but,  by  oral 
communication  only,  authorizing  Parmenio  to  arrest 
the  son  of  Aeropus.     This  was  quietly  executed, 
and  so  the  matter,  for  the  time,  rested ;  and,  whether 
or  no  the  purpose  of  treason  was  proved,  or  any 
reasonable  presumption  of  it  established,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  appointment  of  the  accused  to  the 
highly,  confidential  command  which  he  had  held, 
had  been  made  in  a  youthful  spirit  of  generosity, 
with  too  little  consideration  of  circumstances  ;  and 
that  his  removal  from  it  was,  in  no  small  degree, 
necessary  to  the   satisfaction    of   many   principal 
officers,  and  the  general  quiet  of  the  service. 

This  anxious  business  being  so  far  settled,  Alex- 
ander proceeded  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  for 
depriving  the  enemy  of  means  for  maintaining  a 
fleet  in  any  part  of  the  coast  where  it  could   be 
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CHAP,    fonnidable.     In  advancing  eastward,  a  chain  of 
XLVii.   moijntains  was  to  be  passed,  the  boundary  of  Lycia ; 


the  first  important  town  beyond  them  was  Perga, 
in  PamphyUa.  The  way  Over  the  highlands  was 
very  rugged  and  inconvenient.  A  better  road,  but 
much  more  circuitous,  by  the  shore,  where  the 
mountain  meets  the  sea,  was  dangerous ;  and  some- 
times, when  a  southerly  wind  blew,  impracticable. 
The  wind  at  the  time  was  southerly ;  yet  Alexander, 
after  all  inquiry  made,  sending  the  lighter  troops, 
under  guides,  over  the  mountains,  would  himself 
lead  the  heavy-armed  the  reddier  tho  hazardous 
way.  Against  the  sea  was  a  lofty  diif  called  the 
Ladder,  and  it  happened  that,  before  he  arrived 
there,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north,  so  that  the 
waves,  being  driven  from  the  shore,  he  passed 
safely,  none  wading  above  the  middle.  This  inci- 
dent is  said  by  Arrian  to  have  been  noticed  at  the 
time  by  Alexander  himself,  as  importing  divine 
favor  to  his  enterprize  ;  an  observation,  perhaps, 
piotAiez.  more  of  policy  than  of  presumption.  But  among 
p.d73,674.  j^jg  fervent  partizans  in  Greece,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  the  story  was  made  quite  miraculous; 
whence  their  adversaries,  with  incitement,  had 
opportunity  to  turn  it  to  ridicule.  The  celebrated 
Menander  in  one  of  his  comedies  introduced  the 
exclamation,  '  What  an  Alexandrian  story !  If  he 
*  wants  to  pass  the  sea  he  has  only  to  command, 
'  Let  there  be  a  dry  road  for  me.'  The  biographer 
however  adds,  that  a  letter  of  Alexander's  was  in 
his  time  extant,  describing  the  passage  of  the  Lad- 
der, and  felicitating  himself  on  his  good  fortune 
there,  but  not  at  all  imputing  it  to  anything  beyond 
the  common  course  of  nature.  This  information, 
not  contradicting  Arrian's  report,  is  valuable,  both  as 
testimony  to  Alexander's  character,  and  as  showing 
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what  circumspection  is  reqaisite  in  estimating  sect. 
both  the  truth  of  the  w6nderful,  and  the  justness  ^^^ 
of  the  satirical,  among  the  works  of  the  antients. 
But  whatever  Alexander's  faith  may  have  been,  or 
whatever  his  words,  the  circumstances  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ladder,  as  they  are  concurrently 
related,  would  be  likely  to  difiuse,  or  establish, 
among  his  troops,  the  belief  or  the  hope  that, 
wherever  he  led  they  would  be  successful. 


SECTION  II. 

Charaeter  of  the  Country  and  People  of  tke  Interior  of  Lesser  Asia, 
Pamphjflia  subdued*  Progress  of  Alexander  in  Phrygia,  Circiim- 
stances  threatening  to  Alexander.     Pisidia  subdued. 

The    ridge  of  Taurus,   the    longest    and  loftiest    sect, 
range  of  mountains  of  the  old  world,  divides  the  ,^^ 
peninsula  of  the    Lesser  Asia  into  two  unequal  Arr.  i.  s. 
parts.     From  the  promontory  of  Mycale,   against  ^' 
the  iEgian  sea,  it  stretches  eastward  to  the   border 
of  Syria  ;    then  shooting  branches,  southward  to 
the  Mediterranean,    northward  to  the  Euxine,  it 
forms  a  complete  barrier  for  the  peninsula  against 
the  Greater  Asia.      The  main  body  of  the  moun- 
tains proceeds  north-eastward,  beyond  the  Caspian, 
dividing  Mesopotamia  from  Armenia  and  adjoining 
countries.      From  the   long  but  narrow   country 
which  it  leaves  against  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
prizing Lycia,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  its  lofty  and 
rugged  range  makes  communication  with  Phrygia, 
and  other^"parts  northward,  everywhere  difficult. 

The  character  of  the  people  of  the  western  coast 
of  this  great  peninsula,  occupied,  in  Homer's  ac- 
count, by  communities  at  least  as  civilized  as  any 
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CHAP,  then  in  Europe,,  and  afterward  extensively  colonized 
,^^^^^^  from  Greece,  has  alreddy  been  much  under  our 
observation  :  among  them  arose  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal fathers  of  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
widely  different  character  of  some  of  the  people  of 
the  interior  has  occurred  also  for  notice,  after  the 
information  of  Xenophon,  who  traversed  it  with 
the  army  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  before  Alexander.  This  cha- 
racter, it  appears,  was  maintained  in  the  age  of 
Steb.i.  the  historian  Diodorus  and  the  geographer  Strabo, 
•d.  ^.  '  three  hundred  years  after  Alexander ;  an  age 
among  those  most  affording  opportunity  for  wide 
information  of  the  state  of  nations  ;  when  peace 
was  established  for  the  world,  in  singular  extent, 
by  Augustus  Caesar.  The  same  character  is  im- 
puted to  the  same  people  by  Arrian,  who  was  born 
and  mostly  lived  in  that  great  peninsula,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  later,  while  the  Roman  empire 
still  retained  its  highest  power ;  and  according  to 
all  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  the  same  cha- 
racter remains  in  the  same  fine  country  under  the 
Turkish  empire,  little  altered  to  this  day.  The 
people  who  held  the  extensive  plainer  regions,  the 
Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Carians,  are  described  by 
antient  writers  as  peaceful  and  orderly.  But  those 
of  the  highlands,  like  the  Scottish  formerly,  living 
in  arms,  were  in  a  state  of  ceaseless  war ;  among 
oneanother,  for  wrath ;  against  their  fellow-subjects 
of  the  plains  for  plunder;  the  superintending 
government  sometimes  interfering  to  check,  but 
never  so  as  to  suppress,  the  lawless  course. 

The  Isaurians,  between  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
to  the  geographer's  age,  were  all  robbers ;  and  so 
expert  in  arms,  and  holding  such  fastnesses,  that 
it  was  matter  of  triumph  and  the  assumption  of 
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a  new  title,  for  a  Roman  consul/ at  the  time  of  the  sect. 
greatest  power  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  to  ^^^^^ 
subdue  them.  The  Pisidians,  westward  of  Isauria, 
were  of  similar  character.  These,  and  apparently 
all  the  highlanders,  were,  like  the  Scottish  high- 
landers,  divided  into  clans  under  their  several 
chiefs^.  Indeed  in  such  a  country,  so  constituted, 
small  proprietors  could  not  exist :  all  of  necessity 
herded  under  leaders.  The  many  thus  were  in  a 
great  degree  dependent  on  their  chiefs,  who  were 
also  in  no  small  degree  dependent  on  them.  Strabo, 
living  in  an  age  when  republican  sovereinty  had 
been  everywhere  abolished,  yet  the  memory  of  that 
form  of  government,  so  flattering  in  theory,  so  uni» 
versally  failing  in  practice,  was  recent,  expresses 
wonder  at  the  Cappadocians,  who  declined  what 
the  Romans,  generosity  being  the  pretence,  but 
policy  the  real  motive,  offered  them  with  the  name 
of  freedom  ;  meaning  a  republican  constitution,  but  8trab.i.i«. 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Roman  senate  and  Ox. 
people :  they  could  not,  they  said,  govern  them- 
selves ;  neither  their  habits  nor  their  circumstances 
would  inable  them  to  maintain  civil  order  through 
their  extensive  country,  without  a  chief  to  superin- 
tend all,  and  repress  lawless  contest  among  equals. 
The  geographer  describes  a  remarkable  chief  who, 
a  little  before  his  own  age,  ruled  Cappadocia. 
Whether  a  Greek,  or  only  bearing  a  Grecian  name, 
by  valor  and  talent,  %vith  an  unscrupulous  policy, 
Amyntas  had  accumulated  lordships  as  his  private 
property,  to  the  extent  of  no  inconsiderable  king- 
dom.    In  Lycaonia  he  held  a  wide  territory.     The 

^  Tojv  ^^ouv  opfiivGJv,  o)g  stV^fv,  Tisi^iSuv  ol  fiiv  aXXoi  xa/ra  rup- 
(miSag  fMfjLf^Kffjb^voj,  xct^oMTSp  oi  KiXmsg,  Xi^^fixoj^  ^xv)v7ai.  Stral). 
1.  12.  p.  825.  ed.  Or. 
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CHAP,  country,  in  Arrian's  account,  resembled  Salisbury 
XLvii.  pij^in^  2^2^  those  similar  parts  of  England,  little  seen 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  which,  in  modem  phrase^ 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Downs ;  a  term 
formerly  applied,  to  highlands  generally,  but  now- 
limited  to  lands  rising,  mostly  without  abruptness, 
above  the  country  around  ;  woodless,  waterless,  or 
with  springs  only  at«extraordinary  depth,  but  afford- 
ing excellent  pasture  fof  sheep.  Amyntas,  able  to 
protect  his  property,  had  three  hundred  flocks 
maintained  for  him  on  the  Lycaonian  downs.  .  By 
services  to  the  celebrated  Mark  Antony,  then  com* 
manding  the  Roman  armies  in  Asia,  he  acquired 
such  favor  as  to  be  raised  by  him  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia.  But,  insatiable  in  rapacity,  he  was 
at  length  cut  off*  through  treachery  in  his  own 
household.  A  century  and  half  after,  under  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a  chief  of  robbers,  in  the  country 
north  of  Lycaonia,  was  of  such  eminence  as  to 
ingage  the  notice  of  the  historian  Arrian,  with  the 
view  to  exemplify,  for  his  cotemporaries,  the  state 
of  the  country  in  Alexander's  time  :  when,  through* 
out  Cilicia,  civil  society  was  of  the  antient  turbulent 
character ;  and  even  the  Pamphylians,  tho  holding 
a  very  productive  soil,  falling  most  advantageously 
in  varied  form,  southward  from  the  mountains  of 
Taurus  to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  had  a  strong  pro<» 
pensity  to  the  predatory  life,  and  would  not  (they 
are  Strabo's  words)  let  their  neighbors  live  in  quiet^. 
For  people  tolerated  in  such  a  course,  during 
many  ages,  by  the  weakness  or  remissness  of  a 
government  whose  supremacy  they  acknowleged, 
the  boons  of  independency  and  immunity,  by  which 
Alexander  had  won  the  civilized  and  peacefully 

^OvSi  rou^  6fibopou;  iCkfi  xaA^   ij&\r)((kv  ^rjv.      Strab.  1.   12.  p. 
824.  ed.  Ox. 
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inclined,  would  have  no  allurement,  if  accomp^ied  sect. 
with  the  requisition  to  live  in  peace  with  their  "• 
neighbors.  They  reckoned  the  tribute  to  the  great 
king,  their  subjection  being  otherwise  little  more 
than  nominal,  chesq>  purchase  of  licence  to  follow 
their  predatory  habits,  and  preferable  to  the  most 
perfect  [immunity ^and  independency,' in  awe  of  a 
neighboring  government  able  and  vigilant  to  repress 
their  excesses. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Lycia,  where  Alex- 
ander now  was,  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated, 
and  a  better  civil  order  was  established  ;  but  toward 
the  eastern  border,  where  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean 
nearly  meets  the  root  of  Taurus,  a  predatory  clan 
held  the  strongly-situated  town  of  Marmara.  Alex- 
ander's Way  into  Pamphylia,  which  he  proposed  to 
reduce,  was  along  the  valley  which  this  town  com- 
manded. The  body  of  his  army  passed  unmolest^ 
ed;  the  baggage  and  stores,  with  catde  for  the 
subsistence  of  all,  following,  under  a  guard  supposed 
sufficient,  as  in  a  country  of  friends  and  allies. 
But  the  sight  of  the  catde,  under  so  slight  an  escort, 
was  too  tempting  for  the  Marmareian  youth  ;  whom 
the  elders,  more  provident  of  consequences,  seem 
to  have  been  upable  to  restrain.  When  the  princi- 
pal military  strength  was  considerably  advanced, 
they  issued  from  their  hold,  killed  some  of  the 
escort,  who  vainly  resisted  overbearing  numbers, 
and  compelled  the  slaves  who  attended  the  catde, 
to  obey  their  orders,  and  become,  together  with 
the  beasts,  their  property.  Alexander,  who  before 
had  reckoned  the  reduction  of  such  a  nest  of 
barbarians  not  a  matter  for  delaying  his  progress 
to  more  important  objects,  now  resolved  not  to  risk 
the  evils  which  the  allowance  of  impunity  for  their 
conduct  might  produce;     Halting  his  army,  he  laid 
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CHAF.    siege  to  their  rock,  with  machines  the  more  alarm- 
XLVii.   jjjg  j^g  ^jjgy  ^^xz  new  to  the  Marmareians.     The 

elders  desired  immediately  to  capitulate ;  but  the 
younger,  perhaps  fearing  to  suffer  as  authors  of  the 
recent  outrage,  refused  concurrence ;  and,  holding* 
council  among  themselves,  agreed  in  the  atrocious 
resolution  to  kill  all  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men^  and  then,  by  night,  force  their  own  way  across 
the  besieger's  lines  to  the  neighboring  mountains. 
A  general  feast  preceded  this  purposed  impious 
sacrifice.  The  best  provision  of  meat  and  drink 
was  produced  for  common  use  ;  and  when  all  had 
taken  their  fill,  the  si^al  for  what  was  to  follow 
was  given  by  setting  fire  to  all  the  houses.  Six 
hundred  of  the  youth  however,  had  the  virtue  to 
refuse  concurrence  in  the  decreed  massacre  of  pa- 
rents, wives,  and  children ;  and  the  historian  has 
not  said  how  far  the  bloody  purpose  was  executed. 
The  projected  sally,  however,  was  in  considerable 
amount  successful ;  many  of  the  Marmareian  youth 
reaching  the  mountain  fastnesses^  ' 

After  this  perhaps  necessary  example,  Alexan- 
der, proceeding  by  the  shore  eastward,  was  met  by 
deputies  from  Aspendus,  a  considerable  Grecian 
colony  in  Pamphylia,  originally  from  Argos,  The 
business  of  the  mission  was  to  declare  the,  red- 

^  This  remarkable  buflineas  of  Marmara,  related  bj  Siodo- 
ru8,  is  unnoticed  by  Arrian,  whose  narrative,  always  respect- 
able for  what  it  undertakes  to  warrant,  is  however  far  from 
being  so  complete  as,  by  meer  omission,  to  invalidate  whatever 
may  remain  related  by  others.  In  many  parts  indeed  it  I>ear9 
the  appearance  of  an  unfinished  work.  Thus,  previously  to 
the  march  for  Marmara,  we  are  led  to  expect  notice  of  mat- 
ters at  Perga,  but  they  remain  untold.  The  narraUye  of 
Diodorus  here,  for  the  most  part,  is  remarkably  consonant 
With  Arrian^s,  and  what  he  has  added  concerning  the  Marma- 
reians is  consistent  with  Arrian's  as  well  as  all  other  testimo- 
nies to  the  general  character  of  the  Asiatic  highlaaders. 
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diness  of  the  Aspendians  to  accede  to  the  terms  sect. 
proposed  for  the  Grecian  cities  of  the  west  of  Les-  v^.^,1-^^ 
ser  Asia,  but  to  request  especially  that  they  might 
not  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  garrison. 
This  Alexander  reddily  granted ;  but  he  required 
that  the  horses,  formerly  furnished  by  the  Aspen- 
dians as  a  portion  of  their  tribute  to  the  crown  of 
Persia,  should,  now  and  in  future,  come  to  him ; 
and  farther,  pecuniary  need  probably  pressing,  that 
they  should  immediately  pay  a  subsidy  of  fifty 
talents,  about  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
deputies  assented,  and  took  their  leave.' 

Perga,  on  the  river  Cestrus,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  sea,  having,  on  a  mountain  summit  near 
it,  a  temple  of  Diana,  of  some  celebrity,  was  the 
first  town  in  Alexander's  way,  within  Pamphylia. 
Here  measures  seem  to  have  been  previously  ar-  strab.i.n. 
ranged  to  mutual  satisfaction,  whence  nothing  oc-  oxon. 
curred  for  the  historian  to  notice.  Sida,  the  next 
town,  was  a  colony  from  Cuma,  in  ^olis  ;  but  the 
people,  having  mixed  much  with  those  around 
them,  had  lo^  the  language  of  their  Grecian  fore- 
fathers. No  resistance  firom.them  is  mentioned; 
but,  the  place,  probably  being,  for  its  opportunities, 
important,  a  garrison  was  left  there. 

Next  was  Syllium,  a  fortress  strong  by  nature, 
and  garrisoned  for  the  king  of  Persia  with  regular 
mercenary  troops.  On  his  way  thither  Alexander 
met  intelligence  that  the  Aspendians  had  denied 
admission  for  those  whom  he  had  dispatched  to 
receive  th^  ratification  of  the  convention  made  with 
their  deputies,  and  would  neither  pay  the  money, 
according  to  agreement,  nor  deliver  the  horses, 
but  were  preparing  for  defence.  Probably  report 
from  their  deputies  of  the  smallness  of  his  numbers 
may  have  incouraged  them  to  this  conduct.     Reck- 
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CHAP,    pning  it  to  require    his  first    animadversion,   he 
XLVii.    pasg^j  Syllium,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
by    a    sudden     assault,     and    hastened    towards 
Aspendus. 

That  city,  of  some  consideration  for  its  wealth 
and  population,  and  consequent  power  and  influence 
among  the  Grecian  and  perhaps  other  towns  of  the 
coast,  was  however  much  more  important  for  its  si- 
tuation on  the  river  Eurymedon,  one  of  the  very  few 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea  offering  a  secure  and  ample 
harbor  for  shipping.  It  will  be  remembered  as  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  double  victory  of  the  Athe- 
nian Cimon,  obtained  in  one  day  over  the  Persian 
forces  of  sea  and  land,  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes. 
Liberated  then  from  the  sovereinty  of  the  Persian 
kin^  only  to  fall  under  the  control  of  the  Athenian 
people,  and  again  compelled  to  be  tributary  to  Per- 
sia,  when  the  contentions  of  the  Greek  republics 
among  themselves  disabled  them  from  vindicating 
so  distant  a  dominion,  Aspendus  had  flprished 
under  the  restored  patronage  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. The  original  occupancy  by  colonists  from 
Argos,  was  of  a  rock  with  precipitous  sides,  one  of 
them  washed  by  the  Eurymedon,  the  summit  offer- 
ing spac&ifor  a  considerable  town.  A  populous 
suburb  had  now  grown  on  the  lower  ground.  This, 
tho  fortified  enough  for  defence  against  neighbor- 
ing barbarians,  being  unfit  to  resist  the  Grecian 
art  of  attack,  the  Aspendians  deserted  it  on  Alex- 
ander's approach,  and  he  quartered  his  army  in  it 
Perhaps  his  detention  by  the  previous  siege  of 
Syllium  had  been  calculated  upon  by  the  Aspen- 
dians, and  his  unexpected  early  arrival  had  pre- 
vented the  collection  of  provisions  to  inable  a  place 
otherwise  so  strong,  to  maintain  a  siege.  Probably 
enough  also  the  ordinary  political  contest  in  Grecian 
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towns  escisted  there  ;  so  that  the  party  which  had  secT. 
prevailed  to  cany  the  profligate  vote  for  breaking  "* 
the  treaty  made  by  the  authorized  delegates,  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  superiority  when  siege 
was  impending  from  an  army  bearing  the  character 
of  irresistible.  Capitulation  was  presently  offered 
on  the  former  terms ;  but  these,  tho  to  prosecute 
the  siege  would  have  been  highly  inconvenient, 
Alexander  refused.  He  required  now,  together 
with  the  horses,  as  before,  double  the  contribution 
in  money  immediately  ;  in  future  a  yearly  tribute ; 
subjection  to  a  governor,  or,  in  Arrian's  phrase,  a 
satrap,  whom  he  would  appoint ;  submission  of  a 
dispute  existing  with  some  neighboring  people, 
concerning  a  territory,  to  impartid  arbitrators ;  and 
hostages  to  insure  the  performance  of  these  condi^ 
tions.  AH  was  agreed  to.  No  garrison  is  mentioned 
to  have  been  left.  Not  improbably  the  party 
which  carried  the  vote  for  capitulation,  apprehen* 
sive  of  suffering  from  that  which  had  carried  the 
vote  for  breaking  the  former  treaty,  might  desire 
that  powerful  men  of  that  party  should  be  taken  as 
hostages,  and  that  a  Macedonian  governor  or  satrap, 
whom  they  would  support,  should  be  appointed  to 
command  peace  within  their  walls.  Thus  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  garrison,  which  could  ill  be  spared 
from  the  army,  might  be  obviated. 

Not  far  eastward  of  Aspendus  begins  that  portion 
of  Cilicia  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rough ; 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  mountainous  branch 
from  the  range  of  Taurus,  extending  to  the  sea. 
On  the  coast  are  some  small  seaports :  the  interior, 
divided  by  deep  narrow  valleys,  offering  everywhere 
dii&culties  for  an  army,  had  little  to  invite  and  much 
to  forbid.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  Aspen- 
dus was  the  last  considerable  object  in  that  direction. 
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CHAP.   But  it  seems  further  probable  that  some  intelligence 
^^^"'    had  arrived  of  Memnon's  threatening  measures, 
which  principally  decided  Alexander's  next  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  king  of  Persia,  dissatisfied  with  his  admiral 

who  commanded  at  Miletus,  had  put  a  fleet  of  three 

hundred  triremes  under  Memnon's  orders,  and  had 

largely  supplied  him  with  money.     Clearly  master 

Diod.1.17.  of  the  sea  thus,  Memnon  was  inabled  also  to  raise 

c.  29. 

Arriim,!.    a  landforce  of  the  best  kind,  Greeks,  or  men  train- 
*•  ®*  *'      ed  in  the  Grecian  discipline.     In  every  republic  of 
Greece  moreover  was  a  party  reddy  to  join  him. 
The  ill  humor  shown  by   Lacedasmon,  on  the  elec- 
tion of  such  a  youth  as  Alexander  to  the  chief  mi- 
litary command  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  far  '  from 
abating,  had  been  successfully  fomented  by  its  king, 
Agis,  who  desired  himself  to  succeed  to  the  antient 
eminence  of  his  predecessors.     The  party  of  De- 
mosthenes, not,  certainly,  with  any  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  superiority  of  Lacedaemon,  was  however 
always  reddy  to  concur  in  opposition  to  the  Mace- 
donian interest ;  and  Agis,  without  great  talents  to 
excite  jealousy,  was  a  prince  of  some  popular  virtues 
to  recommend  him,  and  promote  any  cause  he  in- 
gaged  in.    Under  the  lead  of  Agis  thus  a  Lacedae- 
monian   party   was   gaining    strength   among  the 
republics  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  to  receive  Memnon 
as  an  ally,  a  Greek  at  the  head  of  a  landforce  in 
large  proportion  really,  and  perhaps  all  nominally 
Grecian,  did  not  carry  to   Grecian  minds  the  offen- 
sive character  of  assisting  a  forein  invasion,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  commander  had  been  a  Per- 
sian, and  the  army  barbarian.     To  reconcile   the 
Greeks  then  more  extensively  tothe  Persian  connec- 
tion, Memnon  held  out,  as  the  basis  for  his  conduct, 
the  treaty  formerly  negotiated  by  Lacedaemon  with 
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Persia,  commonly  called  the  Peace  o(  Antalcidas ;    sect. 
which,  however,  on  one  hand,  really  objectionable,  ^^^H^^ 
and,  on  the  other,  beyond  reason  and  truth  repro-  Ch.25.>.7. 
bated  by  party-writers,  was  however  in  its  day,  as  History, 
we  have  formerly   observed,  extensively  popular. 
By 'this  treaty  it  will  be  remembered,  all  Grecian 
cities  were  to  be  completely  independent ;  no  long- 
er acknowleging,  as  formerly,  the  superiority  of  La- 
cedsemon,  Athens,  or  any  otJier  republic.    This,  ori- 
ginally aimed  against  the  sovereinty  which  the  Athe- 
nian people,  through  their  naval  superiority,  held 
over  the  ilands  of  the  ^gean,  and  many  maritime 
towns  of  Lesser  Asia  and  Thrace,  was  for  a  time, 
we  have  seen,  effectual  for  its  purpose ;  while   La* 
cedaemon,  disavowing  command,  retained  an  influ- 
ence, nearly  equal  to  sovereinty,  over  a  large  part  of 
Grecfce  itself.    Now  it  was  aimed  against  that  au- 
thority committed  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  which 
had  formerly  been  allowed  by  the  Grecian  states  to 
Lacedasmon,  Athens  and  Thebes,  as  imperial  re- 
publics ;  and  it  was  an  advantage  for  Memnon  that, 
by  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  the  king  of  Persia  had 
been  the  admitted  patron  of  the  independency  of  the 
Greek  republics,  when  the  kings  of  Macedonia  had ' 
not  yet  aspired  to  such  eminence. 

The  recall  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  the  i£gean, 
under  such  a  commander  as  Memnon,  with  a  dis- 
position thus  prevailing,  in  several  republics,  to 
give  him  a  friendly  reception,  placed  Alexander  in 
circumstances  highly  critical.  A  hostile  fleet,  com- 
manding the  ^gean,  with  a  detached  squadron, 
stationed  in  the  Hellespont,  might  both  prevent 
the  passage  of  recruits  from  Europe  to  reinforce 
his  army  in  Asia,  and  deny  his  own  return  to 
relieve  his  allies  and  subjects,  threatened  with 
invasion.      Meanwhile.  Darius  was  collecting  an 
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CHAP     immense  Asiatic  army,  having  also  a  considerable 
^^^  Grecian  force  in  his  service,  to  meet  Alexander  if 
he  advanced,  or  follow  hinv^if  he  retreated. 

In  these  circumstances  to  rejoin  without  delay 
the  body  under  Parmenio,  and  provide,  while 
opportunity  was  clear,  for  inabling  the  absent  with 
leave  to  return  from  Europe,  with  whatsoever 
recruits  they  might  bring,  was  of  pressing  consi- 
deration. Gordium,  the  antient  capital  of  the 
Hellespontine  or  Lower  Phrygia,  Alexander's  first 
conquest  from  the  Persian  empire,  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  absent  with  leave  and  the  recruits 
to  proceed  to.  He  resolved  without  delay  to  direct 
his  own  march  thither;  but  the  way  had  con- 
siderable difficulties.  The  part  of  Taurus  to  be 
crossed  was  a  wide  tract  of  highlands,  the  country 
of  the  Pisidians;  all  freebooters,  and  yet  not  so 
savage  as  not  to  have  fortified  towns.  Telmlssus, 
otherwise  written  Termessus,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal. Its  people,  like  some  of  the  Scottish  high- 
landers  of  old,  to  the  profession  of  robbery  added 
that  of  prophecy  ;  for  their  skill  in  which  they  had 
for  centuries  maintained  a  high  reputation  among 
nations  around.  Aristander,  Alexander's  favorite 
seer,  alreddy  noticed  as  interpreter  of  the  prodigy 
of  the  swallow  at  Halicarnassus,  was  a  Telmissian. 
For  the  most  convenient  road,  perhaps  almost  alone 
practicable  for  an  army,  he  must  return  to  Perga, 
and  then  proceed  by  Telmissus.  But  the  Telmis- 
sians,  jealous  of  his  purpose,  and  confident  in  their 
strength,  resolved  to  deny  his  army  the  passage. 
Their  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty 
rock,  precipitous  on  all  sides,  commanding  the  rug- 
ged way  through  a  narrow  glen.  When  Alexander 
approached,  the  heights  were  occupied  by  the  Tcl- 
missians  in  arms.     He  halted,  and  after  examin- 
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ing  the  circumstances^  incamped,  and  kept  all  sect^ 
quiet  within  his  lines.  Thus  he  gave  rest  to  his  s^ij^ 
troops,  while  the  Telmissians,  like  many  other 
barbarians,  bold,  active,  and  individually  skilful, 
but  irrdgular  and  impatient,  became  tired  of  their 
situation  on  the  mountains,  unsheltered,  in  a  win- 
ter}'^  atmosphere,  insomuch  that,  leaving  a  guard 
on  each  hill,  the  main  body  of  them  withdrew  into 
the  town.  Upon  this  Alexander  had  reckoned. 
Sending  then  his  light-armed  up  the  hills,  to 
positions  whence  their  missile  weapons  could  reach 
the  guarded  posts,  these  were  soon  abandoned, 
and  -  his  army,  hastening  through  the  narrow,  in- 
camped  on  the  plainer  ground  beyond. 

But  the  Pisidians  were  not,  any  more  than  the 
Scottish  highlanders  of  old,  under  due  control  of 
one  regular  government.  The  several  clans,  all 
enemies  to  all  mankind  besides,  unless  where  par- 
ticular circumstances  led  to  particular  compacts 
of  friendship,  were  often  most  hostile  to  one- 
another.  Possibly  it  was  because  the  Telmissiaas 
had  resolved  upon  hostility  to  Alexander,  that  the 
Selgians,  another  Pisidian  clan,  desired  his  friend- 
ship. A  deputation  came  from  them  soliciting 
alliance,  and  offering  their  services.  Such  a  mis- 
sion could  not  but  be  welcome :  the  deputies 
accordingly  were  gratified  with  their  reception  ;  a  Airian,!.!. 
treaty  was  presently  concluded  ;  and  the  Selgians 
proved  always  faithful  and  valuable  allies.  They 
would  willingly  have  joined  Alexander  in  arms 
against  Telmissus  ;  but  that  place  was  too  strong 
to  be  ^taken  without  a  delay  which  his  circum- 
stances would  ill  allow,  and  another  object  re- 
quired his  immediate  attention.  Salagassus,  a 
large  town,  the  seat  of  a  clan  esteemed,  tho  all 
the  Pisidians  were  warriors,   the  best  warriors  of 
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CHAP,  the  nation,  was  necessarily  to  be  passed;  and, 
XLVii.  bgjjig  connected  with  Telmissus,  and  hostile  to 
Selgium,  the  Salagassians  were  of  course  hostile 
to  Alexander.  The  Telmissians  were  diligent  in 
hostility.  Acquainted  with  byways  over  the  -high- 
lands, they  reached  Salagassus  before  him,  and 
with  its  people,  took  an  advantageous  position  for 
disputing  his  passage.  From  ambuscades  judi- 
ciously placed  then  they  attacked,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  each  flank  of  his  advanced  guard  of 
bowmen,  and  presently  overpowered  it.  But  the 
Agrian  targeteers  fpUowing,  with  better  defensive 
armor  and  more  regular  discipline,  stood  their 
ground  till  the  phalanx  came  to  their  support.  The 
Pisidians,  deficient  in  armor  and  order  and  ex- 
perience, were  led  by  their  courage  to  close,  where 
they  should  only  have  annoyed  at  a  distance  : 
many  were  killed ;  and,  utterly  unable  to  make  an 
impression,  the  survivors  took  to  flight.  In  this 
they  mostly  found  safety ;  for  the  heavy-armed 
were  incapable  of  following  them  among  the  high- 
lands, and  their  knowlege  of  the  ru^;ed  and 
difficult  ground  made  the  pursuit  of  the  light-armed 
hazardous  and  little  efficacious.  But  as,  in  the 
mountain  ways,  numbers  would  hinder  each  other's 
escape,  some  fled  by  the  plainer  road  to  tho  town* 
These  Alexander  followed  with  his  cavalry,  and, 
entering  with  them,  became  master  of  it. 

His  success  thus  in  action  against  the  Salagas- 
sians, the  most  powerful  of  the  Pisidian  clans, 
together  with  his  previous  liberality  in  negotiation 
with  the  Belgians,  opened  such  facility,  that  he  was 
induced  to  proceed  to  the  complete  reduction  of  a 
nation  so  capable,  as  well  as  disposed,  to  be  in- 
jurious to  all  around  them.  Possibly  intelligence 
from  the  iEgean  and  from  Greece,  relieving  former 
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apprehensions  for  that  quarter,  may  have  assisted 
toward  this  determination.  The  example  of  the 
Selgians,  however,  incouraging,  and  his  terms 
offered  to  all  being  probably  liberal,  many  clans 
immediately  acceded  to  them  ;  some  strong  places 
he  besieged,  and  shortly  all  yielded. 

The  fame  of  the  power  of  his  arms,  shown  in 
reducing,  with  his  small  numbers,  this  nation  of 
robbers,  so  long  allowed,  by  the  remissness  of  the, 
mighty  government  of  Persia,  to  be  the  annoyance 
of  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  of  the 
world,  prepared  facility  for  making  his  next  acqui- 
sition, and  improved  value  for  it  when  made.  A 
march  of  five  days  brought  him  to  Celsense,  the 
capital  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  The  town  was 
little  fortified ;  the  inhabitants  not  soldiers,  nor 
probably  solicitous  whether  they  were  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  Persian  or  a  Macedonian  king ;  its  castle  was 
singularly  strong  and  had  a  garrison,  but  only  of 
one  thousand  Carian,  and  one  hundred  Grecian 
mercenaries.  So  scanty  being  the  force  to  which 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  apparently  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  was  committed, 
discredit  seems  not  imputable  to  the  garrison  for 
what  followed.  On  being  summoned  they  offered 
to  withdraw,  if,  within  a  day  named,  they  were  not 
relieved.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  no  relief  arriv- 
ing, the  place  fell  of  course. 
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SECTION  III. 

Metuures  of  the  Pergian   Jlrmameni  under  MtmMn:    CanfueH   of 
Chiot  .•  Progresiin  Lesbos:  Death  of  Memnon:  Conquest  of  Lesbos 
completed  by  Memnon'*s  Successors.     The  Persian  Ixaid-force  reeaUtd 
from  the  Grecian  Seas :    War  prosecuted  by  the  Persian  Fleet, 

While  Alexander  was  thus  proceeding  fortunatel}" 
and  rapidly  in  conquest  far  from  horne^  his  able 
adversary  Meninon  had  been  providing  for  him 
difficulties  and  dangers  at  his  door.  Aware  that  an 
able  and  indefatigable  enemy,  regardless  of  seasons, 
could  not  be  effectually  opposed  but  with  equal 
disregard  of  season  and  of  rest,  he  would  not  await 
the  spring  to  call  the  fleet  from  the  ports  to  which, 
under  its  former  commander,  it  had  withdrawn. 
The  coast  of  all  the  continent  bordering  on  the 
iEgean  sea  was  in  the  enemy's  hands,  with  a 
victorious  army  to  maintain  the  possession  ;  but  the 
numerous  islands  were  open  to  a  commanding  fleet, 
for  attempts  of  either  arms  .or  policy.  Memnon 
sailed  to  Chios,  where  matters  had  been  so  prepared, 
by  negotiation  with  those  friendly  to  the  Persian 
connection,  that,  at  the  sight  only  of  his  fleet,  the 
adverse  were  appalled,  and  the  whole  island  yielded 
without  a  blow.  The  Athenian  Chares,  who  had 
2.  of  tiiis  hot  scrupled,  with  feigned  respect,  to  wait  upon 
Ait.  2. '  Alexander  on  his  first  arrival  in  Asia,  now  joined 
^'^'  Memnon  in  promoting,  on  the  Asiatic  shores, 
the  cause  which  Demosthenes  was  promoting  in 
European  Greece.  Known  through  the  great 
commands  he  had  held,  and  respected  by  the 
Persian  party  as  the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  he 
seems  to  have  had  interest  particularly  in  Lesbos. 
Thither  Memnon  proceeded  with  his  fleet.     Three 
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of  the  four  principal  towns  presently  submitted  :     sect. 
to  Mitylene,  alone  resisting,  he  laid  siege,  ^^^i^^ 

Alreddy  thus  he  had  ports  for  the  refuge  of  his 
fleet,  and  that  fleet  could  in  a  great  degree  com- 
mand supplies.  He  could  therefore  hold  very 
promising  language  to  the  friendly  throughout 
Greece,  as  well  as  formidable  threats  to  the  adverse. 
He  declared  that,  after  reducing  Mitylene,  he  would  Arr.  i.  % 
proceed  to  the  Hellespont.  His  fleet  would  at  ^* 
once  give  him  complete  command  of  the  strait. 
Neither  reinforcement  then  should  pass  from 
Europe  to  Alexander  in  Asia;  nor  should  Alex- 
ander return  to  Europe ;  but  he  would  himself, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  Grecian  allies,  invade 
Macedonia,  while  the  king  of  Persia,  the  friend  of 
Grecian  independency,  with  overbearing  numbers, 
would  annihilate  the  small  force  which  had  hitherto 
been,  so  beyond  expectation  successfully,  invading 
his  dominion.  In  the  midst  of  these  great  projects, 
Memnon  was  seized  with  sickness  in  his  camp 
before  Mitylene,  and  he  died  there. 

The  chief  command  then,  till  the  king's  pleasure 
might  be  declared,  devolved  upon  the  satrap  Au- 
tophradates,  jointly  with  Pharnabazus,  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia,  Artabazus,  and  nephew 
of  Memnon.  These  officers,  prosecuting  their 
predecessor's  measures,  shortly  reduced  the  Mity- 
lenseans  to  desire  to  capitulate,  and  treaty  was  not  > 
denied  them.  It  was  then  liberally  required  on 
their  side,  and  liberally  admitted  on  the  other,  that 
the  auxiliaries,  sent  by  Alexander  to  assist  them, 
should  withdraw  under  safe  conduct.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  required,  that  the  connection  of 
Mitylene  with  Persia,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  should  be  renewed  ;  that 
the  monument  inscribed  with  the  treaty  concluded 
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CHAP,    with  Alexander  should  be  destroyed;    that  the 
^^V-    exiles  of  the  Persian  party  should  be  restored. 

Thus  far  the  business  left  by  Memnon  seems  to 
have  been  carried  on  well.     But  Arrian's  account 
of  the  sequel,  indicates  that  his  successors  in  com- 
mand had  not  inherited  his  spirit  of  honor  and 
liberality,  or  that  which  had  distinguished  Phar- 
nabazus,  whom  we  suppose  the   grandfather,  or 
Artabazus,  the  yet  living  father  of  one  of  them. 
To  control  the   civil  government,  Diogenes,  one 
of  the  restored  exiles,  was  appointed  to  that  dignity 
which  the  Greek  writers  designate  by  the  title  of 
tyrant.     To  insure  power  with  that  dignity,  they 
placed  a  garrison  in  the  city  ;  under  the  command 
of  a  Greek,  indeed,  but  a  stranger  to  Mitylene^ 
Lycomedes  of  Rhodes.    They  proceeded  to  raise 
a  heavy   contribution ;    beginning  with   arbitrary 
exactions  from  the  wealthy,  and  then  extending  an 
assessment  to  all  ranks.     Those  conversant  with 
Grecian   history  however  will   be   aware  that,  as 
the  numerous  party,  which  had  before  held  demo* 
cratical  sovereinty,   were   by  the   capitulation    to 
retain  all  civil  rights,  tho  probably  under  a  more 
tempered  constitution,  yet  the  MitylenaE^ans  of  the 
Persian  party  were  likely  to  be  perilously  situated 
without    a    continuance    of    Persian    protection  ; 
whence  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  at  their 
desire,  as  necessary  for  their  safety,  that  a  supreme 
magistrate,    whom    the  other    party   would   style 
tyrant,  was  appointed,  and  a  body  of  those  regular 
troops,  distinguished  by  the  term  mercenaries,  was 
left  in  garrison*     But  how  far  any  of  the  measures 
were  really  infractions  of  the  treaty,  Arrian's  suc- 
cinct  account,  apparently  not  derived  from   the 
eminent  men  his  guides  for  Alexander's  actions. 
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nor  from  any  friend  to  the  Persian  party  among    sect. 
the  Greeks,  aflPords  no  fair  ground  to  judge.  v^iJJ^ 

It  is  however  in  all  accounts  evident,  that  Mem-  Arrian,i.2. 
non's  death  deranged  the  purposes  of  Darius  and 
his  council.  On  the  advantageous  progress  of 
his  measures  in  Europe,  the  success  of  those  pro- 
posed to  be  pursued  in  Asia  would  much  depend* 
A  successor  qualified  by  talents  and  experience 
and  popularity  and  trustworthiness,  for  the  business 
of  Memnon's  commission,  would  hardly  be  found. 
Had  one  of  either  nation  the  two  former  qualifica- 
tions, yet  no  Persian  could  have  his  interest  with 
the  Greeks,  nor  was  any  Greek  so  connected  with 
Persia.  Memnon's  great  designs  therefore  perish- 
ed with  him.  An  order  came  from  the  court  for 
Pharnabazus  to  conduct  the  landforce  of  the  arma- 
ment to  Lycia.  Arrived  on  the  Lycian  coast,  he 
was  soon  joined  by  Thymondas,  son  of  Memnon's 
brother,  Mentor.  That  officer  came  commissioned 
to  conduct  the  army,  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  Gre- 
cian, to  the  Syrian  coast,  to  meet  the  king  coming 
from  Upper  Asia ;  and  he  brought  a  commission 
for  Pharnabazus,  apparently  in  conjunction  with 
Autophradates,  to  command  in  chief  in  the  same 
extent  as  his  late  uncle,  Memnon.  Pharnabazus 
accordingly,  delivering  the  army  to  Thymondas, 
hastened  to  rejoin  the  fleet. 

That  fleet  still  commanded  the  sea,  but  the 
great  objects  of  the  armament  were  ashore.  De- 
prived therefore  of  a  cooperating  landforce,  nothing  • 
great  could  be  undertaken.  But  the  small  iland 
of  Tenedos,  for  its  neighborhood  to  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  to  the  Hellespont,  was  a  desirable  acqui- 
sition. The  people  were  generally  disposed  to 
connection  with  the  Grecian  confederacy  under 
Alexander ;  but,  knowing  the  inability  of  that  con- 
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CHAP,    federacy  to  afford  them  maritime  protection,  and 
XLVii.    utterly  unequal  to  effectual  resistance  with    their 
own  strength,  they  changed  their   allegiance,  on 
being  allowed  the  same  terms  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Mityleneians. 

The  return  of  the  Persian  fleet  to  the  iBgean,  and 
the  vigorous  measures  threatened  while  Memnon 
lived,  had  induced  Alexander  to  strain  his  means 
for  equipping  and  maintaining  a  naval  force  again. 
His  admiral,  Hegelochus,  was  directed  to  assemble 
what  ships  he  could  in  the  Hellespont.  His  vice- 
roy, Antipater,  watching,  from  Macedonia,  every 
movement,  had  previously  collected  a  squadron, 
principally  from  the  friendly  ports  of  Eubo&a  and 
Peloponnesus,  which  he  had  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Proteas.  Tho  no  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained of  raising  a  fleet  competent  to  meet  the 
Persian  in  a  general  action ;  yet  protection  might 
be  given  to  trade,  and  to  threatened  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  advantage  might  be  looked  for  against 
detached  squadrons.  When  the  Persian  admirals 
led  the  main  body  of  their  fleet  to  Tenedos,  they 
detached  ten  Phenician  ships,  under  Datames,  a 
Persian,  to  the  Cyclad  ilands ;  apparently  to  raise 
supplies  by  prizes  and  contributions.  Datames 
was  in  his  station  at  Siphnus,  when  Proteas  attack- 
ed him  by  surprize,  at  daybreak,  with  a  superior 
force.  Datames  escaped,  with  only  two  ships  ;  the 
other  eight  were  taken,  with  their  crews. 

Intelligence  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  and  of  the 
withdrawing  of  the  Persian  landforce  from  the 
^gean,  relieved  Alexander  from  the  apprehension 
of  any  very  formidable  invasion  of  his  kingdom,  or 
of  the  states  of  his  allies ;  and  the  movement  of 
the  Grecian  forces  in  the  Persian  service,  from  all 
parts,  to  join  the  king  of  Persia,  marked  for  him 
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the  point  to  which  he  should  prmcipally  give  his  sect. 
attention.  It  was  now  evidently  the  enemy's  pur-  "'* 
pose  to  direct  his  utmost  collected  strength  to  the 
recovery  of  the  dominion  lost.  Alexander's  busi- 
ness therefore  would  be  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  possession  of  that  great  peninsula,  of 
which  he  was  alreddy  nearly  master,  and  to  keep 
the  enemy  far  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  by  the 
barrier  of  mountains,  on  its  eastern  verge,  or  to  meet 
him  still  beyond  them.  Accordingly  allowing  him- 
self only  ten  days  at  Celasnae,  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  extensive  country  of  Upper  Phrygia,  which 
had  been  so  abandoned  to  him,  he  committed  the 
office  and  dignity  of  satrap  of  that  province  to  An- 
tigonus  son  of  Philip.  The  situation  of  general  of 
the  auxiliary  troops,  which  Antigonus  had  held, 
thus  became  vacant.  Alexander  seems  always 
scrupulously  to  have  left  the  separate  command  of 
the  troops  of  each  Grecian  republic  to  their  several 
officers,  but  never  yet  to  have  trusted  a  republican 
general  with  a  more  extensive  authority.  Balacrus 
son  of  Amyntas  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
auxiliaries  in  the  room  of  Antigonus. 


SECTION.  IV. 

JiicruUs  from  Europt :  Embeuty  from  Athtnt :  Story  of  the  Oordian 
Knot  .*  Submiition  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadoeia.  Plutarch's 
Trtaiut  on  Altxanitr'^t  Fortune, 

From  Celasnae  Alexander  proceeded  to  Gordium,    sect. 
the  antient  capital  of  the  northern,  the  Lesser  or      ^* 
the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole 
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CHAP,  country  of  that  name.  There  he  had  the  eood 
fortune  to  be  joined  by  the  troops  allowed  to  go 
home  for  the  winter,  with  theur  recruits.  The 
scantiness  of  the  reinforcement  marks  the  powerful 
effect  of  Memnon's  measures,  and  indicates  what 
the  check  which  he  was  providing  for  Alexander^ 
might  have  been  had  he  lived.  Apprehension 
seems  to  have  pervaded,  not  governments  only  but 
individuals  generally,  in  expectation  that,  with  the 
great  force  under  Memnon,  in  a  situation  to  inter- 
cept Alexander's  return,  and  with  the  might  of 
Persia,  under  a  king  bred  a  warrior,  advancing 
against  him,  he  must  be  overwhelmed.  The  hope 
of  booty,  on  former  occasions  so  alluring,  had  lost 
its  power :  A  hundred  and  fifty  horse  joined  from 
Elis,  but  not  a  single  recruit  from  any  other  repub- 
lic. Macedonia  itself  sent  no  more  than  about  a 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse. 

No  account  remains  of  political  transactions 
among  the  republics  during  the  crisis  ;  but,  while 
Alexander  .  was  at  Gordium,  an  embassy  from 
Athens  joined  him,  chai'ged  with  an  extraordinary 
request,  which,  together  with  the  answer  to  it, 
affords  interesting  indication.  Among  the  Grecian 
prisoners  made  '  at  *t\^e  battle  of  the  Granicus,  and 
now  in  confinement  in  Macedonia,  many  were 
Athenian  citizens.  The  declared  purpose  of  the 
embassy  was  to  obtain  the  free  dismissal  of  these 
men,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  enemy's  service, 
fighting  against  that ,  confederacy  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  of  which  Athens  was  a  member.  Irregu- 
lar, and  even  offensive,  as  this  request  appears,  yet, 
in  the  actual  critical  state  of  things,  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  advisable  to  avoid  an  irritating 
answer.  *  But,'  says  Arrian,  *  it  was  deemed 
*  unsafe,  war  raging,  to  set  all  Greeks  free  fix)m 
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'  the  fear  of  canying  arms  against  their  country  ;    sect. 
*  and  therefore  it  was  replied  to  the  deputation,      '^• 
'  that,   "  when    matters   were  satisfactorily  settled 
**  with  the  common  enemy  of   Athens    and  all  ^ch.de 

_  cor  D  4S2 

*•  Greece,  then  would  be  the  fitter  time  to  consider  sbi.  ed. 
**  of  favor  for  those  who  had  been  fighting  against  ^"^*- 
**  their  country  in  his  cause^."  Evidently  this 
mission  must  have  been  a  measure  of  the  Persian 
party  in  Athens,  under  Demosthenes,  which  JEs- 
chines  shows  to  have  remained  always  powerful ; 
so  that,  if  not  holding  b,  decisive  lead  in  the 
republic,  it  could  yet,  for  some  questions,  overbear 
the  party  of  Phocion.  A  proposal  for  obtaining 
the  release  of  Athenian  citizens,  prisoners  of  war, 
would,  in  a  general  view,  be  popular  ;  and  might 
^  be  so  brought  forward  by  an  ingenious  orator  that, 
however  variously  objectionable,  it  might  be  thought 
by  Phocion's  party,  with  their  usual  scrupulousness 

and  moderation,  proper  to  decline  strong  opposition 

•  •  • 

to  It. 

♦ 

^  One  cannot  but  admire  the  inconsistency  of  some  antient 
writers,  and  many  modem,  who  have  related  this  transaction, 
and  have  also  related  the  execution  of  Phocion  at  Athens, 
occurring  a  few  years  after,  and  had  before  them  the  evidence 
in  the  celebrated  speeches  of  the  great  contending  orators  of 
the  day,  intitled,  On  the  Crown,  that  all  Greece  was  more  free 
under  Philip  and  Alexander  than  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Athenian  or  Lacedsmonian  republics,  and  yet  have  not 
scrupled  to  assert  that  Greece,  previously  a  model  of  free 
government,  was  inslaved  by  Philip  and  remained  so  under 
Alexander.  To  which  of  those  writers  should  be  imputed 
only  weak  credulity  or  rash  assertion,  and  to  which,  wilful  and 
insidious  falsehood,  their  readers,  attending  to  existing  evi- 
dence, will  judge.  It  is  however  due  to  the  antients  to 
observe  that  none  of  them  has  gone  so  far  in  extravagance  as 
to  furnish  warrant  for  what  several  moderns  have  been  bold 
enough  to  assert  as  on  their  authority ;  some  of  our  own 
country ;  but,  in  this  matter,  always  outdone  by  those  of  the 
continent. 
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Alexander,  while  at  Gordium,  would  of  course 
visit  the  castle,  in  which  was  preserved  the  Gordian 
knot;  then  of  fame  among  sqrrounding  people, 
and,  through  his  notice  of  it,  afterward  celebrated 
over  the  civilized  world.  The  storv,  as  related  with 
some  variations  by  several  antient  authors,  and 
with  great  simplicity  by  Arrian,  is  the  more  a 
curiosity,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  eminence 
in  his  inlightened  age.  ' 

At  a  remote  period,  that  respectable  historian 
says,  a  Phrygian  yeoman,  named  Gordius,  was 
holding  his  own  plough  on  his  own  land,  when  an 
eagle  perched  on  the  yoke,  and  remained  while  he 
continued  his  work.  Wondering  at  a  matter  A 
apparently  preternatural,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  consult  some  person  among  those  who  had 
reputation  for  expounding  indications  of  the  divine 
will.  In  the  neighboring  province  of  Pisidia  the 
people  of  Telmissus  had  wide  fame  for  that  skill : 
it  was  supposed  instinctive  and  hereditary  in  men 
and  women  of  particular  families.  Going  thither^ 
as  he  approached  the  first  village  of  the  Telmissian 
territory,  he  saw  a  girl  drawing  water  at  a  spring  ; 
and  making  some  inquiry,  which  led  to  further 
conversation,  he  related  the  phenomenon.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  girl  was  of  a  race  of  seers :  she 
told  him  to  return  immediately  home,  and  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter  the  king.  Satisfied  so  far,  he  remained 
anxious  about  the  manner  of  performing  the  cere- 
mony, so  that  it  might  be  certainly  acceptable  to 
the  deity ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  married  the 
girl,  and  she  accompanied  him  home.  Nothing 
important  followed  till  a  son  of  this  match,  named 
Midas,  had  attained  manhood.  The  Phrygians 
then,  distressed  by  violent  civil  dissensions,  con- 
sulted an  oracle  for  means  to  allay   thenu    The 
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answer  was  *  that  a  cart  would  bring  them  a  king    sect. 
*  to   relieve   their  troubles.'      The  assembly  was      ^^• 
alreddy  formed  to  receive  official  communication 
of  the  divine  admonition,  when  Gordius  and  Midas 
arrived  in  their  cart  to   attend  it.     Presently  the 
notion  arose  and  spred,  that  one  of  those  in  that 
cart  must  be  the  person  intended  by  the  oracle. 
Gordius  was  then  advanced  in  years.     Midas,  who 
alreddy  had  been  extensively  remarked  for  superior 
powers  of  both  body  and  mind,  was  elected  king 
of  Phrygia.    Tranquillity  insued  among  the  people  ; 
and  the  cart,  predesigned  by  heaven'^o  bring  a 
king,  the  author  of  so  much  good,  was,  with  its 
appendages,  dedicated  to   the  god,  and   placed   in 
the  citadel,  where  it  was  carefully  preserved.     The 
yoke  was  fastened  with  a  thong,  formed  of  the  bark 
of  a  cornel-tree  so  artificially  that  no  eye  could 
discover  either  end ;  and  rumor  was  become  popu- 
lar  of   an  oracle,    which  declared   that  whoever 
loosened  that  thong  would  be  lord  of  Asia ;   the 
name  Asia  being  then,  in  its  most  common  accepta* 
tion,  limited  to  the  portion  afterward  distinguished 
as  Lesser  Asia.      The  extensive  credit  which  this 
rumor  had  obtained,  and  the  reported  failure  of  the 
attempts  of  many  great  men,  gave  an  importance 
^to  Alexander's  visit  to  the  curiosity,  on  which,  as 
it  seems  from  Arrian's  account,  he  had  not  pre- 
viously calculated.      While,  with  many  around,  he 
was  admiring  it,  the  observation  occurred  that,  his 
purpose  being  to  be  lord  of  Asia,  he  should,  for 
the  sake  of  popular  opinion,  have  the  credit  of 
loosening  the  yoke.      Accordingly  they  agreed  in 
asserting,  in  general  terms,  that  what  the  oracle 
required,  for  a  conqueror  of  Asia,  had    been  ac- 
complished   by  Alexander.      Some  writers    have 
reported,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  a  pithy  saying, 
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CHAP,  that  he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword  ;  but  Aristo- 
^^^"*  bulusy  who,  as  one  of  his  generals,  is  likely  to  have 
been  present,  and  otherwise  would  have  had  means 
for  the  best  information,  related  that  he  wrested 
the  pin  from  the  beam,  and  so,  taking  off  the  yoke^ 
said  that  was  enough  for  him  to  be  lord  of  Asia. 
Nevertheless  Arrian  adds  that,  among  contradictory 
accounts,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  what  Alex- 
ander really  did  on  the  occasion.  This  however  is 
obvious ;  that  few  if  any  former  visitors  could  well 
dare  to  commit  violence  on  the  knot ;  but  Alex- 
ander was  lb  circumstances  to  use  it  as  he  pleased. 
What  follows  then,  in  the  historian's  account,  may 
deserve  notice,  as  marking  opinions  held  by  those 
above  the  vulgar,  both  in  Alexander's  time  and  his 
own  :  Thunder  and  lightening,  on  the  following 
night,  he  says,  confirmed  the  assertion  that  Alexan- 
der had  effected  what  the  oracle  had  declared  was 
to  be  done  only  by  one  who  should  be  lord  of  Asia. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morrow,  he  performed  a  mag- 
nificent thanksgiving  sacrifice,  in  acknowlegement 
of  the  favor  of  the  gods,  thus  promised.  Such 
religious  ceremony,  whatsoever  of  faith  or  devotion 
may  have  prompted  it,  evidently  was  what  policy 
might  recommend. 

Information  had  now  reached  Alexander  that  the 
king  of  Persia  had  made  great  preparations  for 
revindicating  his  lost  dominion,  and  had  alreddy 
crossed  the  great  desert  to  take  himself  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  his  numerous  forces ;  thus  showing 
his  disposition  to  energy,  and  his  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  military  reputation,  acquired  in  early 
youth.  For  Alexander  then,  whether  with  a  view 
to  farther  conquest,  or  only  to  keep  what  he  had 
made,  it  was  most  important  to  hold  the  great  chain 
of  mountains,  the  natural  defence  of  Lesser  Asia, 
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as  a  barrier,  which  no  enemy  should  pass.  But  sect. 
within  that  barrier  two  extensive  provinces,  Cappa-  .^^/^ 
docia  and  Paphlagonia,  still  acknowleged  the  Persian 
dominion.  Of  the  former  especially,  it  behooved  . 
him  to  be  master,  for  it  commanded  one  side  of  the 
pass  by  which,  almost  alone,  a  great  army  could 
cross  the  ridge  of  Taurus,  and  have  free  communi- 
cation between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Asia^ 
The  importance  of  that  pass  we  have  formerly 
observed,  in  Xenophon's  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus.  From  Gordium  therefore 
Alexander  hastened  eastward  to  Ancyra.  There 
his  measures  were  to  be  chosen  ;  whetheiT  for 
moving  northward,  to  reduce  Paphlagonia  ;  or,  with 
the  hazard  of  leaving  an  enemy  behind  him,  has- 
tening through  Cappadocia*  to  seize  the  passes  ;  or, 
with  certain  inconvenience,  and  probable  danger,  to 
divide  his  forces  for  both  purposes. 

Cappadocia,  apparently  from  its  first  conquest  by 
the  great  C3rrus,  had  been  governed  by  Persian  sa- 
traps ;  but  Paphlagonia,  like  Caria,  and  as  we  have  ch.23.s.5. 
observed  formerly,  Cilicia,  had  been  left  to  their  f  ^^.••* 
own  hereditary  princes,  as  a  kind  of  feudatories  of  HUtory. 
the  Persian   empire.     The  prince  of  Paphlagonia, 
when  Xenophon,  with  the  Cyreian  army,  was  con- 
sidering of  marching  across  his  country,  could  com- 
mand the  service,  not  probably  for  distant  enter- 
prize  but  for  home  defence,  it  was  reckoned,  of  a 
hundred    thousand    horse.     With    such  powerful 
means,  and  a  situation  little  liable  to  control  from 
the  navy  of  Persia,  and  not  reddily  from  its  armies, 
the  Paphlagonian  princes  appear  to  have  maintained 
greater  independency  than  the  Carian.     We  have  Ch.a4.i. 
formerly  seen  one  of  them,  in  alliance  with  the  king  Hi^J^jJ^'*^ 
of  Lacedasmon,  Agesilaus,  making  war  against  the 
king  of  Persia's  satraps ;  then  taking  disgust  at  his 
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new  connection ;  and,  on  his  repentance,  immedi* 
ately  readmitted,  as  an  independent  prince  might 
be,  to  hb  former  connecticMi  with  the  Persian 
crown,  in  alliance  rather  than  subjection.  What 
were  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  now, 
and  whether  fear  excited  by  the  renown  of  Alex- 
ander's great  and  uninterrupted  successes,  or  indig- 
nation  at  the  neglect  of  the  Persian  government  and 
the  conduct  of  its  satraps,  together  with  failure  of 
reddy  means  to  have  intelligence  of  the  actual 
measures  of  the  court,  or  what  other  view  instigated, 
we  are  uninformed ;  but  an  embassy  from  Paphla- 
gonk  met  Alexander  at  Ancyra,  to  solicit  his 
iriendship.  Arrian  describes  it  as  an  embassy 
from  the  Paphlagonian  people,  offering  their  alle- 
giance to  Alexander ;  apparently  such  as  formerly 
to  the  Persian  king  ;  but  requesting  immunity  from 
the  admission  of  forein  troops  into  their  country. 
On  a  basis  so  relieving  to  Alexander,  in  his  actual 
circumstances,  a  .  treaty  was  presently  concluded  ; 
and  the  care  of  the  new  paramount  soverein's  interest 
in  Paphlagonia  was  committed  to  Callas,  his  satrap 
of  the  Lower  Phrygia.  The  army  then  traversing 
Cappadocia,  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  Taurus, 
submitted,  and  Alexander  appointed  Sabictas,  a 
Macedonian^  to  the  duties  and  dignity  of  satrap 
there.  Thus  easily  was  the  dominion  of  two  exten- 
sive provinces  acquired,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the 
peninsula  of  Lesser  Asia,  within  the  great  moun- 
tain^barrier,  completed. 

The  treatise  entitled  *  On  Alexander's  Fortune,' 
attributed  to  Plutarch,  lively  and  ingenious,  tho 
not  without  a  considerable  mixture  of  absurd  argu- 
ment as  well  as  bold  assertion,  really  a  panegyric  of 


^  Id  utique  esse  Macedonicum  evincit  vel  sola  terminatio. 
— Aonot.  Jac.  Gron.  15,  in  Arrian,  1.  2. 
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the  virtudt  and  talents  of  the   hero,   denying  t6    sect. 
Fortune  any  share  with  them  in  his  successes,  may  ^J^ 
deserve  some  notice  here. 

The  moral  philosopher  begins  with  reproaching 
his  goddess,  Fortune,  for  delaying  Alexander's 
successes  in  Asia  two  years,  by  raising  troubles 
for  him  in  Europe.  Possibly  a  speculator,  less 
bent  upon  panegyric,  and  more  upon  just  inves- 
tigation, might  rather  reckon  the  delay,  and  the 
employment,  of  those  two  years,  highly  advan- 
tageous to  Alexander,  and  steps  to  his  following 
atchievements,  by  completing  his  military  and  poli- 
tical education ;  whence  he  entered  upon  his  Asiatic 
expedition,  not  an  unexperienced  boy,  but  a  youth 
who  had  had  the  advantage  of  uncommon  extent, 
both  of  observation  and  practice,  in  arduous  busi- 
ness, civil  and  military.  Had  then  that  vigor 
and  vigilance  of  the  Persian  government,  demon- 
strated, a  few  years  ^  before,  in  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  and  the  defence  of  Byzantium,  continued 
only  so  far  that  its  irresistible  fleet,  instead  of  being 
too  late  at  Halicarnassus,  had  been  timely  at  the 
Hellespont,  how  Alexander,  with  all  the  advantage, 
not  of  his  own  talents  only,  but  of  very  superior 
assistants,  raised  under  his  father,  could  ever  have 
reached  the  Asiatic  shore,  with  an  army  equal 
to  any  important  enterprize,  would  be  difficult  for 
the  most  ingenious  panegyrist  to  show*  Favored 
as  he  was  by  fortune,  if  fortune  we  should  call  it, 
with  an  uninterrupted  passage ;  favored  afterward 
by  the  rejection  of  Memnon's  plan  of  operations, 
calculated,  in  Arrian's  opinion  evidently,  to  have 
been  fatal  to  his  expedition ;  still,  when  battle  was 
resolved  on,  had  Memnon  been  allowed  to  direct 
the  order  in  the  usual  way  of  Grecian  tactics, 
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CHAP,    placing  the  Grecian  phalanx  in  the  first  line,  on 
JiJ^  the  river's  brink,  with  complete  armor  and  pro- 
tended spears,   and  the  Persian  cavalry  on   the 
higher  ground  behind,  reddy  to  support  the  in&n- 
try,  wherever  pressed,  and  cover  its  retreat,  if  cona- 
pdled  to  give  way ;    whether  Alexander,  with,  or 
without  the  counsel  of  his  able  advisers,  would  even 
have  attempted  to  force  the  passage,  in  Arriaa's 
account  may  seem  to  be  matter  for  question*    But 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus,  with  or  without*coii- 
test  eflfected,  had  Memnon's  advice  only  been  so 
far  followed  that  the  satraps,  with  their  overbearing 
cavalry,  had  attended  Alexander's  march,  tho  de- 
stroying nothing,  but  compelling  only  the  removal 
of  supplies  removeable,  that  he  might  possibly  have 
reached  Sardis,  perhaps  the  retreat  of  the  Cyreians 
may  show  to  have  been  possible  ;   but  it  would 
have  been  slowly,  with  difficulty,  and  not  withbut 
loss.    Sardis  then  would  not  have  fallen  to  him 
without  an  effort ;  and  how  he  could  have  managed 
the  siege  of  such  a  place,  and  in  what  time  pro- 
bably  have    succeeded,    it  would   require    much 
boldness  to  say.      Ephesus  then,  tho  a  friendly 
party   was  there,  could   not   have  been  acquired 
without  a  second  siege  :  all  southward  was  hostile  ; 
and,  even  as  circumstances  were,  the  arrival  of  the 
overbearing  fleet  of  Persia  ended  all  cooperation 
of  his  fleet  with  his  army.     The  probability  then 
seems  that,  in  the  best  event,  Alexander  must  have 
turned  northward,  to  find  winter  quarters  among 
those  Grecian  towns  which  Parmenio's  measures 
had  prepared  to  receive  him ;  and,  instead  of  all 
Asia  within  Taurus  conquered  in  one  year,  he  must 
have  begun  his  second  campain,  if  at  all  capable 
of  offensive  operation,  with  measures  against  the 
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strongest  cities  of  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  sect. 
western  coastl  Alexander's  fortune,  in  this  his  first 
campain  in  Asia,  certainly  was  extraordinary :  his 
reddiness,  quicksightedness,  judgement  and  inde- 
fatigability  to  use  fortunate  contingencies,  whether 
conceiving  himself,  or  deciding  upon  the  advice 
of  older  men  about  him,  form  his  just  and  extraor- 
dinary praise. 
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Alsxakdu's  Second  Campain  in  Asia. 


SECTION  I. 

Mmrek  wer  TVnina  into  CiUcia :  AUxanAerU  iOntti  at  Tartui,  Meantre* 
for  completing  the  Conquest  and  holding  postettion  of  CUida,  Meanares 
of  Darius :  Composition  of  Ms  Army  .*  Alliance  with  Laeedotmon. 
HoMardous  situation  of  Alexander.  StmuUaneous  Invasion  of  Syria  by 
Alexander  and  of  Cilieia  by  Darius :  Alexander'*s  hasty  Rttwm  into 
CiHcia, 

CHAP.    All  Asia  within  Taurus  (so  the  Greeks  described 

XLVIII  • 

s,^v^  the  country  included  between  that  range  of  moun- 
tains and  the  ^gean  and  Euxine  seas)  now  ac- 
knowleging  Alexander's  sovereinty  Cilieia,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  yet  owned  fealty 
01.111.4.  to  the  Persian  etnpire.  Hence,  tho  the  reddy 
B.C.  333.  accession  of  Paphlagonia,  and,  its  apparent  con- 
sequence, the  despair  of  the  king  of  Persia's  offi- 
cers in  Cappadocia  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance, 
were  advantages  beyond  hope ;  yet,  before  Alexan- 
der could  reach  the  Gate,  as  it  was  called,  of 
Taurus,  against  Cilieia,  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy's  troops  had  occupied  it.  Information  of 
this  met  him  at  the  place  where,  says  Arrian,  the 
younger  Cyrus  had  incamped,  previously  to  cross- 
ing the  mountains.  Immediately  he  resolved  to 
lead  himself  a  body  to  dispossess  them.  With 
the  light  troops  of  his  army,  and  a  small  select 
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body  of  heavy-armed,  he  marched  in  the  evening, 
with  the  view  to  surprize  the  Persians  at  daybreak. 
But  here  again  his  good  fortune  was  conspicuous. 
He  failed,  says  Arrian,  in  his  purpose  of  surprize ; 
for  the  Persian  troops,  having  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  were  so  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
his  valor  and  fortune  were  irresistible,  that  they 
withdrew  and  left  him  free  passage.  The  his- 
torian's following  narrative  however  shows  that 
there  might  be  other  cause  than  meer  panic  for 
their  retreat.  In  some  parts  of  Cilicia  revolt  was 
reddy ;  and,  unless  the  Persian  commander  could 
have  time  to  collect  provisions,  which  might  inable 
him  to  subsist  in  his  post,  should  the  Cilicians 
blockade  him  on  one  side,  and  the  Greeks  attack 
on  the  other,  his  situation  would  be  hopeless.  On 
the  following  day  Alexander's  whole  army  with- 
out interruption  reached  the  champain  Cilicia. 
There  intelligence  met  him,  that  the  measures  of 
Arsames,  the  king  of  Persia's  commander-in-chief 
in  Cilicia,  before  calculated  only  for  resistance, 
now  on  the  contrary  indicated  the  purpose  of  hasty 
retreat ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Tarsus,  the  capital, 
were  in  consequence  vehemently  fearful  that  he 
would  first  plunder  the  place.  Alexander,  allowing 
himself  no  rest,  hastened  with  his  cavalry  and 
light  infantry  to  prevent  this,  and  succeeded*. 
The  Persian  forces  withdrew,  leaving  the  city  un- 
injured. But  the  consequence  of  the  exertion,  to 
Alexander,  was  a  violent  fever.  His  general  Aris- 
tobulus,  in  his  narrative,  ascribed  this  to  simple 
fatigue  ;  possibly  reckoning  it  unimportant  to  add, 
what  others  have  related,  perhaps  not  without 
some  foundation.  Arriving,  they  say,  greatly 
heated,  and  admiring  the  clearness  of  the  river 
Cydnus,  which  flows  through  the  town,  he  was 
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CHAP,  informed  It  was  celebrated  for  its  coolness  in 
XLViii.  ^^  summer  heats,  coming,  in  rapid  course,  from 
snow-topt  mountains;  and  the  extreme  fervor  of 
a  Ctlician  summer,  in  the  lowlands  near  the  coast, 
would  be  the  more  felt  through  the  quick  change, 
in  his  hasty  march,  from  the  frozen  air  of  the 
highlands.  Thoughtless  of  consequences,  as  the 
fancy  of  the  moment  impelled,  he  stripped  ;  and, 
plunging  in,  amused  himself  sometime  with  swim- 
ming. Very  soon  he  was  seized  with  violent 
ilness,  insomuch  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  by 
all  but  his  favorite  physician,  Philip,  an  Acarna- 
nian.  In  this  crisis  a  letter  came  from  Parmenio, 
advising  him  to  beware  of  Philip,  who,  it  was 
reported,  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison 
him.  Philip  was  handing  him  a  draught  when  the 
note  was  brought,  which  Alexander,  after  reading, 
delivered  to  the  physician ;  and,  observing  his 
countenance  undisturbed  by  it,  confidently  drank 
the  potion.  Philip  calmly  assured  him  that  he 
was  justly  without  alarm  on  account  of  what  the 
note  indicated,  or  on  any  other  account ;  he  would 
be  shortly  well :  and  the  physician's  knowlege  was 
proved,  as  well  as  his  honesty,  by  the  king's  rapid 
recovery. 

Cilicia  was  a  country,  from  various  circum- 
stances, of  great  importance  to  the  contending 
powers  :  it  was  narrow,  but,  with  a  great  length  of 
seacoast,  abounding  with  harbors ;  the  soil,  in 
large  part,  was  highly  fruitful ;  the  inland  boundary 
was  of  mountains  hardly  practicable  for  an  army ; 
the  situation  was  critical  against  Syria  by  land, 
and  between  Greece  and  Phenicia  by  sea  ;  and  it 
afibrded  the  best  and  almost  only  passes,  easily 
practicable  for  an  army,  between  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser  Asia.    For  Alexander  it  was  most  im- 
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portant  to  secure  the  possession  of  this  country,  sect. 
whether  his  purpose  were  further  conquest,  or  ^^^^.-^/ 
melrly  the  maintenance  of  that  alreddy  made. 
Cilicia  was  divided  by  nature  into  the  Plain  or 
Champain,  eastward,  and  the  mountainous,  called 
the  Rugged  Cilicia,  westward.  The  Plain  Cilicia  Ch. ».  •. 
had  usually  acknowleged  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  Hiitorj. 
as  we  have  formerly  seen  in  the  time  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  bearing  the  title  of  king  of  Cilicia, 
but  owning  fealty  to  the  king  of  Persia,  or,  in  his 
Grecian  title,  the  Great  King.  The  Rugged  Cilicia 
was  divided  among  clans,  under  chiefs  asserting 
independency,  and  warring  with  all  their  neigh- 
bors ;  as  in  the  other  mountainous  parts  of  Lesser 
Asia.  Along  all  the  coast,  at  intervals,  Grecian 
settlements  had  been  established ;  a  circumstance 
affording  great  advantage  for  Alexander:  for  among 
them,  unless  where,  through  the  divisions  of  the 
Greeks  among  themselves,  some  strong  political 
interest  or  prejudice  interfered,  the  people  would 
receive  him  and  his  army  as  fellow-countrymen. 
But,  as  in  Greece  itself,  so  in  all  its  colonies, 
opposition  of  political  interest  and  prejudice  was 
apt  to  arise  and  be  violent  The  Cilician  colonies 
moreover,  habituated  to*  the  Persian  supremacy, 
had  florished  under  it.  Intelligence  therefore  of 
the  king  of  Persians  great  preparations,  and  near 
approach  with  a  numberless  army,  to  vindicate 
that  supremacy,  could  not  be  without  effect :  for 
those  in  maritime  situations,  and  for  all  who  depend- 
ed on  commerce,  the  clear  superiority  of  the  Persian 
marine  offered  matter  of  most  serious  consideration ; 
and,  moreover,  the  people  of  the  Rugged  Cilicia, 
like  the  highlanders  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  would  be 
adverse  to  any  change  that  might  bring  restraint 
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CHAP,    upon  their  inveterate  habit  of  living  upon  their 
XLViu.   neighbors*  goods.  • 

With  these  circumstances  before  him,  the  first 
object  for  Alexander  was  to  secure  the  pass  into 
Syria ;  whether  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  enter- 
ing, or  to  have  means  for  carrying  war  without. 
Parmenio  therefore  was  sent  thither,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  heavy-armed  foot*  Alexander, 
as  soon  as  his  state  of  health  would  permit,  chose 
for  himself,  as  he  was  wont^  the  more  active  ser- 
vice ;  proceeding  to  complete  the  reduction  of  the 
large  portion  of  Cilicia  westward  of  Tarsus  ;  where, 
even  of  the  plain  country  and  among  the  Grecian 
colonies,  much  remained  to  be  brought  to  regular 
obedience. 

For  this  expedition  he  took  only  a  small  chosen 
body  of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops.  In 
the  first  day's  march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a  town 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Sardanapalus.  The  fortifications,  in  their  magni- 
tude and  extent,  still  in  Arrian's  time,  bore  the 
character  of  greatness,  which  the  Assyrians  appear 
singularly  to  have  affected  in  works  of  the  kind. 
A  monument  representing  Sardanapalus  was  found 
there,  warranted  by  an  inscription  in  Assyrian 
characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian  language, 
which  the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  interpreted 
thus :  '  Sardanapalus  son  of  Anacyndaraxes  in  one 
^  day  founded  Anchialus  and  Tarsus.  Eat,  drink, 
*  play  :  all  other  human  joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip.' 
Supposing  this  version  nearly  exact,  for  Arrian  says 
it  was  not  quite  so,  whether  the  purpose  has  not 
been  to  invite  to  civil  order  a  people  disposed  to 
turbulence,  rather  than  to  recommend  immoderate 
luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably  be  questioned* 
What  indeed  could  be  the  object  of  a  king  of  Assy- 
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ria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a  country  so  distant  sect. 
from  his  capital,  and  so  divided  from  .it  by  an  im-  '' 
mense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and  lofty  mountains, 
and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  at 
once  in  circumstances  to  abandon  themselves  to 
the  intemperate  joys  which  their  prince  has  been 
supposed  to  have  recommended,  is  not  obvious. 
But  it  may  deserve  observation  that,  in  that  line  of 
coast,  the  soutliem  of  Lesser  Asia,  ruins  of  cities, 
evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  barely 
named  in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adven- 
turous traveller  by  their  magnificence  and  elegance, 
amid  the  desolation,  which,  under  a  singularly  bar- 
barian government,  has  for  so  many  centuries  been 
daily  spredding  in  the  finest  countries  of  the  globe. 
Whether  more  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from 
opportunities  for  commerce,  extraordinary  means 
must  have  been  found  for  communities  to  florish 
there ;  whence  it  may  seem  that  the  measures  of 
Sardanapalus  were  directed  by  juster  views  than 
have  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him.  But  that 
monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty,  ended 
by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  >vould 
follow  of  course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors 
and  their  partizans^. 

Alexander,  proceeding  from  Anchialus  still  west- 
ward, came  to  Soli,  whose  leading  inhabitants  had 
manifested  a  disposition  to  the  Persian  cause. 
Requiring  of  them  therefore  a  contribution  of  two 
hundred  talents,  about  forty  thousand  pounds, 
he  placed  a  garrison  there.  Thence,  with  a  force 
adapted  to  the  service,  he  went  on  to  the  highlands 
of  the  Rugged  Cilicia ;  and  in  seven  days,  some  by 

1  The  inconsistency  of  traditions  concerning  Sardanapalas  is 
striking  in  Diodorus^s  account  of  him. 
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CHAP,  force,  some  by  treaty,  he  brought  all  to  acknowlege 
XLViii.  i^jj  sovereinty.  Returning  then  to  Soli,  the  grateful 
intelligence  met  him,  that  his  generals  Ptolemy 
and  Asander,  whom  he  had  left  to  oppose  the 
Persian  force  remaining  in  Caria,  had  been  com- 
pletely successful:  that  Orontobates,  the  Persian 
commander-in-chief  there,  had  been  defeated  in 
battle,  with  considerable  loss:  that  the  castle  of 
Halicamassus  presently  after  surrendered  to  his 
forces ;  and  that  the  towns  of  Myndus,  Caunus, 
Thera,  Callipolis  and  Triopium,  together  with  the 
iland  of  Cos,  had  then  desired  the  conqueror's 
acceptance  of  their  allegiance. 

Alexander  .seems  to  have  profited  from  all  cir- 
cumstances, as  a  diligent,  able,  and  liberal  poli- 
tician. To  circulate,  in  these  distant  parts,  on  the 
verge  of  the  Greater  Asia,  the  news  of  the  successes 
of  his  generals  on  the  shores  of  the  Grecian  seas, 
for  incouragemenf  to  the  friendly  and  intimidation 
to  the  adverse,  he  celebrated,  at  Soli,  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  repetition  nearly  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympic  festival.  Difference  appears  only  in  the 
principal  object  of  religious  ceremony,  ^sculapius 
being  the  favorite  deity,  worlKipped  as  protector  of 
the  place,  to  him  the  magnificent  sacrifice  was  dedi- 
cated, the  whole  army  joining  in  the  procession. 
Athletic  exercises  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  as 
in  the  Macedonian  Ol3rmpic,  followed.  These 
ended,  his  policy  was  directed  to  attach  the  Solian 
multitude  fo  his  interest.  Attributing  the  adverse 
measures  of  their  government,  and  the  demonstrated 
attachment  to  Persia,  to  the  influence  of  their  prin- 
cipal men,  he  granted  them  a  democraticai  consti- 
tution. Thus  apparently  he  provided  tliat,  without 
a  garrison,  which  he  could  ill  spare  from  his  army, 
the  place  should  be  held  in  his  allegiance.    He 
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proceeded  then  to  Magarsus,  where  he  offered  a 
magnificent  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  and  the  historian 
mentions  no  other  transaction.  This,  however, 
was  probably  not  without  a  political  purpose;  and 
corresponding  effect :  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  a 
plentiful  and  joyous  feast  would  remain  among  the 
people.  Mallus,  a  colony  from  Argos,  the  next 
city  in  his  course,  required  other  attention.  Civil 
dissension  was  violent  there.  His  claim  then,  for 
himself  and  all  Macedonians,  to  be  of  Argian  origin, 
afforded  advantageous  opportunity  for  offering  to 
mediate  between  the  parties.  Accordingly  he  suc- 
ceeded in  composing  their  differences,  and  then 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all,  by  granting  to  the  Mal- 
lian  state  immunity  from  the  tribute  assessed  on  it 
by  the  Persian  government.  Religious  ceremony 
in  honor  of  Amphilochus,  a  favorite  hero  of  the 
Mallians,  his  army  attending,  as  a  flattering  com- 
pliment, assisted  to  fix  their  attachment. 

While  Alexander  thus  ably  took  measures  for 
cementing  his  acquired  sovereinty  of  Lesser  Asia 
with  his  old  dominion,  the  king  of  Persia,  Darius, 
had  been  also  diligent  in  measures  for  recovering 
what  he  had  lost ;  and  his  means  were  powerful. 
The  incouragement  for  Greeks  of  eminence,  driven 
from  their  country,  or  dissatisfied  with  it,  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Persian  empire,  we  have  formerly- 
had  occasion  to  observe.  Several  from  the  repub- 
lics, and  some  from  Macedonia,  were  at  this  time 
attending  the  Persian  court.  The  value  then  of 
troops  trained  in  the  Grecian  discipline,  and  the 
urgent  need  of  *  them,  if  only  for  opposing  the 
Greeks  of  the  numerous  setdements  on  the  exten- 
sive seacoast  of  the  Persian  empire,  had  now  been 
so  long  and  so^  variously  experienced,  that  Grecian 
mercenaries  were  become  as  regular  a  part  of  the 
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CHAP,  military  establishment  of  that  empire  as,  in  the 
^^J;^^  service  of  France  formerly,  the  Swiss  and  Irish 
regiments,  and  in  that  of  Holland  the  Scottish  : 
no  satrap  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean seems  to  have  been  latterly  without 
them.  When,  after  Memnon's  death,  the  Grecian 
troops  of  his  armament  were  ordered  to  Asia, 
other  Grecian  troops  in  the  Persian  service  seem 
to  have  been  called,  from  all  parts,  to  strengthen 
the  army  under  the  king's  immediate  command. 
Our  copies  of  Diodorus  make  their  collected 
numbers  a  hundred  thousand.  Arrian  reports  them 
thirty  thousand  ;  which  seems  not  beyond  proba* 
bility.  He  mentions  also  what  indicates  further 
the  sense  entertained,  by  the  Persian  government, 
of  the  expediency  of  improving  the  composition  of 
their  Asiatic  force,  by  arming  and  training  a  portion 
of  it,  in  the  Grecian  manner,  for  close  fight'.  A 
body  of  sixty  thousand  was  so  trained  :  he  calls 
Amaii,i.2.  them  Cardacs  ;  possibly  because  the  Cardacs,  or 
^*  •  P'  •  Cardoos,  whom  Xenophon  describes  as  among  the 
most  waxlike  of  the  northern  people  of  the  Persian 
empire,  were  numerous  among  them.  Trained  in 
the  Grecian  discipline,  they  had  their  station  in  the 
line  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  infantry,  some  would  be  middle- 
armed,  but  the  greater  part  light-armed,  and 
formidable    only   in    desultory    action.      But  the 

^  ^O^rXTroi  6i  ^(fav  xcd  ovroi.  Arrian,  1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  73.  This 
•  phrase  completely  indicates  that  those  spoken  of  were  armed 
and  trained  for  clone  fight,  in  the  Grecian  manner,  or  nearly 
80.  The  name,  and  some  circumstances  of  character,  comhine 
to  mark  the  Cardacs  of  Arrian  for  the  same  people  with  the 
Cardoos  or  Cardooks,  described  by  Xenophon ;' who.  indeed 
mentions  nothing  of  their  having  either  arms  or  discipline  for 
close  fight,  yet  possibly  they  might  be  chosen  as  the  reddiest 
among  the  Asiatics  to  adopt  the  novelty.  Xen.  Anab.  1.  3. 
c.  5.  &  ch.  23.  s.  4.  of  this  Hist. 
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cavalry,  as  usual  in  Persian  armies;'  formed  the    sect. 
principal  strength  of  that  under  Darius.     Arrian        '• 
has  not  undertaken  to  state  the  number ;  which 
however  of  course  would  be  great,  and  their  kind 
the  best  that  the  empire  could  furnish.     Uncertain 
of  the  amount  of  cavalry,  the  amount  of  infantry 
would  be  less  to  be  ascertained.      In  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  we  have  seen  the  method  of  numbering 
the  infantry  of  a  Persisui   army,  as  described  by 
Herodotus,,  grossly  defective.      Possibly  there  may 
have  been  improvement  since,    tho    through    all 
ages,  changes  of  custom  have  been  little  common 
in  Asia.     But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most 
exact  and   informed    historians,   Thucydides   and 
Xenophon,  rarely  answer  for  the  amount  of  light- 
armed,  even  of  the  small  numbers  of  a  Grecian 
army,  it  may  be  imagined  how  far  credit  should 
be   given,   even   to   Persian    calculations,   if    any 
remained,  of  Persian  multitudes,  tho  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  believed  they  were  very  great.     Arrian  him: 
self  therefore  must  be  understood  as  stating  only 
loose  report,  when  he  says  that  the  whole  number 
of  fightfng  men,  assembled  under  Darius,  was  six 
hundred  thousand. 

But  if  only  his  Grecian  troops  were  thirty  thou- 
sand, they  were  a  body  such  as  no  Persian  king 
before  him  had  ever  commanded.  Less  than 
thirteen  thousand  had  formed  the  main  strength 
of  the  younger  Cyrus's  army.  Ochus  had  perhaps 
a  greater  number  in  Eg)^pt.  The  force  however 
under  Darius,  th9  his  army  may  have  been  formerly 
outnumbered,  seems  to  have  exceeded,  in  effectual 
strength,  any  of  which  antient  history  speaks. 

But,  according  to  tho  general  custom  of  the 
East,  multitudes  attended  the  march  of  Darius 
who  would  not  add  to  his  army's  strength.     His 
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CHAP,  wife,  his  children,  his  mother,  were  inmates  of  his 
XLvm.  camp  ;  and  oriental  custom  seems  to  have  required 
licence  for  such  indulgence  to  every  officer,  and 
even  to  every  soldier;  so  that,  with  the  train  of 
the  great  for  ostentation,  and  of  the  inferior  for 
gratification,  added  to  the  necessary  followers  of  a 
camp,  the  unarmed  of  a  Persian  army  verj'  greatly 
exceeded  in  number  the  fighting  men.  The 
inconvenience  and  eveir  weakness  unavoidably 
resulting  are  obvious. 

Grecian  troops  to  oppose  to  Grecian  troops  were 

however  not  the  only  advantage  that  Darius  derived 

from  Greece.     He  had  opportunity  of  profit  also 

Ch.7.1.3.  from   Grecian   counsellors.      In   former  times  we 

€•  11.  s.  4. 

c!  u.  9.  i!  have  seen  the  generous  policy  of  the  Persian  court, 
of  ttii*'  ^'  ^^^  ^^^y  2iffording  protection  to  eminent  men  driven 
Hjttory.  from  the  Grecian  'republics,  but  raising  them  to 
high  consideration  in  the  Persian  empire,  and 
perpetuating  the  advantage  for  their  families.  Nor 
was  the  beneficial  patronage  limited  to  those 
eminent  enough  to  be  recorded  by  name  in  history, 
as  the  Spartan  king,  Demaratus,  the  illustrious 
Athenians,  Themistocles  and  Conon,  the  ^uboean 
Gongylus,  and  others.  From  the  time  of  the  first 
Darius,  a  Greek  physician  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  regular  establishment  of  the  Persian  court. 
Since  Memnon's  death  we  have  observed  a  son  of 
Mentor,  his  brother,  high  in  military  command. 
Of  other  Greeks,  received  with  distinction,  those 
remaining  described  were  Amyntas  son  of  Antio- 
chus,  and  Alexander  son  of  Aeropus,  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia ;  Aristomedes,  a  Thessalian 
of  Pherae  ;  Bianor,  an  Acarnaiiian  ;  and,  more 
esteemed,  or,  through  his  talents,  and  activity  and 
the  estimation  of  his  employers,  more  prominent 
than  any,  an  Athenian,  Charidemus ;  whom  con* 
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curring  indications  mark  for  that  friend  of  Demos-     sect. 
thenes,  who  sent  from  the  Macedonian  court  the  v^^.^^,^^ 
early  information  of  Philip's  death,  of  which   we  Ch.42,8,7. 
have  observed  the  great  orator  making  an  extraor-  Hbtory. 
dinary  use.     A  friend  of  Demosthenes,  according 
to  all  accounts,  would  be  likely  to  be  well  received 
at  the  Persian  court ;  and,  talents  seconding  an 
advantageous  introduction,  Charidemus  is  said  to  Diod.i.i7. 
have  been  admitted,  not  only  to  much  communica-  pj^V. 
tion  with  the  Persian  ministers,  but  even  to  council  ^icx. 
with  the  king^. 

The  advantage  of  a  party  within  Greece,  recently 
most  threatening  to  Alexander,  had  been  gready 
lessened  by  Memnon's  death\  Hopes  were  check- 
ed by  the  loss  of  his  approved  talents,  and  zeal 
would  be  damped  by  the  substitution  of  a  Persian 

'  Diodorus,  accordiDg  to  the  extant  copies  of  his  work,  says 
Charidemus  had  heen  in  high  favor  with  Philip  king  of  Mace^ 
donia,  both  as  a  meritorious  military  officer  in  his  service,  and 
as  a  confidential  cabinet  counsellor,  if  not  even  prime  minister. 
The  discordancy  of  this  with  testimonies  of  Arrian,  Plutarch 
and  Dinarchus,  has  been  justly  noticed  by  Wesseling.  But 
we  have  seen  a  Charidemus,  and  probably  the  same,  about 
twenty-two  years  before,  eminent  in  command  under  Iphicrates, 
and  trusted  for  important  business  by  him.  Whether  then  Chap.  35^ 
where  Diodorus  may  have  written  I<I>IKPAT£I,  the  tran-  8.4.  of  this 
•cribers,  from  some  blotted  or  worn  copy,  or  obsolete  form  of  Histoiy. 
letters,  may  have  given  at  a  guess,  ^Ikne^oj  ru  BAefiAEl,  or 
whether  the  historian's  simplicity  may  have  been  misled  by 
some  ingenious  writer  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes  into  a 
notion,  utterly  repugnant  to  all  indications  from  other  authors, 
and  without  support  from  anything  besides  related  by  himself, 
or  what  else  may  be  supposed,  I  must  leave  to  those  who  may 
have  inclination  and  leisure  for  the  inquiry.  Charidemus  was 
certainly  a  man  so  eminent  that  it  were  desirable  to  have  fuller 
and  clearer  information  about  him. 

^  Diodorus  has  noticed  the  relief  which  Memnon's  death 
afforded  to  Alexander  in  strong  terms,  probably  after  some 
writer  of  Alexander's  age :  'AX^av^po^  Ss — rw^avofLSvos  rov 
MifMwva — fiiXXov'la  ^powsusiv  htti  Mcacsdwiav — ou  lUrgibis  ifyuivioL. 
'Us  5'^  ^xov  rtyeg  dnray/sKKoivlss  ngv  rou  M^f^vovo^  rsXeuri^v,  (iirsXullt) 
f^(  ^roXXi}^  &/yuvia€-     Diod.  1.  17.  c.  31. 
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CHAP,  instead  of  a  Grecian  commander-in-chief.  But, 
XLViii.  among  the  various  springs  of  Grecian  politics, 
one  formerly  of  g^eat  power,  but  latterly  inert, 
was  gaining  new  energy.  The  -Lacedaemonian 
constitution,  .as  we  have  remarked  Aristotle  ob- 
serving, was  formed  for  war,  and  wholly  unqualified 
for  peace.  As  if  then,  purposely  to  provide  against 
what  a  love  of  ease  might  lead  to,  its  kings,  at 
home  really  subjects,  were,  in  the  command  of 
armies  abroad,  really  kings;  so  that  stimulation 
was  especially  strong  for  them  to  desire  perpetual 
war.  Lacedaemon  had  now  a  young  king  of  a 
temper  to  second  and  stimulate  the  characteristical 
|m>pensity  of  the  constitution,  and  to  be  eager  for 
the  advantages  of  a  state  of  war  for  himself. 
Many  circumstances  contributed  at  this  time  to 
favor  his  purpose.  The  death  of  Memnon,  greatly 
darkening  the  prospect  of  final  success  for  the 
anti-Macedonian  party  throughout  Greece,  made 
an  opening  for  Agis,  of  a  kind  to  allure  an  ambi- 
tious mind.  Memnon,  while  he  lived,  would,  from 
the  great  means  he  commanded,  necessarily  be 
looked  to  as  the  Grecian  head  of  that  party.  But 
a  Persian  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the  prin- 
cipal force  employed  in  the  cause,  a  king  of  Lace- 
daemon  might  well  look  to  superiority  over  all 
others  of  the  Grecian  part  of  the  confederacy.  The 
Lacedaemonian  people,  at  the  same  time,  would 
feel  that  no  ray  of  the  glories  of  the  Granicus  was 
theirs ;  that  victory,  and  every  following  success 
of  Alexander,  would  only  inhance  any  prior  aver- 
sion to  accede  to  the  common  confederacy  of 
Greece  under  his  presidency.  Alexander  then 
being  at  the  farther  end  of  Lesser  Asia ;  Darius 
moving  against  him  with  an  army,  the  Greeks  of 
which  alone  were  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  num- 


ber  to  the  whole  force  under  Alexander^  and  tne    isect. 
Persian  fteet  completely  commanding  the  Grecian       ^' 
3ea,   such  a  concurrence    of   circumstances  was 
powerfully  inviting  for  Lacedaemon  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  her  old  preeminence  in  Greece.     In 
several  of  the  Peloponnesian  republics,  a  power* 
ful,  in  some  an  overbearing  party  favored  the  view. 
Athens  was  nearly  divided;    none   there   indeed 
were  willing  to  promote  the  power  of  Lacedaemon, 
hut  the  party  adverse  to  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  so  strong,  or  so  daring,  that  an  Athenian  Arr.  i.  s. 
agent,  whether  constitutionally  appointed,  or  accre-  ^'  ^^' 
dited  only  by  the  party,  (for  we  are  assured  by 
Demosthenes  that  he  did  not  scruple  himself  to 
give  example  of  irregularity  so  adverse  to  all  prin- 
ciple of  good  government,)  attended  the  Persian 
court,  together  with  a  Lacedemonian  minister,  in 
all  its  motions. 

Spch,  as  nearly  as  may  be  gathered,  was  the 
state  of  things,  when  Agis,  whether  more  stimu* 
lated  by  selfish  ambition,  or  by  that  narrow  pa- 
triotism which  we  have  seen  the  most  ordinary 
Grecian  political  virtue,  or  by  any  nobler  view, 
active  however  and  daring,  went  with  a  single 
trireme  on  a  mission  from  his  government,  (for  Ch.  27.8. 
such  an  office  we  have  formerly  observed  even  hi§  Hktoiy? 
great  predecessor  Agesilaus  undertaking)  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Persian  jB^et,  Phamabazus  and 
Atttophradates.  What  treaty  was  concluded,  or 
what  arrangements  were  settled,  Arrian,  wh^  does 
not  commonly  venture  to  relate  after  deficient  au- 
thorities, has  not  said ;  but  events  demonstrated  a 
close  induing  connection  and  cooperation  between 
the  Persian  commanders  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
government. 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile  Darius,  having  led  his  immense  arm  j 
XLViii.  i^cross  the  extensive  plain  of  Syria,  had  taken  a 
station  near  the  town  of  Sochi,  near  its  western 
extremity,  about  two  days  march  from  that  pass 
of  the  mountains,  bounding  Cilicia  eastward,  which 
was  called  the  Syrian  Gate ;  the  ipost  practi- 
cable for  an  army  of  any  across  those  lofty .  and 
ragged  highlands.  There  it  ivas  to  be  considered 
whether  to  await  the  bold  invader,  in  expectation 
that  he  would  venture  upon  the  apparently  rash 
enterprize  of  issuing  from  his  present  barrier  of 
mountains,  to  contend,  in  a  country  adapted  to 
the  action  of  cavalry,  with  an  army  whose  cavalry 
alone  perhaps  outnumbered  him,  or  rather  to 
advance  and  force  his  barrier,  and  pursue  measures 
against  him  within  it.  Darius's  Grecian  counsellors 
are  said  to  have  advised  the  former  course.  They 
did  not  doubt,  they  declared,  but  Alexander  would 
advance,  and  hazard* war  in  the  plains  of  Syria; 
and  then,  a  superior  cavalry,  with  unnumbered 
troops  of  missile  weapons,  might  destroy  his  whole 
army  without  ever  coming  to  a  pitched  battle.  But 
the  Persian  advisers,  it  is  said,  differed  nearly  as 
in  the  consultation  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  and  for  similar  reasons.  Desirable  indeed 
it  might  have  been  to  follow  the  course  recommend- 
ed by  the  Greeks,  had  circumstances  been  favora- 
ble.  But  long  rest  could  not  suit  an  army  of  the 
numbers  and  composition  of  that  under  Darius. 
To  subsist  it  would  be  difficult ;  to  maintain  confi- 
dence and  zeal  in  long  inaction,  impossible  ;  nor,  it 
was  reckoned,  could  it  become  the  monarch  of  the 
Persian  empire,  at  the  head  of  so  g^at  an  army,  to 
wait  for  attack,  when  an  invader,  with  a  force  so 
inferior,  was  in  possession  of  so  many  of  his  pro- 
vinces.   Darius,  however,  whether  conceding  to 
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the  Gfeeksy  or  using^  his  own  judgement,  waited    sect. 
some  time  on  his  ground.  v-Jv-^^ 

Alexander  was  yet  at  Mallus  when  information  Aman,  i. 

•  .        3.  c.  6« 

arrived  that  Darius  had  crossed  Syria  and  was  in* 
camped  near  Sochi.  For  him  then,  hardly  less  than 
for  his  antagonist,  the  measures  most  advisable 
were  not  of  easy  decision.  In  a  country  fruitful 
but  narrow ;  inclosed  between  the  sea  and  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains,  with  few  passes  reddily  practicable 
for  an  amiy ;  the  sea  completely  at  the  enemy's 
command  ;  the  people,  even  those  of  Grecian 
origin,  variously  disposed ;  principally  deriving  po- 
litical principal  from  party-interests,  and  that  party- 
spirit  which  would  arise  out  of  antient  quarreb 
among  themselves;  while,  with  regard  to  those 
who  were  contending  for  empire,  the  Greeks  as  well 
as  others  were  mostly  reddy  to  join  the  stronger.  It 
is  with  probability  said  that  information  of  the  near 
approach  of  Darius,  with  overbearing  numbers, 
marking  both  his  disposition  and  ability  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  Persian  empire, 
made  extensive  and  powerful  impression  in  the 
provinces  which  had  submitted  to  Alexander,  and 
especially  in  Cilicia.  Altogether  perhaps  he  could 
as  litde  rest  inactive  as  the  Persian  king ;  insomuch 
that  it  might  be  a  question  for  his  council,  whether 
the  best  measure  for  defending  the  great  dominion 
acquired  were  not  to  seek  the  enemy  beyond  it. 

This  however  Alexander's  bold  and  active  temper 
resolved  upon.  Sounding  the  disposition  of  his 
army,  and  finding  it  to  his  wish,  he  proceeded  to 
Issus,  passed  the  strait  near  Myriandrus,  and  in- 
camped  on  the  Syrian  side.  Historians  say,  even 
Arrian  in  some  degree  concurring,  that  his  purpose 
was  to  attack  the  immense  army  of  Darius,  wherev- 
er he  might  find  it ;  and  probably  enough  this  may 
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CHAP,    have  been  given  out,  tho  the  measures  really  concert* 
,^^Z^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  officers  about  him  may  never  have 
come  to  public  knowiege.     Such  however  appears 
to  have  been  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances, 
that,  when  the  Greek  refugees  at  the  Persian  court 
Diod.Piat.  undertook  to  assert  that  he  would  seel|  Darius,  they 
^J^- j^^  may  probably  have  gone  farther,  and  said,  not  with- 
tm.  out  reason,  he  must  do  so,  or  evacuate  Cilicia,  and 

perhaps  retire  to  the  Greek  settlements  at  the  farther 
end  of  Lesser  Asia. 
Arr.  1.  ft.  But  Alexander's  detention  by  ilness  at  Tarsus^ 
and  then  by  the  expediency  of  composing  civil 
differences  and  insuring  regular  government  in  a 
country  situated  so  critically,  disappointed  Darius's 
Grecian  advisers,  who  had  expected  his  earlier  ad* 
vance.  The  Athenian  Charidemus,  arrogant  and 
presumptuous,  of  an  intriguing  disposition^  mak- 
ing himself  obnoxious  to  many,  perhaps  to  Greeks 
not  less  than  to  Persians,  with  integrity  at  best 
doubtful,  formerly  a  spy  at  the  Macedonian  court» 
became  suspected  at  the  Persian*  Occasion  thus 
being  taken,  more  immediately  from  insolence,  it 
is  said,  in  urging  advice  to  the  king  himself,  he  was 
arrested»  and,  in  the  summary  manner  of  oriental 
judicature,  condemned  and  executed^. 

^  This  seems  what  may  with  most  certaiDty  be  gathered 
from  DiodoruB^s  tale,  who  has  undertaken  to  relate  minutely 
what  passed  in  a  Persian  cabinet  council,  with  the  king 
present;  the  credit  due  to  which  the  judicious  reader  will 
estimate.  Perhaps  it  may  rather  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  either  the  manner  or  the  cause  of  Charidemus^s 
death  were  known  to  any  from  whom  Diodorus  could  d^va 
the  report. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  all  information  concerning 
the  residence  of  this  eminent  person  at  the  Persian  court,  and 
his  catastrophe,  depends  upon  such  writers  as  Diodorus  and 
Curtius ;  who,  so  far  from  Arrian's  scruple  to  chuse  among 
reports  of  what  the  Grecian  prince  did  in  public,  have  not 
feared  to  relate,  without  any  reserve,  in  the  manner  of  romance 
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Darius  then  resolved  no  longer  to  check  the 
impatience  of  his  army  ;  and  the  insuing  measures 
appear,  neither  in  design  nor  in  execution,  those 
of  men  incapable  of  forming  and  conducting  great 
military  movements.  The  Syrian  gate,  another 
Thermopylae,  being  in  the  enemy's  possession,  it 
was  not  proposed  there  to  force  a  passage.  Farther 
inland  was  a  way,  called,  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Amanus,  the  Amanic  Gate ;  difficult,  but 
not  impracticable,  even  for  carriages,  when  hands 
enough,  under  able  direction,  might  be  commanded 
to  improve  it.  It  was  found  wholly  unguarded,  so 
that  the  Persian  advanced  'body  reached  Issus 
unopposed.  There  some  Macedonian  sick  and 
wounded  had  been  left,  whom,  with  wanton  barba- 
rity they  put  to  death.  Arrian  has  not  scrupled  to 
say  this  was  ordered  by  Darius  ;  which  yet  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  If  Arrian  has  made  him- 
self at  all  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  partial 
or  hazardous  assertion,  it  is  for  what  relates  to 
the  conduct  and  character  of  Darius.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that  what  orders  Alexander  gave 
he  might  know  from  the  Macedonian  generals,  his 
usual  guides ;  but  what  were  those  to  be  properly 
attributed  to  Darius  would  not  be  equally  open  to 
his  knowlege  or  theirs.  Among  testimonies,  from 
antient  writers,  favorable  to  that  prince's  character^ 
those  to  his  mildness  and  generosity  are  large,  and, 
if  any  concerning  a  Persian  monarch,  they  seem 
intitled  to  credit.  The  massacre,  from  all  we 
know  of  oriental  warfare,  appears  probable  enough ; 

not  however  commanded  by  any,  but  resulting 

* 

writere,  what  the  Persian  prince  did  and  said  in  his  cahinet 
council,  and  even  what  he  thought  afterward,  in  his  closet  or 
his  bed. 
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CHAP,    from  the  ferocity  common  among  disorderly  troops, 

^^^J^^^IJJ^  and  especially  orientals^. 

This  movement  of  the  Persian  army  was  so 
utterly  beyond  the  expectation  of  Alexander  and 
his  officers,  that  not  only  the  Amanic  gate  had 
been  considered  as  not  requiring  attention,  but, 
even  at  the  principal  pass,  the  Syrian  gate,  no 
.  guard  had  been  left.  On  the  night  after  he  reached 
Myriandrus,  an  uncommonly  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  checked  the  usual  operation  of  exploring ; 
and  the  first  information  that  the  Persian  army 
was  alreddy  within  the  mountains  did  not  reddily 
obtain  credit  As  far  as  remaining  accounts  afford 
means  for  judging,  the  principal  deficiency  in 
Darius's  measures  was  the  failure  to  have  a  fleet, 
which  he  might  so  reddily  have  commanded,  to 
meet  him  on  the  coast.  Opportunity  thus  was  left 
open  for  Alexander,  in  his  actual  situation,  to 
observe  the  Persian  army,  and  gain  intelligence 
by  sea,  when  by  land  it  was  prevented.  He  was 
not  without  some  attending  vessels,  of  a  kind 
adapted  for  dispatch  ;  one  of  which,  sent  across 
the  bay  of  Issus,  returned  soon  with  information. 

Curt  1. 3.  ^  Curtius,  giving  a  very  different  character  ><JM)arius,  who, 
c.  8.  s.  5.  he  say»,  was  '  sanctus  et  mitis,^  also  relates  the  story  with  some 
difference.  The  unfortunate  sick  and  wounded  found  at  Issus, 
were,  according  to  him,  not  immediately  put  to  death,  but, 
1. 3.  c.^.  ^  instinctu  purpuratorum,  harbara  feritate  ssvientium,' their 
1. 14, 16.  hands  were  cut  off,  and,  with  the  stumps  seared,  they  were 
led  round  the  camp,  and  then  sent  to  Alexander  to  report  to 
him  what  a  formidable  force  they  had  seen.  Curtius  seems 
to  have  had  large  materials  before  him,  and  perhaps  the  best  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  cared  for 
nothing  but  to  charm  his  readers  with  round  periods,  and 
theatrical  effect  of  narrative,  and  to  incense  them  against  the 
^^  purpurati^'  of  his  own  age ;  which  has  been  the  general 
object  of  the  democratical  writers  under  the  Roman  .empire, 
in  the  color  they  have  given  to  transactions  and  characters  of 
former  ages. 
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that  a  camp,  of  extent  to  indicate  a  very  large    sect. 
army,  might  be  distinctly  seen,  without  even  ap-  .^^^^^..^^ 
proaching  the  shore. 

Arrian's  candid  narrative  shows,  against  his 
direct  expressions,  that  this  raised  serious  alarm 
in  Alexander's  council.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that, 
had  the  enemy,  with  both  the  gates  occupied, 
brought  his  fleet  to  cooperate  with  his  army,  not 
only  the  return  into  Cilicia,  but  communication 
with  all  the  recent  conquests,  and  also  with  the 
old  country,  both  by  land  and  sea,  would  have 
been  shut  for  Alexander;  and  his  army  would 
have  remained  without  an  object  but  escape  from . 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian 
plains;  where,  harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  bowmen,  like  the  Roman  army  under  Crassus, 
between  two  and  three  centuries  after,  it  might 
have  perished  ingloriously,  without  a  batde.  But, 
this  having  been  omitted^  the  measures,  which  the 
crisis  required,  were,  with  an  instant's  deliberation, 
taken.  The  army  was  directed  immediately  to 
take  refreshment  of  victuals,  and  then,  by  short 
repose,  prepare  for  marching.  But  a  retrogade 
movement  has  a  tendency  to  discouragement,  which 
it  was  important  to  obviate ;  and  the  evidence  of 
energy,  even  a  masterly  energy,  in  the  king  of 
Persia's  councils,  and  of  surprize  upon  Alexander 
and  his  able  advisers,  might  inhance  the  effect. 
In  this  crisis  Alexander  sumftioned  all  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  bodies  of  his  army.  Ad-  ^.'SjE  7.** 
dressing  them  he  said,  ^  that  the  step  which  Darius 

*  had  taken  was  precisely  that  which  they  might 

*  most  desire.      The  >vorse   advice,  and   not  that 
*of  the  Grecian  officers  about  him,  had  certainly 

*  prevailed ;  or  rather  some  divine  impulse  had  led 
^  him  where  neither  his  powerful  cavalry,  nor  his 

YOL.  VIL  56 
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CHAP.    '  multitude  with  missile  weapons,  could  act  effica- 
^^.Jiij  *  ciously,  nor  even  the  greatness  and  splendor  of 

*  his  army  could  be  displayed.  The  deity  seemed 
'  thus  to  have  demonstrated  his  purpose  that  victory 
^  should  be  theirs,  and  that  the   Persian  empire 

*  should  pass  into  their  hands'^.'  Zeal  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  eagerness  to  contend  for  the  great  rewards 
proposed,  being  demonstrated  by  all,  he  dispatched 
a  body  of  horse  and  bowmen  forward,  to  occupy 

Arriui,i.s.  the  pass.  Following  immediately  himself  with  the 
^'  ®*  whole  army,  he  reached  the  gate  about  midnight, 
and  found  his  advanced  body  in  possession  of  it. 
No  enemy  appearing  near  he  allowed  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  pursued 
his  way.  Fortunately  he  had  time  to  clear  the 
narrow,  and  gain  ground  on  which  his  phalanx 
might  take  its  regular  order,  without  meeting  any- 
thing hostile. 

While  such  cares  pressed  upon  Alexander's 
youth,  with  his  ambitious  projects,  enough  remains, 
imperfect  as  our  information  of  Persian  affairs  is, 
to  show  abounding  matters  of  anxiety  for  the  age  of 
Darius,  mature  for  consideration.  From  earliest 
accounts,  to  the  present  day,  an  oriental  throne  has 
never  been  exempt  from  danger ;  and  what  has  been 
transmitted  of  the  circumstances  which  produced 
the  death  of  Ochus,  and  of  those  following,  which 
led  to  the  elevation  of  Darius,  suffices  to  indicate 
that  his  situation  ntay  have  been,  in  distressing 
amount,  precarious.  Scarcely  otherwise,  and  not 
even  without  something  approaching  despair,  could 

"^  Arriaa  has  adopted  as  his  own  the  seDtiments  which  he 
puts,  on  this  occasion,  into  Alexander's  mouth,  whom  the 
^  clearest  policy  would  lead  to  maintain  such.  But,  if  Arrian 
really  held  them,  he  must  apparently  have  heen  led  rather  by 
the  final  event,  than  hy  any  consideration  of  the  previous 
circumstances,  as  he  himself  has  reported  them. 
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tliat  have  been  of  which  we  are  amply  assured  ;  sect. 
that  when,  on  resolving  upon  the  forward  move-  ^j^ 
tnent  across  the  mountains,  the  great  officers,  and 
perhaps  all  others,  were  allowed  to  send  their 
families,  for  safety^  to  the  interior,  Darius  took  his 
own  family,  his  wife,  his  daughters,  his  mother,  and 
his  infant  son  with  him,  to  share  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  adventure  resolved  upon.  Whether 
this  was  thought  necessary  toward  maintaining 
confidence  among  the  troops,  and  ingaging  them  to 
hold  by  their  king,  or  the  unfortunate  monarch 
doubted  where  to  place  his  family  in  safety  away 
from  himself,  though  both  considerations  may  have 
weighed,  a  third  seems  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
younger  Cyrus,  if  Xenophon  may  be  trusted  for  the 
assertion,  professed  his  confidence,  not  in  the  ch.33.  i. 
military  power  only,  but  also  in  the  fidelity  of  his  ^^U^^ 
Grecian  troops  rather  than  of  his  Asiatics;  and 
the  Greeks  in  forein  service,  as  far  as  our  ac- 
counts go,  all  indeed  from  Grecian  writers,  mostly 
acted  so  as  to  maintain  that  reputation  for  trust- 
worthiness on  which  their  trade  of  war  rested. 
Thus  Darius  may  have  reckoned  his  family  safest 
wh^re  his  Grecian  force  was  to  attend  him. 


SECTION  II. 

/tumbert  of  the  contending  Armies  in  CUicia  :  Battle  of  luui, 

• 

The  report  which  Arrian  has  thought  worthy  of  his    sect. 
notice,  that  Darius's  army  was  six  hundred  thou-       "* 
sand  fighting  men,  may  seem  to  imply  that  such 
were  the  numbers  in  Cilicia®.      Plutarch  gives  six 

• 

IMpoj^ac  fMi;^4^(  bTvou,     Arriaa,  L  2.  c.  8. 
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CHAP,  hundred  thousand  to  the  army  in  Syria,  not  speci- 
^^J;^^  fying  fighting  men  ;  and  if  he  meant  to  include  all 
the  followers  of  a  Persian  camp,  he  may  not  have 
exceeded  probability.  Diodorus  confidently  says 
the  army  in  Cilicia  was  five  hundred  thousand. 
But  Arrian  has  not  declared  his  belief  that  such  a 
multitude  of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men, 
and  their .  necessary  followers,  was  led  by  Darius 
the  hasty  march,  by  a  difficult  and  little  used 
mountain  road,  from  Syria  into  Cilicia.  Perhaps 
conjecture  of  the  force,  really  under  him  there, 
may  best  be  drawn  from  that  historian's  statement 
•  of  the  several  numbers  of  four  particular  bodies, 
combining  with  it  his  report  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  march  and  of  the  following  battle.  The 
Grecian  mercenaries  he  reckons,  as  we  have  seen, 
thirty  thousand  ;  anB  no  account  shows  it  impro- 
bable that  a  Persian  king  should  have  had  a  Grecian 
force  of  that,  or  even  a  greater  amount,  in  his  pay, . 
or  that  such  a  force  may  have  attended  Darius  into 
Cilicia.  The  Cardacs  he  states  at  sixty  thousand. 
Ch.  7. 1.  We  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  notice  the  loose 
Hiitory.  way  of  reckoning  numbers  in  the  Persian  service, 
lised  by  the  Persian  generals  themselves  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes.  If  Curtius  might  be  trusted  for 
such  a  fact,  the  same  rude  and  most  inexact  method 
was  used  by  Darius's  generals,  for  ascertaining  the 
force  assembled  in  the  Mesopotamian  plain.*  Of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service  regular  rolls 
must  have  been  kept,  both  by  themselves  and  by 
Persian  officers,  to  ascertain  the  pay,  to  be  demand- 
ed on  one  hand  and  issued  on  the  other;  and 
various  information  concerning  them  would  be  cir- 
culated in  Greece  and  its  colonies,  through  the 
occasional  communication  of  individuals*  in  forein 
service  with  their  friends  at  home.     But  Greciaa 
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reports  of  the  numbers  of  all  other  troops  in  the  sect* 
Persian  service  must  have  been  liable  to  great 
uncertainty.  Of  horse  however  less  than  of  foot ; 
and  Arrian  states  the  horse  under  Darius  at  thirty 
thousand.  He  states  then  twenty  thousand  light- 
armed  infantry  employed  in  one  place,  while  a 
considerable  body  of  the  same  arms  was  employed 
elsewhere.  Those  actually  enumerated  make  to- 
gether a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  bearing 
arms  ;  a  very  extraordinary  force,  it  will  be  allowed, 
to  have  made  the  difficult,  rapid,  and  concealed 
march,  in  the  concurrent  accounts  cff  antient  writers 
ascribed  to  it. 

Those  writers,  stating  the  numbers  of  the  Persian 
army,  probably,  after  reports  which,  however 
exaggerated,  had  currency,  have  all  omitted  notice 
of  the  force  of  that  under  Alexander,  which  seem* 
ingly  must  have  been  more  within  their  opportunity 
to  know ;  for,  tho  nothing  exact  concerning  it 
may  have  been  made  public,  yet  ground  for  calcu- 
lation, of  this  comparatively  small  number  of  their 
fellowcountrymen,  would  be  more  within  the  means 
of  Grecian  writers  than  of  the  Persian  multitudes. 
Even  among  accounts  extant,  some  grounds  are 
apparent,  which,  tho  very  defective,  may  be  not 
wholly  undeserving  of  observation.  The  force 
which  Alexander  led  from  Europe  we  have  ob- 
served to  have  been  stated,  by  different  writers, 
with  a  degree  of  concurrence  which  vouches  for 
their  approach  to  exactness.  The  force  previously 
under  Parmenio  in  Asia,  is  not  equally  indicated. 
The  numbers  killed  at  the  Granicus,  and  in'  some 
other  actions,  we  find  also  stated,  probably  under 
the  truth  :  in  several,  where  some  must  have  fallen, 
the  loss  is  unnoticed.  The  dismissal  of  a  few,  and 
their  return   to  Greece,   is  mentioned  ;    loss   by 
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sickness  not  so.  For  acquisition  of  force,  the 
account  of  recruits  joining  at  Gordium,  and  of 
mercenaries  passing  from  the  Persian  service  into 
the  Macedonian,  may  be  reasonably  correct.  But 
not  a  word  is  found  of  any  gained  from  the  Asiatic- 
Grecian  cities.  Alexander's  desire  to  Increase  his 
numbers  is  evinced  by  Arrian's  assurance  of  his 
unlimited  commissions  for  raising  recruits  in  Eu- 
rope. The  army  with  which  Agesilaus  acquired 
renown  in  Asia  was  mostly  of  Asian  Greeks  ;  the 
cavalry  wholly  so.  That  Alexander  therefore 
would  fail  to  profit  from  opportunities  open,  to  him 
at  least  equally  as  to  Agesilaus,  cannot  be  likely ; 
and  indeed,  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  Persian 
king,  recorded  by  Arrian,  which  will  occur  fot 
future  notice,  the  service  in  his  army  of  those  who 
had  been  subjects  of  the  Persian  empir^  is  men- 
tioned. The  certainty  being  thus  established  that 
he  had  some  such  force,  the  probability  will  be 
strengthened,  by  what  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
tliat  whether  of  civic  troops,  or  mercenaries,  or 
rather  both,  from  the  JEoW^n  and  Ionian  and 
Carian  cities,  the  accession  had  been  very  conside* 
rable;  so  that,  notwithstanding  some  garrisons 
had  been  left  behind,  it  is  probable  that  the  army, 
which  Alexander  led  into  Syria  was  more  numerous 
than  that  with  which  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  evidently  Darius's  object  to  prevent 
Alexander's  return  into  Cilicia.  Disappointed,  by 
his  enemy's  rapidity,  of  opportunity  to  occupy  the 
Syrian  gate,  he  took  ground  near  it,  which  was 
considerably  advantageous  for  his  purpose.  The 
river  Pinarus,  issuing  from  the  mountains  between 
the  Syrian  gate  and  the  Amanic,  first  in  a  westerly 
course,  turns  then  southward  to  the  Mediterranean 
sea.    Ti\e  channel  near  the  mountains  is  between 
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high  and  precipitous  cliffs.  Toward  the  sea  the  sect, 
banks  are  lower,  and  the  ground  on  each  side  is  '^' 
sufficiently  favorable  for  the  action  of  cavalry. 
Here,  his  force  sufficing,  Darius  occupied  the  whole 
right  bank,  from  the  mountains  to  the  shore,  so 
that  neither  flank  could  be  reddily  turned.  To 
prevent  molestation,  while  making  his  disposition  ^ 
he  sent  his  cavalry,  in  number  thirty  thousand, 
with  infantry  of  missile  weapons,  twenty  thousand, 
across  the  river.  On  the  margin  of  the  stream  he 
placed  his  heavy-armed  ;  the  Greeks  in  the  center, 
the  Cardacs  on  each  flank  ;  so  that  the  left  division 
of  these  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains  :  the 
nearest  heights  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  light- 
armed.  Where  the  bank  of  the  stream  afforded 
less  advantage  for  defence,  he  raised  earthworks. 
All  this  was  completed  without  molestation.  He 
then  recalled 'his  advanced  forces,  and,  with  his 
cavalry,  occupied  the  right  bank  from  the  right  flank 
of  his  infantry  to  the  sea.  Thus  advantageously 
posted  for  contest,  having  the  champain  Cilicia  in 
his  rear,  he  had  the  additional  most  important  ad- 
vantage of  commanding  all  that  fruitful  country  for 
subsistence.  Thus  his  situation  seemed  highly 
promising,  while  the  enemy's  was  full  of  difficulty 
and  danger. 

It  appears  indeed,  from  Arrian's  narrative,  not- 
withstanding some  adverse  declamation,  that  neces- 
sity required,  and  alone  could  justify  the  attack 
which  Alexander  presently  resolved  to  make,  unless 
he  could  provoke  the  enemy  to  attack  him.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  with  his  usual  quickness ;  and, 
profiting  no  doubt  from  his  usual  able  advisers, 
with  great  judgement.  One  advantage  the  position 
of  the  adverse  army  afforded  him:  that  army  held 
the  exterior  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  river ;  the 
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interior  was  left  for  him.      Thus,  along  the  shorter 
course,  on  his  side,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea^ 
he  also  could  extend  his  line,  so  that  his  flankst 
equally  with  the  enemy's,  were  secure.     Having 
then  ascertained  his  adversary's  formation,  he  placed 
his  Macedonian  phalanx  overagainst  the  Greeks  in 
the  Persian   service :    his    republican    Greeks    he 
divided  on  each  flank,  to  oppose  the  Cardacs  and 
the  cavalry.     The  command  of  his  left  wing,  occu- 
pying the  ground  next  the  sea,  where  cavalry  might 
act  advantageously  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
and  where  the  formidable  charge  of  the  numerous 
Persian  cavalry  might  be  expected,  he  committed 
to  Parmenio.      The  immediate    command  of  the 
right  wing  he  took  himself,  with   the  apparently 
desperate  purpose  of  attempting  to  force  the  strong 
position  of  the  enemy's  left  ;  but  still  not  without 
hope  that  the  enemy  might  be  impfudent  enough 
to  quit  that  position  and  attack  him. 

For  the  chance  of  this  he  waited  some  time,  in 
order  of  battle,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  But 
the  Persians,  aware  of  their  advantage,  and  of  his 
necessity.  Without  showing  any  disposition  to  ad- 
vance, continued  their  works  for  still  strengthening 
their  ground.  That  ground,  however,  tho  natu- 
rally strong,  was  yet  not  without  also  a  natural  dis- 
advantage. There  was  a  kind  of  bay  in  the  moun- 
tain, at  whose  foot  the  stream  had  its  course,^so 
that  to  defend  the  left  bank,  their  line  was  neces- 
sarily curved  inward,  with  its  rear  toward  those 
heights  which  they  had  occupied  with  troops  of 
missile  weapons.  Nevertheless,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  the  measures  taken,  reckoning 
their  left  secure,  they  resolved  there  to  await  attack, 
should  the  enemy  venture  to- make  it,  while  drawing 
nearly  all  their  cavalry  to  their  right,  and  confident 
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in  the  skill  and  valor  of  that  force,  as  well  as  in  sect. 
the  great  superiority  of  its  numbers,  they  would  be  "' 
themselves  there  the  assailants.  As  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  so  still  more  here,  under  their 
soverein*s  eye,  the  first  nobility  of  Persia  would  be 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves ;  not  without  rea- 
sonable hope,  and  even  confidence,  that  they  could 
overbear  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and,  then  proceeding 
to  the  flank  and  rear  of  his  infantry,  which  would 
be  opposed  in  front  by  the  Persian-Greek  phalanx, 
so  formidably  posted,  they  might  annihilate  his 
army. 

Alexander,  apparently  meaning  to  draw  the 
pressure  of  action  as  much  as  possible  toward  the 
mountains,  had  taken  his  Thessalian,  as  well  as 
Macedonian  horse,  to  his  right,  giving  to  his  left 
only  the  republican  Greek.  This,  however,  pro- 
bably, would  be  a  powerful  body,  strengthened 
since  his  arrival  in  Asia,  from  the  Asiatic  cities* 
But>  the  assembling  of  the  Persian  horse  being 
observed,  and  its  direction  indicating  the  enemy's 
purpose  to  attack  with  his  right,  Alexander  detach- 
ed the  Thessalian  horse  and  some  chosen  foot  to 
reinfbrce  Parmenio.  No  time  then  was  to  be  lost 
for  his  attack  resolved  upon  against  their  left.  Ac- 
cordingly he  detached  his  middle  and  light-armed, 
mostly  highlanders,  the  former,  especially,  eminent 
among  troops  of  their  kind,  to  drive  the  Persians 
from  the  heights.  This  was  quickly  effected  ;  and 
they  occupying  those  very  heights,  the  Persian 
heavy-armed  on  the  river's  brinks  were  open  to 
their  missile  weapons  in  flank  and  rear.  The  atten- 
tion of  that  formidable  body  being  thus  drawn  to 
an  enemy  whose  blows  they  could  not  return,  Alex- 
ander seized  the  moment  for  leading  his  phalanx 
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CHAP,    of  republican  Greeks  across  the  stream,  and  up  to 

XLViii.  ^^  opposite  bank,  to  attack  in  front. 

Arrian  describes  this  part  of  the  Persian  line  as 
composed  of  those  Asiatics,  whom  he  calls  Cardacs, 
to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  armed  and  trained 
for  close  action  in  the  manner  of  the  Grecian 
phalanx.  It  is  however  unlikely  that,  in  discipline 
of  the  soldiers,  and,  still  more,  that  in  skill  of  the 
officers,  this  body  was  equal  to  the  Greeks,  whether 

Arrian,  1.  of  the  Macedonian  or  the  Persian  army.     Alex- 

*'^'^®'  ander,  with  his  phalanx  of «  republican  Greeks, 
quickly  put  them  tp  flight. 

The  Macedonian  phalanx  seems  to  have  waited 
this  event,  as  the  prescribed  signal  for  proceeding 
on  the  hazardous,  and  otherwise  apparently  almost 
hopeless,  enterprize  upon  the  strong  position  of 
the  Persian  Greeks ;  a  body  thostly  trained  under 
the  deceased  Memnon,  and  commanded  by  officers 
appointed  or  approved  by  him.  These  men,  says 
Arrian,  solicitous,  tho  in  a  forein  service,  to  show 
themselves  worthy  of  the  antient  fame  of  their 
nation,  as  the  Macedonians  were  to  maintain  their 
new  renown,  the  contest  M^as  very  severe.  The 
Macedonians,  it  appears,  tho  our  accounts  come 

Ibid,  from  Macedonians,  suffered  heavily.  One  general 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  officers  of  inferior 
rank,  were  killed.  But  Alexander's  first  bold 
measure  proved  the  key  of  victory.  On  the  flight 
of  the  enemy's  left,  the  Greeks  of  the  confederacy 
occupying  its  ground,  he  was  on  the  flank  of  the 
Persian  Greeks.  The  Macedonians,  before  severe- 
ly pressed,  thus  found  relief,  of  which  they  made 
such  use,  that  the  Persian  Greeks  were  nearlv  all 
put  to  the  sword. 

Ibid.  Meanwhile   Darius,  scrupulous  to    observe  the 

^'^*      ^'  antient  customs  of  his  nation,  had  taken  post,  con- 
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spicuous  in  his  chariot  with  four  horses  abreast,  in 
the  center  of  his  army,  and  thus  necessarily'  near 
his  Grecian  troops.  This  impolitic,  however  well- 
meant  and  bold  exhibition  of  himself,  marked  for 
the  enemy  whither  their  efforts  should  especially 
be  directed.  Attack  is  said  to  have  been  so  pressed  Diod.i.i7. 
upon  him  that  his  horses,  wounded,  became  ungo- 
vernable ;  and  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  and  arms 
in  their  way  so  impeded  and  alarmed  them,  that  he 
might  have  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  ranks, 
but  for  the  gallant  exertion  of  his  brother  Oxathres, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  charged  the 
enemy  so  vigorously  as  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
reddy  and  zealous  servants  of  the  household  to 
bring  up  another  chariot,  into  which  the  king  re- 
moved^  Alexander  received  a  wound,  according  Arrkn, 
to  one  Grecian  author,  from  Darius  ;  but  Plutarch  piut.  r. 
observes  that  Alexander's  letter  to  Antipater,  in  his  ^^'  ^' 
time  extant,  describing  the  battle,  and  mentioning 
the  wound,  says  not  from  what  hand  it  came ;  and 
according  to  Arrian's  account  of  the  order  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  batde,  the  Persian  Greeks  had  been 
dirown  into  confusion  by  the  complicated  attack 
upon  them,  before  Alexander  could  approach 
Darius.  The  Cardacs  of  thcf  right  wing,  new  in  ' 
the  discipline  of  the  heavy-armed,  when  the  Greeks, 
who  were  to  be  their  example,  were  overborne, 
appear  to  have  made  no  stand.  Por  Darius  him- 
self then,  his  left  having  fled  from  the  field,  his 
center  being  completely  overborne,  retreat  was  no 
longer  avoidable. 

'  For  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  accounts  of  battles  by  Diodonis 
and  Plutarch  may  sometimes  have  some  value.  Indeed 
Plutarch^s  life  of  Alexander,  notwithstanding  much  mixture  of 
romance  with  history,  for  his  frequent  reference  to  authorities, 
deserves  attention. 
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CHAP.        But  the  cavalry  of  the  Persian  right  was    yet 
^^ii^J^  maintaining  obstinate  contest  with  the  Macedonian 
left.     Had  Alexander's  success,  in  his  daring,    yet 
well-concerted     and     well-conducted,     enterprize 
against  the  Persian  left,  been  less  rapid  and   less 
complete,  there  Is  much   appearance,  in  Arrian's 
account,  that,  through  the  overbearing  power  of  the 
Persian  horse  against  his  left,  Parmenio's  abilities, 
and  all  the  valor  of  the   troops  he  commanded, 
might  have  been  unavailing :  that  wing  being  com- 
pelled  to  retreat,  the  Persian   horse   would  have 
gained  the  rear  of  his  right,  and  his  whole  army 
might  have  been  destroyed.     As  things  were,  all 
the  skill  of  Parmenio,  and  all  the  excellence  of  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  appear  to  have  been  necessary 
Arr.  i,ft.    to  keep  the  battle  balanced.     But  when  the  rout 
of  the  rest  of  their  army  was  complete,  and  the 
king  had  retired,  then  the  Persian  horse  began  to 
retrograde. 

No   accounts  remaining  from    Persian   writers, 
or  from  any  friend  of  the  Persian  cause  or  name, 
historical  justice  will  require  liberal  consideration 
for  all  indications  in   favor  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  Darius  against  the  imputation  of  Grecian 
writers,  but  especially  against  imputation  of  what 
they   were   unlikely   to  know   by   any   certain  or 
authentic   information.      Arrian,   not  noticing  the 
action  about  the   king  of  Persia's  chariot,  or  the 
bold  and  successful  exertion  of  Oxathres  (probably 
unnoticed  by  the  Macedonian  generals  whose  nar- 
rative he  followed,  yet  indicated  by  Diodorus  to 
have  had  credit  among  the  Greeks)  has  attributed 
to  Darius  an  early  and  cowardly  flight.     But  against 
this  aspersion,  his  own   candid    narrative   affords 
Ibid.         strong  testimony.     He  relates  that  Darius  retreated, 
still  conspicuous,  in  his  chariot ;  and,  not  till  the 
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*way  became  impracticable  for  wheels,  took  to  his    sect. 
horse.     This  was  a  matter  open  to  wide  observa-  ^^,^11^^ 
xion  ;  and  it  powerfully  shows  that  his  purpose  was 
not  concealment,  or  rapid  flight,  or  anything  like 
desertion  of  his  duty  to  his.   army  and  station. 
What  we  have  observed  farther  related,  bv  Dio- 
dorus,  was  of  a  kind  also  necessarily  open  to  the 
observation  of  many  :  Darius,  in  the  heat  of  action,  Diod.i.n. 
in    great  personal    danger,   and  in   circumstances  ^' 
which  might  perhaps  have  justified,  in  most  eyes, 
his   quitting  a  chariot  for  a  horse,   nevertheless 
would  not  so  condescend,  but,  when  under  necessi- 
ty of  abandoning  one  chariot,   mounted  another, 
offering  himself  still  as  the  conspicuous* object  of 
the  enemy's  efforts.      The  Persian  custom  indeed 
so  required,  insomuch  that  on  it  his  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  no  small  degree  depended.     Accordingly 
his  disappearing  at  length  from  the  field  was,  in 
Arrian's  account,  as  a  signal  for  the  Persian  cavalry 
'  of  his  right,  hitherto  maintaining  an  equal,  or  per- 
haps advantageous  contest,  to  retreat.      It  seems 
however  clear,  that  when  the  left  and  center  of  his 
army  were  put  to  flight,  retreat  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  cavalry  of  its  right,  even  if  vic- 
torious ;  for  otherwise,  presently  inclosed,  by  the 
conquering  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  there  overborne  bv  the 
force  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx,  it  might  have 
been  wholly  destroyed.     But  even  the  Macedonian 
generals  present,  from  whom  Arri^n  had  his  infor- 
mation, may  have  little  known  what  orders  passed 
from  Darius  to  that  cavalry,  or,  having  heard,  they 
may  have  been  careless  of  reporting.     This   how- 
ever seems  evident,  that,  when  all  the  rest  of  his 
line  was  defeated,  Darius  could  look  to  that  cavalry 
alone  for  protection  of  his  camp ;  and,  if  any  credit 
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CHAP,  may  be  due  to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of 
action  about  his  person,  so  close  that  his  horses 
were  wounded,  and  of  the  gallant  exertion  of  his 
brother  Oxathres  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  ex- 
tricated him  (which  is  no  way  adverse  to  Arrian's 
detail  of  the  circumstances  of  the  battle)  it  may 
seem  most  probable  that  it  was  in  an  endevor,  with 
the  cavalry,  recalled  from  successful  or  at  worst 
doubtful  action  with  Alexander's  left,  to  save  the 
camp,  that  this  happened.  But  all  Asiatic  history 
shows'  that  to  make  an  orderly  retreat  was  hardly 
in  idea  with  Asiatic  armies.  Even  the  able  Mem- 
non  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  maintain  any 
regularity  in  retiring  from  the  Granicus.  Hence 
the  greater  credit  is  due  to  Darius  for  the  fact, 
among  the  best  attested  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
that,  amid  all  the  confusion  and  dangers  of  the 
flight,  he  kept  his  chariot,  offering  himself  conspi- 
cuously as  the  object  equally  of  assault  for  the 
enemy,  as  of  incouragement  for  his  own  troops  : 
evidence,  equal  to  almost  any  in  antient  history  to 
such  a  matter,  against  all  the  malicious  or  wanton 
obloquy  of  some  antient,  and  more  modem,  writers, 
that,  with  his  mind  firm,  he  was  attentive  to  the 
duties  and  dignity  of  his  station. 

All  Asiatic  history  then  further  shows  that,  to 
the  great  men  about  him,  his  principal  counsellors 
and  officers,  his  particular  preservation  would  be 
of  the  utmost  importance.  On  his  death  great 
commotion  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
could  not  fail :  a  revolution,  ending  their  eminence, 
depriving  them  of  property,  and  leaving  hope  of 
safety  for  their  lives  only  in  flight,  would  be  proba- 
ble consequences^^.      How  far  then,  in  an  Asiatic 

10  Thus,  on  a  following  occasion,  Curtius  has  well  observed, 
^  Amisso  rege  nee  yolebant  salyi  esse,  nee  poterant.^ — 1.  4.  c.  15. 
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army  defeated,  he  could  command  the  course  of    sect. 
others,  or  even  his  own,  no  remaining  information  ^    ^'* 
mrWl  warrant  us  to  say,  or  hardly  even  to  conjecture. 
But  loqking  to  what  remains  of  Persian  history, 
and  considering  with  it  the  character,  to  this  day, 
of  eastern  governments,  it  may  appear  probable, 
that  when  his  exertions  to  protect  his  camp  failed, 
his  hope  of  having  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  family, 
if,  by  any  happy  turn,  they  could  ever  again  join 
him,  depended  on  his  outstripping,  in  flight,  even 
rumor  of    his   defeat.      Mounting   therefore    his 
horse,  he  pressed  forward  through  the  highlands, 
and  then  hastened  toward  his  capital,  to  meet  there 
the  dangers  of   his  circumstances;    which,    witlt 
every  best  exertion  on  his  part,  so  all  accounts  of 
the  Persian    empire    show,  would  from   his  own 
subjects  be  highly  threatening. 

Arrian  affords  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two 
kings  were  ever  very  near  oneanother  in  the  action. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says  Darius  was  considerably 
advanced  in  retreat,  probably  toward  his  own  camp, 
before  Alexander,  attentive  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  left  wing,  with  difficulty  maintaining  itself 
against  the  Persian  cavalry,  ventured  to  pursue. 
When  that  cavalry  retreated,  then  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  cavalry  for  the  purpose.  The  ob- 
ject for  the  fugitives  was,  by  the  Amanic  pass,  to 
reenter  S)rria ;  the  cavalry  holding  the  more  level 
ground,  as  far  as  it  would  serve,  the  infantry  hasten- 
ing to  the  shelter  of  the  mountains.  Darius's  cha- 
riot, which  he  had  quitted,  slow  among  the  difficul- 
ties of  a  mountain  road,  was  overtaken,  and  in  it 
were  found  his  shield,  bow,  and  cloak.  Night  was 
approaching^ ;  and  no  probability  appearing  that  he 
could  himself  be  overtaken,  Alexander  gave  over 
pursuit.     Returning  to  the  Persian  camp,  and  And- 
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CHAP,    ing  his  troops  in  quiet  possession  of  it,  he  went  to 
^^J:J^IJ^  the  royal  tent ;  which  had  been  put  in   complete 
Arrian,!.    order  for  the  defeated  monarch's  lodging.     While 
12. '    '    looking  around,  he  heard  the  shrieks  of  women 
near.      On   this  he  sent  Lebnnatus,   one   of  his 
principal    officers,    to    inquire    the    cause  ;    who 
presently  returned  with  information  that  the  queen 
of  Persia  was  in  a  neighboring  tent,  with  her  two 
daughters,  her  infant  son,  and  the  king's  mother  ; 
that  intelligence  had  been  officiously  communicated 
to  them  of  the  capture  of  the  king's  chariot,  with 
his  shield,  bow,  and  cloak,  whence  they  had  been 
led  to  conclude,  or  to  fear,  that  the  king  himself 
was  killed  ;  and  thence  arose  the  loud  lamentation 
which  had  been  heard.      Alexander  sent  imme- 
diately infonnation  that,  tho  indeed  those  spoils  had 
been  taken,  yet  Darius  had  outstripped  pursuit,  and 
was   probably    safe ;    adding    assurance    that  the 
princesses  need  apprehend  nothing  for  themselves ; 
their  treatment  should  be  what  became  their  roval 
rank ;  and  that  even   toward   Darius   he   had  no 
personal  enmity  ;  their  contest  was  for  empire  only. 
These  particulars  Arrian  has  given  'on  the  joint 
authority  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus ;  of  whom 
the  former  attended  Alexander  in  pursuing  Darius. 
Arrian,  1.  Other  writers  reported  farther,  that,  on  the  next 
day,  Alexander  visited  the  princesses,  accompanied 
by   his    favorite    officer  Hephaestion.      On    their 
entering  the  apartment  together,  the  king  not  being 
pointed  out,  Sisygambis,  the  queen  mother,  in  the 
usual  way   of  adoration  to  Persian  kings,  threw 
herself  at  Hephaestion's  feet.    Hephaestion,  drawing 
back,    pointed    to   Alexander,    who    immediately 
relieved  the  aged   princess's  confusion,  by  telling 
her  she  had  made  no  material  mistake,  for  he  to 
whom  she  had  addressed  her  devotion  was  another 
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Alexander.     *  This,'  says  Arrian,  *  I  relate,  neither    sect. 

*  as  ascertained,  nor  as  unfit  to  be  believed ;  but  ^^J^ 
^  at  anv  rate  I  esteem  it  honorable   for  Alexander 
^  that  such  speeches,  and  such  manners,  have  been 

*  reckoned  warrantably  to  be  attributed  to  him,  as 
^  consonant  to  his  character.' 

All  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Issus  make  the 
slaughter  very  great,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
none,  of  any  credit,  is  there  any  mention  of  pri* 
soners".  That  none  were  made  from  the  Persian 
left,  first  defeated,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
urgency  for  Alexander  immediately  to  direct  his 
Xitmost  attention  to  the  unbroken  part  of  the  Persian 
line.  Combined  circumstances  make  it  probable 
that,  to  the  Persian  Greeks,  quarter  may  have  been 
denied.  In  Alexander's  council  it  may  have  been 
reckoned  inexpedient  to  leave  opportunity  for  such 
applications,  in  favor  of  men  taken  in  arms  in  a 
forein  service,  against  the  troops  of  the  general 
confederacy  of  the  Grecian  republics,  as  that  which, 
at  Gordium,  had  reached  him  from  Athens.  Of 
anything  done  by  the  Persian  infantry  on  the  right 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  no  notice  is 
taken  by  Arrian ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
their  resistance,  through  imperfection  of  discipline, 
was  weak,  and  their  flight  decided  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  troops  next  them.  The  Persian  Greeks,  as 
Arrian's  account  shows,  were  nearly  surrounded ; 

11  A  writer  so  careless  of  authority  as  Justin,  may  have 
reckoned  his  own  computation  of  forty  thousand  prisoners  a 
proper  appendage  to  his  report  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
slain ;  which,  however  extravagant,  is  helow  Plutarch^s,  and 
only  ten  thousand  more  than  that  which  Arrian  has  thought 
worthy  of  mention.  Prisoners,  numerous,  no  douht  there 
would  he ;  slaves  and  others  attending  the  camp ;  hut  the 
concurrent  failure  of  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Arrian,  to  notice 
prisoners  carrying  arms,  aflfords  strong  presumption  that  few 
such  were  made. 

vox-  vii.  58 
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CHAP,  iheir  resistance  was  considerably  destructive  lb 
XLViii.  jijgjj.  enemies,  especially  the  Macedonians ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  greater  part  of  themselves  fell 
in  the  battle.  The  slain  on  the  Persian  side  alto- 
gether are  reckoned  by  Arrian  ten  thousand  horse 
and  a  hundred  thousand  foot.  Such  round  state- 
ments of  numbers,  in  circumstances  not  to  have 
them  ascertained,  must  be  subject  to  the  reader^ft 
discretion  for  reduction  within  likelihood.  The 
Macedonian  generals  might  probably  have  known 
the  number  of  Greeks  lost  on  the  Persian  side  ;  yet 
not  only  the  mention  of  the  total  number  has  been 
avoided,  but  notice  of  any  eminent  person  among 
them  has  been  avoided.  The  survivors,  reckoned 
by  Arrian  about  eight  thousand,  seem  to  have  been 
indebted  for  means  of  escape,  to  the  vigorous  acticm 
of  the  Persian  cavalry  against  Alexander's  left 
wing^,  which  compelled  him  so  to  reinforce  it  firom 
his  right,  that  the  defeated  parts  of  the  enemy's 
line  could  at  first  be  pursued  only  with  infantry; 
Thus  the  surviving  Persian  Greeks,  under  the 
command  of  Thymondas  son  of  Mentor,  with  the 
Macedonian  prince  Amyntas,  and  the  Thessalian 
and  Acamanian  officers  Aristomedes  and  Bianor, 
were  inabled  to  maintain  some  order  in  retreat  over 
the  mountains  into  Syria^'. 

Five  Persian  officers  of  the  highest  rank  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  ;    three  of  them  satraps  who 

**  Oi  WtrsTs  Twv  Uspfufv — euf wgwg  JviSoXXov  efe  rag  TKoq    rtjv 

66c'7aXwv,  xai  raxirri  tfuvsVij  l^r^ofAax'**  *?*''^J** ^Arrian,  I.  2. 

c.  11- 

^  For  the  interesting  character  of  many  circumstances  of 
this  great  battle,  and  the  importance  of  its  consequences,  I  hare 
been  desirous  to  give  the  fullest  and  clearest  account  of  it  that 
I  could  find  warrant  for.  Arrian,  following  no  doubt  faithfully 
as  well  as  ably  the  accounts  of  the  generals  ingaged  in  it,  his 
usual  guides,  but,  in  his  usual  way,  abridging  much,  tho  gene* 
rally  luminous,  is  sometimes  otherwise  ;  and  indeed,  in  relating 
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had  been  ingaged  at  the  Granicus,  and  who,  the  sect. 
even  Grecian  accounts  give  them  the  praise  of  '*' 
valor  for  their  conduct  there,  nevertheless,  through 
feeling  of  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  may  have  been 
led  to  be  prodigal  of  their  lives  on  this  following 
occasion.  The  loss  on  the  Macedonian  side  was 
severe.  It  seems  to  have  been  proportionally 
greatest  in  Alexander's  wing.  One  general,  Ptole- 
my son  of  Seleucus,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
others  of  some  distinction  fell".  But  the  victory 
was  most  complete.  Whatever  then  might  be 
most  grateful  to  the  army,  console  the  friends 
of  the  slain,  and  excite  the  emulation  of  the  living, 
was  Alexander's  care.  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  . 
while  preparation  was  making  for  burying  the  dead, 
tho  lame  with  the  wound  received  from  a  sword  in 
his  thigh,  he  visited  and  conversed  with  all  the 
wounded.  The  funeral  obsequies  were  then  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  military  pomp,  and  Alexan- 
der himself  spoke  the  oration  celebrating  the  merit 
of  the  slain.  Rewards  to  the  living  followed;  Aman,i.«. 
money  to  some,  offices  to  others,  honors  to  all. 
Those  noticed  are  Balacrus  son  of  Nicanor,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  satrapy  of  Cilicia ;  Menes  son 
of  Dionysius,  who  was  made  a  lord  of  the  body- 

a  great  and  extensive  battle,  without  an  attending  plan,  some 
deficiency  of  clear  delineation  can  hardly  fail.  Always  re- 
specting the  matter,  I  haye,  in  some  parts  deviated  from  the 
order  of  his  narrative. 

Cnrtius  reports,  b.  14.  c.  1.  that  eight  thousand  Greeks  who 
had  been  in  the  Persian  service  at  the  battle  of  Rsus  returned 
to  Greece,  and  were  ingaged  by  Agis  king  of  Lacedaemon  to 
act  against  Macedonia.  Agis  could  little,  if  at  all,  entertain 
mercenary  troops  from  the  Lacedaemonian  treasury ;  but  the 
Persian  money,  of  which  Fronsheim,  not  without  warrant, 
speaks,  in  his  supplement  to  Curtius  (1.  6.  c.  1.  s.  6.)  would 
give  him  means.     Yet  probably  the  number  is  exaggerated. 

I*  Twv  oux  4fMXf)|jiivcjv  Maxs5ov«v. Arr.  1.  2.  c.  10. 
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guard  in  his  room  ;  Polyperchon  son  of  Simmias, 
who  was  raised  to  the  command  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Seleucus  ;  and  the  people 
of  Soli,  on  whom  the  contribution  of  fifty  talents, 
ten  thousand  pounds  sterling,  had  been  imposed : 
this  requisition  was  remitted,  perhaps  for  the  merit 
of  their  troops  in  the  i>atde ;  and  their  hostages 
were  restored,  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  the  victory,  whence  their  defection  to  the  Per- 
sians again  was  no  longer  to  be  apprehended* 


Arrian, 
1.S.C.13. 


SECTION     III. 

Consequeneei  of  the  Battle  of  htut^  in  Oreece  and  in  Asia  :  Submutiefk 
of  Syria  :  DejnUationfren^  Dariut  to  Alexander  :  Ministers  frotm 
the  adverse  Parly  in  Greece  to  the  Persian  Court  taken. 

Pharnabazus  and  Autophradates  were  still  at 
Siphnus  with  the  Persian  fleet,  and  the  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  Agis,  was  also  still  there,  endevoring 
to  stimulate  them  to  pursue  Memnon^s  purpose  of 
invading  Macedonia,  and  supporting  the  Persian 
■party  among  the  Grecian  republics  in  taking  arms 
against  the  Macedonian,  when  intelligence  arrived 
of  the  events  near  Issus.  Hopes  then  instantly  fell, 
and  in  their  stead  arose  the  fear  of  losing  the  acqui- 
sitions made.  The  disposition  of  the  Chians  being 
especially  ^apprehended,  the  Persian  commanders 
went  thither,  with  twelve  ships  of  war  and  fifteen 
hundred  mercenary  soldiers.  Ten  ships,  with  a 
subsidy  of  thirty  talents,  about  six  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  they  committed  to  Agis.  He  sent  them  to 
his  brother  Agesilaus,  with  orders  to  proceed  imme- 
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diately  to  Crete,  to  prevent  adverse  movements  sect. 
there.  He  remained  himself  among  the  Cyclad 
ilands  with  the  same  object:  but  Autophradates, 
whether  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  his  defeated 
king,  or  only  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  alle- 
giance of  all  the  maritime  states  of  the  Persian 
empire,  any  longer  than  force  might  control  them, 
sailed  for  the  Asiatic  coast  The  harbor  of  the 
destroyed  city  of  Halicarnassus  offering  convenience  * 
for  his  fleet,  which  no  maritime  strength  of  the 
enemy  could  contest,  he  put  in  there,  and  Agis 
there  joined  him. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,  relieved  from  great  perils, 
which  had  threatened,  at  the  same  time,  himself  and 
the  army  with  him  abroad,  and  his  dominions  at 
home,  could  now  chuse  his  measures.     Perhaps  a 
prince  of  Philip's  mature  age  and  large  experience, 
having  made   a    conquest    such   as   that  alreddy 
atchieved  by  Alexander,  calculating  then  his  pro- 
bably remaining  years,  and  aware  that  more  would 
be  wanting,  with  the  best  talents,  to  mould  such  ex- 
tent of  territory  and  variety  of  population  into  one 
well  organized  state,  and  aware  also  that  increase  of 
dominion,  beyond  a  certain  extent,  does  not  always 
bring  increase,  and  still  less  permanence,  of  power, 
rnight  have  been  disposed  to  rest  on  an  acquisition 
possessing  such  extraordinary  advantages  for  mak- 
ing, with  his  old  dominions,  one  compact  and  singu- 
larly powerful  empire.    Not  only  however  such  spe- 
culation was  less  inviting  for  Alexander's  years,  but 
opportunities  open  for  securing,  by  farther  successes, 
the  great  acquisition   made,  were   such,  and  the 
means  of  safely  stopping  at  a  given  point,  in  a 
career  of  conquest,  so  uncertain,  that  it  might  be 
difficult  even  for  prudence  to  decide  that  those  op- 
portimities    should     not  be  used.     It  would    be 
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gHAP.  known,  and  probably  observed  in  councUt  that 
^^^^^^  AgesUaus  had  reckoned  more,  than  had  yet  been 
done,  necessaiy  to  reduce  the  Persian  empire  to  an 
extent  coilsistent  with  the  safety  of  surrounding 
nations ;  and  had  accordingly  proposed,  not  indeed 
to  conquer  for  himself  or  for  Lacedasmon,  if  Xeno- 
phon  may  be  credited  for  his  friend's  nioderation, 
but  to  sever  from  Persia  all  her  provinces  bordering 
-on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  make  the  great 
desert  her  western  boundary.  Not  only  then  the 
fact,  that  all  those  provinces  were  not  many  years 
'  ago  in  revolt,  would  incourage,  but  the  friendship 
of  some  was  known  to  be  reddy,  and  from  some 
even  invitation  came.  If  Alexander's  ambition 
tlius  was  roused  by  his  successes,  that  also  of  many 
about  him  might  be  so ;  his  array  was  willing,  and 
he  resolved  still  to  prosecute  conquest. 
Arrian,i.2.  Returning  therefore  on  his  steps  into  Syria,  all 
was  found  favorable  ;  the  country  deserted  by  the 
Persian  officers,  the  people  reddy  to  obey  his  com* 
mands.  Accordingly  he  appointed  Menon  son  of 
Cerdimas,  with  the  title  of  satrap,  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  that  part  called  by  the  Greeks  Coelesyria, 
committing  to  his  orders  a  competent  force  of 
cavalry  of  his  allies,  probably  the  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
and  he  sent  a  strong  body,  under  Parmenio,  to  take 
possession  of  Damascus,  the  principal  city  of  all 
Syria,  the  depository  of  the  ^:ing  of  Persia's  trea- 
sure, and  the  refuge  of  numbers  who  had  fled  before 
the  conqueror.  With  the  rest  of  his  army  he 
proceeded  for  the  Phenician  coast. 

We  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe  that 
Phenicia  was  divided  among  republican  govern- 
ments, nearly  resembling  those  of  Greece,  but 
perhaps  more  especially  the  Grecian  states  of 
western   Asia  ;    or  still    rather  those  of   Cyprus ; 
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having  each  a  chief,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king ;    sect. 
popular  powers  everywhere  large  ;    but  all  under 
the   control  of  a  Persian  satrap.     No  satrap  now 
however  appears  to  have  remained  there.      The 
people,  or  their  princes,  or  both  together,  for  in  all 
were  considerable  popular  powers,  had  thus  been 
left  to  chuse  their  party.     Alexander,  on  his  march*, 
was  met  by  Straton,  sent  by  his  father,  Gerostratus, 
king  or  chief  of  Aradus,  whose  dominion  extended 
over   the  northern    part    of   Phenicia,    including 
the   large  and  wealthy  seaports  of  Marathus  and 
Mariamme.     Its  title  came  from  the  small  iland  of 
Aradus,  overagainst  Marathus,  in  which,  evidently 
for  security,  was  the  chiePs  principal  residence. 
Probably  negotiation  had  preceded.     ITie  Aradian 
ships  were  serving  with  the    Persian   fleet;    but 
Gerostratus  was  reddy  for  a  change  of  sovereinty. 
What  came  to  general  knowlege  was,  that  Geros- 
tratus offered  to   Alexander  that    allegiance,    for 
himself  and  his  country,  which  had  before  been 
paid  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  in  token  of  which  he 
sent  a  present  of  a  golden  crown,  which  Stratort 
was  allowed  to  place,  in  public,   on  Alexander's 
head,  who  then  proceeded  to  Marathus. 

Meanwhile  Parmenio  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Damascus,  the  principal  of  all  Syria, 
where  was  found  Darius's  military  chest,  with  a 
very  large  treasure.  He  had  moreover  taken  four 
important  prisoners;  persons  commissioned,  one 
from  Lacedsemon,  ode  from  the  anti-Macedonian 
Athenians,  and  two  from  the  anti*Macedonian 
Thebans,  to  hold  communication  with  the  Persian 
court.     These  he  sent  to  Alexander. 

The  unhappy  Darius  meanwhile  had  been  so  far 
fortunate  as  to  reach  his  capital  in  personal  safety, 
and  in  time  to  prevent  any  material  commotion* 
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CHAF.  Among  the  enervated  people  of  the  rich  provinces 
XLViii.  Qf  ^hg  south,  political  character  is  hardly  discernible 
in  antient  history,  farther  than  that  they  were, 
beyond  others,  contented  to  live  under  despotism. 
The  Persian  sovereinty  was  generally  unpopular 
among  them,  but  apparendy  Darius  not  personally 
to.  Among  the  people  of  the  extensive  northern 
provinces,  a  military  people,  where  he  had  been 
known,  and  had  held  command,  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  loyalty  toward  him  prevailed.  Thus, 
after  all  his  losses,  he  was  still  in  possession  of  great 
Amaii,i.4.  means  for  maintaining  contest.  Arrian  relates,  as 
a  report  generally  received,  and  to  which  he  gave 
credit,  that,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  a  confi- 
dential eunuch,  a  principal  attendant  of  the  captive 
queen  of  Persia,  Statira,  found  means,  possibly 
with  leave,  to  go  to  her  unfortunate  husband.  On 
first  sight  of  him,  Darius  hastily  asked  if  his  wife 
and  children  were  living.  The  eunuch  assuring 
him  that  not  only  all  were  well,  but  all  treated  with 
respect  as  royal  personages,  equally  as  before  their 
captivity,  the  monarch's  apprehension  changed. 
The  queen,  was  generally  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  the  Persian  empire.  How,  in 
the  usual  concealment  of  the  persons  of  women*  of 
rank,  throughout  the  eastern  nadons,  hardly  less 
in  antient  than  in  modem  days,  *this  could  be 
*i  known,  unless  from  report  of  the  eunuchs  of  the 
palace,  Arrian  has  not  said  ;  but  his  account  rather 
implies  that  her  face  had  been  seen  by  some  of 
the  Grecian  officers.  Daring's  next  question  how- 
ever was    said    to  be    '  Was   his  queen's  honor 

*  tarnished,  either  through  her  own  weakness,  or 

*  by  any  violence?'  The  eunuch,  protesting  with 
solemn  oaths,  that  she  was  as  pure  as  when  she 
parted  from  Darius,  and  adding,  that  Alexander 
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was  the  best  and  most  honorable  of  men,  Darius    sect. 
raised  his  hands  toward  heaven   and    exclaimed,  ^^^ 

*  O  great  God !    who  disposest  of  the  affairs  of 

*  kings  among  men,  preserve  to  me  the  empire  of 

*  the  Persians  and  Medes,  as  thou  gavest  it :    but, 

*  if  it  be  thy  will  that  I  am  no  longer  to  be  king 

*  of  Asia,  let  Alexander,  in  preference  to  all  others, 

*  succeed  to  my  power  !'    The  historian  then  adds 
his  own  remark,  *  So  does  honorable  conduct  win 

*  the  regard  even  of  enemies.' 

This,  which  Arrian  has  judged  not  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  his  military  history  of  Alexander,  is 
obviously  not,  like  numberless  stories  of  private 
conversations,  related  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
and  Curtius  and  others,  what  none  who  were  likely 
to  know  would  be  likely  to  tell ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, what,  no  way  requiring  concealment,  the 
eunuch  would  rather  be  forward  to  relate  ;  so  that, 
not  improbably,  many  Greeks,  and,  among  them, 
some  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  able  to 
estimate  his  veracity,  might  have  had  it  from  him- 
self. It  seems  thus  altogether  not  unlikely  that 
the  eunuch's  report  was  among  stimulations  for 
Darius  to  send  a  deputation  to  Alexande/,  which 
reached  him  at  Marathus.  The  persons  deputed  Arrian,  i. 
bore  a  letter  from  the  Persian  king,  representing  ^'  ^  ^^' 
that,  *  between  Artaxerxes  Ochus  and  Philip  there 

*  had  been  friendship    and    alliance :    that,    after 

*  the  accession  of  Arses,  Philip,  without  provoca- 

*  tion  from  Persia,  had  begun    hostilities,   which 

*  Alexander,  passing  into  Asia,  had  prosecuted  to 

*  the  very  severe  injury  of  the  Persians ;  whence 

*  Darius  was  impelled  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
'  of  his  army,  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  defend 

*  his  own  inherited  rights  :   that   God's  pleasure 
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CHAF.    ^  had  disposed  of  victory,  and  it  now  remained 

^J;^JJJ^  *  for  himself  to  solicit,  as  a  king  from  a  king,  the 

'  release  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  to  offisr  to 

^  treat  of  peace  and  friendship ;  for  which  purpose 

*  he  proposed  that  Alexander  should  send  ministers 
^  to  him  with  sufficient  powers.' 

Communications  of  this  kind  appear  to  have 
been  always,  in  regular  course,  laid  by  Alexander 
btfort  his  council.  What  provoked  a  reply  of  a 
character  widely  different  from  that  of  Alexander's 
conduct  toward  the  Persian  princesses,  and  even 
contradicting  his  reported  assurance  to  them  that 
he  had  no  personal  enmity  toward  Darius,  antient 
history  has  not  said.  Ground  for  conjecture  seems 
only  furnished  by  the  fact  of  the  capture  of  the 
Grecian  deputies,  from  whom,  .  or  from  whose 
writings  seized,  information  of  matters  before  un* 
known  may  have  been  gained.  The  answer  to  the 
Persian,  in*  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch,  is  given  by  Arrian  confidently  thus. 

*  Your  predecessors,  unprovoked,  invaded  Mace- 
'  donia,  and  the  rest  of  Greece^',  to  the  great  injury 

*  of  the  people.     I,  elected  general  of  the  Greeks, 

*  have  invaded  Asia  to  revenge,  not  that  antient 

*  aggression  only,  but  also  recent  wrongs.  You 
^  supported  the  Perinthians,  who  had  injured  my 
^  father.     Your  predecessor  Ochus  sent  forces  into 

*  ihat  part  of  Thrace  which  is  within  our  dominion. 

*  In  your  own  public  letters,  you  boasted  to  all  the 
'  world  oF  being  a  patron  of  the  conspiracy  which 
'  produced  the  assassination  of  my  father.  You 
'yourself,  with  the  eunuch   Bagoas,  assassinated 

*  Arses,  and  seized  the  empire,  in  violation  of  the 
'  law  of  Persia,  and  in  wrong  of  the  Persian  people. 

^  MoxsJoviav  xai  rijv  oi'KKr^v  *EXXa^a. Arr.  1.  S.  c.  14. 
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^  Moreover  you  sent  your  rescripts  to  the  Greeks^    SCCT. 
^  inciting  them  to  war  against  me,  and  offering  them  ,,^iS^^ 
^subsidies  to  support  it:    which,  the  Laceda&mo- 

*  nians  alone  accepting,  all  others  rejected.     Never- 

*  theless  your  emissaries  did  not  cease  their  intrigues 
^  for  corrupting  and  alienating^  my  friends  and  allies, 
^  and  disturbing    the    peace    of   Greece,    which, 

*  through  my  endevors,  had  been  established. 
^  On  these  accounts  I  have  made  war  Against 
^  you,  who  have  been  so  the  aggressor.     Having 

*  then  overcome  in  battle,  first  your  generals  and 
^  satraps,  and  then  yourself;  and  having  so,  through 
^  the  favor  of  the  gods,  possessed  myself  of  the 
^  country  ;  all  your  former  subjects  and  adherents, 
^  even  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  me,  if 
^  they  have  come  to  me  for  protection,  have  been 

*  received  kindly ;  and  they  have  served  me  in 
^  arms,  not  by  compulsion  but  with  goodwill.     I 

*  therefore,  as  now  lord  of  all  Asia,  invite  you  to 
^come   to  me.      If  you   have   any   apprehension 

*  for   your    safety,    send  a  confidential   pers6n   to 

*  receive  my  pledged  faith.  When  with  me,  ask 
^  for  your  wife  and  family,  and  whatever  else  you 

^  may  desire,  and  you  shall  have  all :  ask  freely ;  \ 

*  nothing  shall  be  refused.  But  whenever  here- 
'  after  you  would  communicate  with  me,  I  must  be 
'  addressed  as  king  of  Asia,  lord  of  all  you  possess 

*  and  of  all  you  can  desire  :  otherwise  I  shall  reckon 

*  myself  affrontingly  treated.     If  you  propose  yet 

*  to  dispute  the  sovereinty  with  me,  be  it  so,  and 

*  expect  me :  I  shall  seek  you  wherever  you  may 
'  be  to  be  found.' 

It  must  here  deserve  consideration  that  we  want 
the  reply  of  the  Persian  court  to  the  charge  of  its 
having  been  implicated  in  the  assassination  of 
Philip.  Possibly  it  might  deny  that  its  words,  in 
the  original  language,  bore  the  meaning  imputed 
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CHAP,    by  Alexander,  or  were  at  all  so  intended.     Yet 
XLViii.   ajsassination,   warranted   even    by  the  philosophy 
of  the    democratical  Greeks^   being  also  familiar 
in  the  practice   of    the  despotic  courts    of    the 
east,  and  the  democracies  and  the  court  of  Persia 
having    been   in  league    together  against   Philip, 
Alexand^'s  letter  cannot  but  furnish  ground  for 
suspicion,    at  least,    against    the    agents    of    the 
Persian  court,  if  the  king  himself  might  be  clear. 
The  supposition  that  information,  of  a  kind  to  irri- 
tate Alexander  against  that  court,  was  given  by  the 
captive   Grecian   deputies,    or    found    in    writing 
among  their  effects,  whether  then  wholly  new,  or 
only  confirming  what  had  been  discovered  among 
the  Persian  state  writings  at  Sardis,  may  appear 
strengthened  by  Alexander's  conduct  toward  those 
deputies ;   which  seems  altogether  to    show   the 
liberality  of  which  his  father  had  given  the  great 
example,  and  the  purpose  of  following  still  the 
noble  policy  of  attaching  men  by  benefits  rather 
than  by  power.     They  were  evidently  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  rebellion,  as  much  as  any  whom 
the   Lacedaemonians  punished  with  death  as  for 
high-treaspn,  in  favoring  the  Persians  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  under  Xerxes.     Two  were  Thebans, 
Ismenias  and  Dionysodorus.    Alexander  freely  re- 
leased both  ;  stating  for  reasons,  his  respect  for  the 
family  of  the   former,   which   was  of  the    most 
illustrious  of  Thebes,  and  his  consideration  of  the 
personal  dignity  of  the  other,  as  a  victor  in  the 
Olympian  games.    The  Athenian,  Iphicrates^  being 
son  of  the  renowned  general  of  that  name,  the 
protector  of  his  father's  infancy,  appears  to  have 
needed  no  other  recommendation.     The  Lacedse- 
monian,  Euthycles,  was  kept  some  time  in  arrest, 
but  in  no  close  confinement,  and  at  length  was 
dismissed  like  the  others. 
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SECTION  IV. 

ParHes  inPhtnicia:  SubmuMn  of  Sidon  to  Jilexander:  Deputatwn 
from  Tyre  .*  Siege  of  Tyre  :   Second  Deputctlion  from  Darius  .*    Tjp-e 
taken  .-  Siege  of  Oobcu 

Between  the  small  states  of  Phenicia,  as  between     sect. 
those  of  Greece,  appear  to  have  been  jealousies  v^^^-^ 
and  antipathies  of  no  small  violence.     When  the 
Persian  empire  was  extended  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  ^gean,  it  would  soon  be  founds  by  the  distant 
court,  that  naval  power  was  important,  and  even 
necessary  to  it.     Tht'j  Phenicians  then,  furnishing 
the    principal  means  for  such  power,  acquired  an 
importance  with  their  sovereins,  whence  they  appear 
to  have  been  treated  with  respect  beyond  other  con- 
quered subjects.     But,  among  the  Phenicians,  the 
Tyrians  had  obtained  a  preference  ;    and  hence,  in 
Sidon,   the  elder  town,  still  holding  an  apparent 
superiority  as  capital  of  Phenicia,  a  party  adverse 
to   the   Persian  interest  would  the  more   reddlly 
become  the  prevailing  party.     A  deputation  from 
that  city  invited  Alexander  to  take  their  state  under 
his  protection  as  its  soverein,  and  no  opposition 
appears  to  have  shown  itself. 

From  Marathus  he  proceeded  southward.  The  Arr.  i.  ft. 
town  of  Byblus,  on  his  approach,  yielded  by  capi-  ^' 
tulation ;  and,  as  he  still  proceeded,  a  deputation 
met  him  from  Tyre,  with  the  son  of  the  chief, 
Azelmic,  whom  Arrian  intitles  king,  at  its  head, 
offering  him  allegiance.  Azelmic  himself  was  at 
the  time,  serving  under  the  Persian  admiral,  Auto- 
phradates,  in  command  of  the  Tyrian  squadron  of 
the  Persian  fleet.     It  appears  probable  that  the 
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CHAP,    purpose  of  the  deputation  was  but  to  temporize. 

XLViii.  rphe  Tyrians,  favored  by  the  Persian  court  beyond 
others,  even  of  the  Phenicians,  were  unlikely  to  be 
willing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  Persian 
monarch,  under  whom,  in  maritime  afl&irs,  they 
were  chief,  to  a  Grecian,  under  whom,  the  Greeks 
being  a  rival  maritime  people,  they  could  hope  to 
be  but  secondary.  Alexander  apparently  aware  of 
their  disposition,  returned  his  thanks  for  their 
friendly  professions,  and  desired  they  might  be 
informed,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  their 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  Hercules ; 
^  not  the  Grecian  hero,  his  ancestor,'  says  Arrian, 

*  but  another  Hercules,  worshiped  by  the  Tyrians 
^  many  ages  before   him,   m  a  temple   the  oldest 

*  known  on  earth.*  The  Tyrians  replied  that,  in 
all  besides,  they  were  reddy  to  obey  Alexander's 
commands ;  but  they  desired  to  decline  admitting 
equally  Persians  and  Macedonians  within  their 
walls. 

Arr.  1.  s.  This  answer  Alexander  submitted  to  a  numerous 
c.  16, 17.  cQuncil  of  war,  such  as  was  customary,  it  appears , 
in  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the 
Grecian  republics :  together  with  the  generals  it 
consisted  of  all  the  taxiarcs  and  ilarcs  (colonels,  if 
modem  phrase  should  be  used,  of  infantry  and 
cavalry)  of  the  republican  Greek  and  other  auxiliary 
troops,  as  well  as  of  the  Macedonian.  To  this 
assembly  Alexander  addressing  himself,  said,  *  To 
^  me  it  appears  that  our  proposed'  expedition  against 
^  Egypt  cannot  be  safely  undertaken  while  the 
^  Persians  remain  masters  of  the  sea  ;  nor  can  it  be 

*  prudent  to  proceed  into  the  interior  of  the  empire 
'  against  Darius,  while  the  disposition  of  Tyre  re- 
^  mains  doubtfVil,  and  Cyprus  and  Egypt  acknowl- 
'  ege  his  authority.    I  attribute  the  more  weight  to 
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^  this  consideration,  on  account  of  the  actual  state  of   sect. 

*  Greece  ;  where,  according  to  recent  intelligence^       ^^' 
^  Lacedasmon  has  taken  part  openly  with  our  ene- 
'  mies,  and  Athens  holds  to  ingagements  with  us, 

'  more  through  the  fears  of  the  adverse  than  the 

*  power  of  the   friendly  there.     But,   with  Tyre, 

*  all   Phenicia  being  in  our  power,  the  Phenician 
^  seamen,  now  forming  the  largest  and  best  part  of 

*  the  Persian  navy,   having  no  longer  a  motive   to 

*  fight  for  others,  would  probably  be  induced  to  join 

*  us.     Cyprus  would  be  likely  to  follow  the  exam- 

*  pie  ;  or,  no  hostile  naval  force  preventing,  would 

*  be  reddily  subdued.     The  invasion  of  Egypt  then 

*  would  be  easy  ;  and,  the  enemy  being  deprived  of 
.^  all   maritime  territory,  and  so  without  means  to 

*  maintain  a  fleet,  nothing  would  remain  to  be  feared 

*  for  Greece  and  our  homes,  should  we  proceed  to 

*  Babylon,  or  whithersoever  else.'  The  resolution 
followed,  that,  if  the  Tyrians  persevered  in  refus- 
ing a  complete  connection  of  interest,  siege  should 
be  laid  to  Tyre. 

That  city  covered  an  iland,  less  than  half  a  mile  Diod.1.17. 

from  the  mainland  of  Phenicia.     A  view  to  security  strab.hw. 
only  could  have  led  the  Tyrians  originally  to  the 
choice  of  a  situation  so  abounding  with  inconve- 
nience ;  as,  many  centuries  after,  it  led  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Amalfians  to  analogous  situations. 
But  the   site  of  Tyre   was  preferable  to  that  of  ?^^^'' 
Venice,   as,   instead  of  a  marsh,   among  shoals,  Hittory. 
denying  the   approach   of  large   ships,   it  was   a 
rock,  with  deep  water  around,  yet  with   a  shore 
affording   means^  for    conunodious    harbors;    and 
still   more,  perhaps,  it  was    preferable  to  that   of 
Amalfi,   whose   disadvantages  have  been  formerly 
noticed.     Wealthy  by  their  commerce,  which  for 
its  own  sake  the  Persian  government  favored,  the 
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CHAP.  Tyrians,  to  the  natural  strength  of  their  situation, 
XLVlii.  jjgj  added  fortifications  of  uncommon  magnitude. 
Probably  the  connection  they  always  maintained 
with  their  colony  of  Carthage,  the  most  powerful 
maritime  state  of  the  age,  had  assisted  to  give 
them  importance  with  the  Persian  government ; 
and  it  now  promoted  incouragement  to  maintain 
the  connection  with  the  Persian  government, 
which  the  prevailing  party  among  them  preferred. 
Reckoning  their  city  impregnable  without  a  supe- 
rior fleet,  and  confident  that  Alexander  had  not 
means  to  raise  a  fleet  equal  to  theirs,  they  resolved 
to  defy  assault. 

Arrian,].2.      Alexander  and  his  army,  habituated  to  overcome 

Diodli.n.  difficulties,  ingaged  eagerly  in  this  new  undertaking. 

^'^'  But  it  was  not  obvious,  without  naval  force,  how 
even  to  approach  the  town.  A  great  work  how- 
ever was  undertaken,  carrying  out  a  mole  from  the 
mainland.  The  channel  being  shallow  near  the 
shore,  the  business  at  firs't  was  comparatively  easy  : 
but,  as  the  work  advanced  the  water  deepened, 
and  the  workmen  were  not  only  more  exposed  to 
'  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  vessels,  but  also  came 

withijn  reach  of  shots  from  bows  and  engines  on 
the  city-walls,  which  were,  on  that  side,  of  uncom- 

Arr.  1. 2.  n^on  height.  Wooden  towers  were  built  to  protect 
tliem,  covered  with  hides  for  security  against  fire. 
But  the  advantage  which  the  Tyrians  possessed 
in  having  means  to  act  by  water,  of  which  their 
opponent  was  destitute,  inabled  them,  by  a  bold 
and  well-planned  effort,  to  burn  his  towers,  and 
extensively  destroy  his  preparations. 

Arr.  1. 2.        Alexander  was  now  aware  that,  without  a  fleet, 

'        his  measures  against  Tyre  must  fail ;    and  such  a 

failure  might  produce  even  fatal  consequences.     He 

therefore  resolved  to  have  a  fleet.     Accordingly 
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sending  orders  *  where  he  mfght  command,  and  sect. 
ministers  wherever  negotiation  might  be  expected  '^' 
to  avail^^,  he  went  himself  to  Sidon,  to  inquire 
what  naval  force  might  be  raised  there.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Antilibanus,  a  mountainous  tract, 
abounding  with  timber,  whose  people  had  not  been 
disposed  to  acknowlege  his  authority.  Partly  by 
arms,  partly  by  negotiation,  he  brought  all  to 
submission.  Meanwhile  his  usual  good  fortune, 
promoted  by  the  fame  of  the  battle  of  Issus  and 
its  consequences,  attended  his  negotiations  beyond 
sea.  Enylus  prince  ^f  Byblus,  learning  that  his 
state  had  yielded  to  Alexander,  entered  into  the 
views  of  Gerostratus  prince  of  Aradus.  Together 
they  deserted  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophra- 
dates,  led  their  squadrons  home,  and  professed 
themselves  at  Alexander's  orders.  The  number  of 
Phenician  ships  of  M^ar  thus  acquired,  was  eighty. 
About  the  same  time  naval  assistance  arrived  at 
Sidon  from  the  allies;  ten  ships  from  Rhodes, 
three  from  the  Cilician  towns  of  Soli  and  Mallus, 
and  ten  from  Lycia ;  arid  not  long  after,  the  Cyp- 
rian princes,  if  not  all  Greeks,  yet  mostly,  and  the 
rest  Phenicians,  being  assured  that  not  only  all 
Lesser  Asia,  but  also  all  Phenicia,  except  Tyre,  had 
yielded  to  Alexander,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Sydonian.  and  Byblian  in  deserting  Autophradates, 
and  came  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to  offer 
their  services.  The  Greeks  apologized  for  their 
engagement  under  the  Persians.  Alexander  grati- 
fied them  with  the  declaration  that  he  considered 
them  as  having  acted  under  unavoidable  compul- 

1^  This  seems  clearly  implied  in  Arrian^s  narrative,  tho  his 
explaDation  has  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  a  deficiency 
that  seems  to  show  the  work  never  received  the  author's 
finishing  hand. 
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CHAP,  sion,  and  he  showfed  favor  to  all'.  Nearly  aboat 
XLViii.  |.jjg  same  time  an  accession  arrived  to  his  landforce 
of  four  thousand  mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus. 
These,  prepared  by  the  voyage  for  service  aship- 
board,  were  put  into  his  triremes,  to  act  as  marines. 
Thus  he  at  once  strengthened  the  crews,  and  pro- 
vided security  against  treacherous  purposes,  should 
any  such  be  entertained  among  his  new  subjects. 
Sailing  then  from  Sidon  to  offer  batde  to  the 
Tyrians,  he  took  himself  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  his  fleet. 

The  Tyrians,  before  completely  commanding  the 
sea,  were  surprized  at  the  approach  of  a  fleet  so 
beyond  their  expectation  greater  than  they  had 
force  prudently  to  meet.  They  directed  their  views 
therefore  to  the  security  of  their  ports,  on  different 
sides  of  their  town,  together  with  the  defence  of 
their  walls.  They  had  had  in  contemplation  to 
send  most  of  their  women  and  children,  with  the 
men  beyond  military  age,  to  Carthage ;  but,  con* 
fident  in  their  strength,  they  had  delayed  the 
measure :  a  small  pait  only  was  gone,  and  they 
could  not  now  spare  ships  or  seamen  to  transport 
the  rest.  •  But  with  their  republican  government, 
under  a  chief  intided  king,  they  were  not  without 
party  distractions.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  hostility 
toward  the  forein  enemy,  in  the  prevailing  party, 
had  been  stimulated  by  opposition  among  fellow- 
citizens,  when,  having  taken  a  vessel  coming  from 
Arrian,i.  Sidon,  they  led  those  found  aboai^d  to  a  part  of 
«.  C.24.     ^^.^  ^^Y  in  sight  of  the  besieging  army,  and  there, 

with  ostentatious  malignity,  putting  them  to  deaths 
threw  the  bodies  over  into  the  sea. 

When  they  thus  demonstrated  such  a  determined 
spirit  of  virulence,  the  force  prepared  against  them 
was  alreddy  such,  that  final  success,  in  resistance, 
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iPTas  no  longer  within  reasonable  hope,  unless  they 
might  obtain  relief  from  either  Persia,  or  Carthage : 
the  enemy,  commanding  the  sea,  could  starve  them 
into  submission.     But  this  might  be  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, and  Alexander's  purposes  required  quicker 
decision*     He  wanted  to  proceed  against  Egypt, 
before  the  Persian  government  could  so  recover, 
from  the  shock  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  as  to  send 
support  to  that  important  dependence  of  the  empire. 
He  therefore  collected  hands  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring country  to  put  forward  his  mole,  by  which 
he    had  proposed  to  make  his  attack.     But  the 
strength  of  the  place  in  that  part  was  such,  and 
the  besieged  conducted  their  defence  so  ably  and 
vigorously,  that  he  soon  saw  it  necessary  to  alter 
his  plan.     Wholly  unpractised  in  maritime  afiairs, 
he   had  however  practised  men   about  him,  and 
he  possessed  sagacity  to  appreciate  their  advice. 
Accordingly   he  resolved  to   carry  on   the   siege 
by  his  fleet.     The  southern  wall  appearing  most 
assailable  by  shipping,  the   engines  were  directed 
thither,   and   a   breach   was  made.      In  a  hasty 
*  attempt  to  storm  however  ^e  was  repulsed.     But, 
waiting  then  for  a  day  of  perfect  calm,  so  that  his 
numerous  fleet  might,  with  oars,  be  conducted  at 
the   same  time  to  every  part  of  the  wall  that  a 
vessel  could  approach,  the  attention  of  the  Tyrians 
being  thus  divided,  a  large  part  was  overthrown. 
The  ships  carrying  the  battering  engines  were  then 
withdrawn,  others  with  pontoons  were  in  all  haste 
advanced,  and  himself  took  the  lead  of  the  main 
body  for  storming.    *  The  resistance  of  the  Tyrians 
was   vigorous.     Admetus,   the    ofllicer   who   com- 
manded the  forlorn  hope,  after  he  had  mounted 
the  breach,  was  killed  upon  the  ruined  wall.     But 
Alexander,   with  his  select  body,  being  at  hand, 
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CHAP,  the  nearest  towers  were  presently  carried,  and 
XLViii.  possession  was  obtained  of  that  part  of  the  forti- 
fication. To  penetrate  immediately  into  the  town 
was  yet  difficult ;  but  by  the  summit  of  the  wall 
itself  he  forced  his  way  to  the  palace,  and  thence 
the  descent  into  the  body  of  the  place  was  easier. 
Meanwhile  the  southern  port,  defended  by  gates 
or  chains,  being  attacked  by  the  Phenician  fleet, 
and  the  northern,  protected  only  by  triremes  moor- 
ed with  their  beaks  outward,  by  the  Cyprian,  both 
were  forced.  The  usual  horrors  of  the  stormjng  of 
a  populous  city  could  not  then  be  intirely  prevented. 
About  eight  thousand  Tyrians,  according  to  Arrian, 
B.C. 332.  were  killed.  The  king,  Azelmic,  with  many  of 
01.112.1.  the  principal  men,  and  some  Carthaginian  deputies, 
S.C.24. '  who  happened  to  be  present,  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Opportunity  being  thus  affin-d- 
ed  for  Alexander  to  interfere  for  their  protection, 
not  only  their  lives  were  spared,  but  they  were  ge- 
nerously presented  with  liberty.  All  others  taken, 
strangers  as  well  as  Tyrians,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty  thousand,  were,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  age,  sold  to  slatery*for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
quering army*^ 

Meanwhile  Darius,  with  means  yet  great,  but  not 
to  be  feddily  collected,  evidently  found  himself  dis- 
tressed by  the  rapidity,  as  well  as  vigor,  with  which 
his  opponent  pressed  forward  in  conquest.  The 
siege  of  Tyre  was  yet  but  in  progress,   when  a 

1^  Arrian's  detail  of  this  remarkable  siege  will  deserve  the 
attention  of  those  curious  after  the  military  of  the  antients. 
Diodorus,  in  relating  the  military  operations  of  Alexander,  has 
mostly  followed  the  same  good  authorities  as  Arrian,  and 
has  drawn  some  matters  not  unworthy  of  notice  from  those 
whom  Arrian  has  neglected.  The  frequent  ineptitude,  which 
he  has  introduced  among  them,  may  indeed  sometimes  provoke 
a  smile  from'  the  judicious  reader. 
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second  deputation  from  him  reached  Alexander,  sect. 
bringing  the  offer  of  ten  thousand  talents,  about  ^^' 
two  millions  sterling,  for  the  ransom  of  his  family, 
and  proposing  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  with 
the  further  offer  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  all 
the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  for  her  dower.  The  proposal  was  laid 
before  Alexander's  council,  and  tradition  of  words 
passing  on  the  occasion  has  become  celebrated: 

*  If  I  were  Alexander,'  it  is  reported  Parmenio  said, 

*  I  would  accept  the  terms ;'  *  and  I,'  repUed  Alex- 
ander, *were  I  Parmenio.'  The  answer  returned 
to  the  proposal  imported,  ^  that  he  neither  wanted 
^  money  from  Darius,  nor  would  accept  a  portion  of 

*  the  empire  of  which  he  reckoned  the  whole  his 
'  own ;  and  if  he  chose  to  marry  Darius's  daughter, 

*  his  prisoner,  he  should  not  ask  Darius's  leave.' 
Something  of  pithiness,  in  the  answer  to  Parmenio, 
has  obtained  » admiration  from  some,  in  antient  and 
in  modem  times.     But  with  this   there  is  a  petu- 
lance, so  little  becoming  from  a  youth,  however 
lofty  in  station,  to  so  highly  respectable  an  elder, 
and  so  contrary  to  the  good  manners  which  all  ac- 
counts show  to  have  prevailed  in  Philip's  court, 
while,  in  the  answer,  to  the  unfortunate  head  of  the 
Persian  empire,  there  is  a  harshness  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching brutality,  the  very  reverse  of  that  polite- 
ness and  generosity  to  which  Alexander  had  been 
bred,  and  which  we  have  observed  him  frequently 
demonstrating,  that,  as  Arrian  meerly  states  report 
without  an  author,  allowance  for  doubt  of  its  exact 
conformity  to  truth  may  be  claimed ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  not  unreasonably  be  suspected  that  the  story 
has  received  its  actual  coloring  from  the  worse  taste 
of  the  democracies  of  Alexander's  age,  or  of  the 
vicious  court,  afterward,   of   the   Roman  empire. 
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CHAF.  Nevertheless  that  Parmenio,  and  with  him,  all  the 
XLViii.  jjjQf  g  sober-minded  and  reflecting  men  of  the  coun- 
cil, would  reckon  it,  not  for  themselves  only,  but 
even  more  for  their  country,  desirable  to  rest  on  the 
great  acquisition  of  empire  proposed  to  be  assured 
to  their  prince  by  the  terms  offered,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  What  however  came  with  certainty  to 
public  knowlegs  was,  that  the  deputation  from  the 
king  of  Persia  produced  no  accommodation. 

During  the  siege  of  Tjrre,  the  dispositon  of  that 
populous* neighboring  country,  called  by  Arrian 
the  Palestine  Syria,  including  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  Alexander.  According^ 
to  that  historian,  the  whole  had  acceded  to  his 
interest  before  Tjrre  was  taken ;  Gaza  only, 
strong  fortress  on  the  coast,  with  a  garrison  under 
a  Persian  governor,  resisting.  The  circumstances 
of  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  and  the  terms  they 
obtained,  would  be  interesting  to-  us^  But  it 
appears  they  afforded  nothing  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Diodorus,  Curtius,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Justin, 
any  heathen  writer  of  Alexander's  history  whose 
work  is  extant ;  tho  of  the  defence  of  Gaza,  under 
the -Persian  governor  Batis,  a  eunuch,  their  account 
is  large,  and  Arrian's  especially  particular**. 

^^  The  story  found  in  our  copies  of  Josephus,  and  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussioa 
among  very  learned  modern  critics.  According  to  those  books 
the  Samaritans  at  once  acceded  to  Alexander's  demands :  the 
Jews,  pleading  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Persian  king, 
refused.  Alexander  in  person  led  his  whole  armj  to  compel 
them  to  submission.  The  high  priest,  Jaddua,  divinely  in- 
structed, went  out  to  meet  him,  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his 
office,  attended  by  the  priests  in  the  attire  of  their  order,  and 
followed  by  the  whole  people  in  white  garments.  Alexander 
also  had  been  favored  with  a  divine  admonition ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  suppliant  throng,  he  fell 
prostrate  before  the  high-priest,  as  a  person  divinely  commis- 
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Apparently  Gaza,  an  insulated  fortress,  in  a  six:T. 
country  not  friendly  to  Persia,  could  have  given  ^^J^ 
Alexander  litde  trpuble  had  he  left  it  behind  him, 
as  he  had  left  the  citadel  of  Halicamassus,  and 
some  fastnesses  in  Lycia.  But  his  extraordinary 
atchievements  appear  to  have  operated  upon  his 
mind  as  stimulation  to  contend  with  difficulties, 
and  rather  to  seek  them ;  and  the  idea  would  be 

flioned ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  not  only  showed  high  favor 
to  the  Jews,  hut  carried  it  to  such  extravagance,  as  to  show 
extraordinary  illiberality  and  ingra^titude  to  their  religious 
adversaries,  the  Samaritans. 

The  objections  to  this  story,  ably  discussed  by.  Moyle,  are 
well  tho  briefly  stated  in  a  note  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
antient  Universal  History.     The  recent  attempt  of  the  very 
learned  Dr.  Hales  of  Dublin,  in  his  Chronology,  to  overbear 
those  objections,  marks  a  mind  highly  desirous  that  the  story 
should  have  credit,  and  will,  I  think,    hardly  convince    any 
other.     Arrian's   account    of    Alexander's   transactions  with 
Palestine,  those  at  Gaza  excepted,  is  difpatched  in  these  few 
words,   ^v  auru«  rot,  jx^  aXXa  Trig  IlaXou^ivT];  xaXovjAfivYj^  2upia( 
itgotfxs)(ugr\xoTa  ^Sri — Arr.  1.   2.   c.   26.     Indeed  it  cannot  but 
appear  utterly  unlikely  that  if  Alexander  really  led  his  whole 
army,  or  but  a  part,  to  Jerusalem,  the  military  writers  his  com- 
panions, and  all  other  Greeks,  his  cotemporaries,  should  fail  to 
notice  such  a  march ;  and^  if  any  of  them  recorded  it,  that  five 
such  writers  after  them  as  Dlodorus,  Curtius,  Plutarch,  Justin, 
and  Arrian,  the  four  former  eminently  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
the  last  remarkable  for  solicitude  to  be  exact,  all  having  not 
only  those  military  writers,  but  many  other  histories  of  Alex- 
ander before  them,  should  concur  in  a  total  omission  of  matter 
so  remarkable  as  that  related  in  the  books  aforementioned. 

One  suggestion  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add.  All 
accounts  of  Alexander's  transactions,  and  espedally  Arrian's, 
show  it  likely  that,  if  he  did  not  go  himself  to  Jerusalem,  he 
would  send,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Jewish  people,  an 
eminent  officer  instructed  to  treat  them  with  liberality.  The 
high-priest  would  be  a  person  to  communicate  with.  In  meet- 
ing the  general  he  would  hardly  make  the  mistake  attributed 
to  the  mother  of  Darius,  when  Alexander  visited  her  after  the 
l>attle  of  Issus,  and  persevere  in  it.  Yet  possibly  the  story, 
circulated  perhaps  with  some  extravagance  at  first,  might,  in 
course  of  years,  and  in  repeated  telling,  receive  such  gradual 
improvement  as  to  come  out,  at  last,  among  the  Jews,  that 
which  has  been  transmitted. 
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CHAP,  reddy  that  it  was  due  to  his  acquired  fame,  and 
^^..J^  requisite  for  his  view  of  farther  conquest,  not  to 
allow  an  insulated  fortress  to  defy  him  with  im- 
punity. Gaza  was  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  a  lofty  mound,  in  a  territory  of  deep 
sand,  denying  every  material  for  forming  ap* 
preaches.  The  people  of  the  adjacent  country 
were  assembled  to  assist  in  the  works  :  timber  and 
even  earth,  were  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
With  immense  labor,  a  mound  was  formed,  equal 
in  height  to  that  on  which  the  townstood,  so  that 
battering  engines  could  be  applied.  The  expence 
of  the  siege  of  Gaza,  in  lives,  money,  and  time, 
less  than  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  was,  however,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  greater. 
Alexander,  himself,  impatient,  leading  an  assault, 
received  the  severest  wound  he  had  yet  experienc* 
Ai™ii,i.2.  gj .  jj^  ^j^g  f^j.  «ome   time  disabled    bv  it.     His 

example,  nevertheless,  and  his  suiFering,  exciting 
emulation  among  his  troops,  and  all  his  principal 
officers  putting  themselves  forward  for  hazardous 
enterprize,  the  place  at  length  was  stormed;  tho 
such  was  the  desperate  valor  of  the  garrison  that, 
according  to  Arrian,  every  man  of  it  died  fighting. 
The  women  and  children  were  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conquerors  ;  the  place  was  given  to  a  colony 
of  the  neighboring  people. 


SECTION  V, 

Expediiion  to  Egypt.     Olympian  Festival  at  Memphis.     FovndeUion  of 
•Alexandria.    Journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 

The  acquisition  of  the  rich  country  of  Egypt  was 
Alexander's  next  object,  and  circumstances  favored 
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ihe  enterprize.     Sabaces*^,  satrap  of  the  country,    sect. 
had  attended  Darius  at  the  batde  of  Issus,  and  fell  ^..^^.J^ 
thdre.     Amid  the  wreck  of  high  hopes,  for  those  An-ian,  i. 
in  the  Persian  service,  resulting  from  the  event  of  '       ' 
that  battle,  the  emigrant  Macedonian  prince  Am)  n-  Diod.1.17. 
tas  appears  to  have  seen,  in  the  calamity  to  the  b.C.332. 
empire  wherein  he  had  found  refuge,  hope  of  new  OU12.1. 
fortune  for    himself.      Knowing  that  Egypt  had  c/«?'^^ 
been  drained  of  troops  to  swell  the  army  under 
Darius,  and  that  the  Persian  government  was  very 
unpopular  there,  he  formed  a  project  for  making 
himself  master  of  the   country.      With   specious 
display  of  prospect  in  adventure,  rather  than  with 
wealth  he  could  possess,  he  ingaged  four  thousand 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries,  in  the  Persian  service, 
who^had  escaped  from  the  field  of  Issus,  to  act 
under  his  orders*    At  Tripolis,  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
he  found  vessels,,  which,  in  the  paralysis  of  govern- 
ment among  the  western  Persian  provinces,  with 
the  force  under  him,  he  could  command.      With 
these  he  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  ingaged 
additional  adventurers,  and  then  led  all  to  Egypt. 
On  his  arrival  he  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  late 
satrap  Sabaces,  and  asserted  that  he  came  himself 
commissi(Mied  by  the  king  to  succeed  to  the  go- 
veniment.     Mazaces,  who  seems  to  have  been  left 
with  the  chief  command,  when  Sabaces  went  to 
attend    Darius  in   Syria,  was  without   means  for 
effectual  resistance,  unless  he  could  persuade  the 
Egyptians   themselves  to  tajce  arms    under   him. 
Amyntas  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis,  the  capital, 
one   of   the   most  populous    towns  of   antiquity, 

n  Id  our  copies  of  Diodoms  the  name  is  Tasiaces.    Diod.  L 
17.  c.  34. 
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CHAP,  whence  has  grown  Cairo,  one  of  the  most  populous 
XLVin.  ^f  modern  ages.  The  Memphians,  little  attached 
to  the  Persians,  were  yet  iiot  disposed  to  subinit 
to  the  Macedonian  adventurer.  Amjntas,  without 
pecuniary  resources,  could  only  subsist  his  troops 
by  plunder  of  foes,  if  he  could  find  and  overcome 
them,  of  friends,  if  he  could  not.  The  Memphians 
shutting  their  gates  against  him,  he  plundered  the 
country  around.  Issuing  for  its  protection,  he 
defeated  them.  But,  when  the  nearer  fields  yielded 
no  more,  whether  it  became  necessary,  in  extending 
excursion,  to  divide  his  strength,  or,  as  is  probable, 
he  (ailed  of  authority  to  maintain  due  order,  the 
Memphians,  observing  oppcMtunity,  attacked  his 
dispersed  force,  and,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  Amyntas  himself  fell. 

These  events  were  recent  when  Alexander  ar- 
rived  with  his  army  before  Pelusium,  the  .key  of 
Egypt  by  land  as  well  as  its  principal  seaport,  and 
his  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbor.  The  impression, 
both  on  Persian  officers  and  Egyptian  people,  was 
very  different  from  that  made  by  the  pretended 
satrap,  when  the  conqueror  of  Lesser  Asia  and 
Syria,  the  hero  of  the  Granicus  and  Issus,  whom 
the  previously  supposed  impregnable  fortresses  of 
Tyre  and  Gaza  could  not  withstand,  showed  him*^ 
self  at  the  head  of  his  combined  land  and  sea  forces. 
The  Egyptian  people  seem  to  have  been  reddy  to 
receive  and  even  welcome  the  invader :  Mazaces^ 
yielding  to  necessity,  surrendered  whatever  de- 
pended on  him ;  and  that  formerly  powerful  and 
still  wealthy  kingdom,  which  had  so  long  defied 
the  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  became  an  addition 
to  Alexander's  dominion  without  a  blow.  Thus 
Persia  was  completely  excluded  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  ^gean  seas,  jnd  Macedonia,  head  of 
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the  Grecian  confederacy,  commanding  the  coast    sect. 
from  Sicily  and  Italy  to  the  Lybian  desert,  was      ^' 
become,  perhaps  without  excepting  even  Carthage, 
the  first  maritime  power  in  the  world. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Alexander,  as  a  soldier, 
displaying,  with  the  most  ardent  courage,  uncom- 
mon prudence  (uncommon  certainly  for  his  years, 
even  if  only  decided  by  the  ablest  advice)  and, 
as  a  politician,  highly  liberal,  tho  with  ambition 
always  apparently  the  main  mover*  In  Egypt  first 
we  find  another,  and  a  noble  feature  of  his  great 
character  displayed.  He  would  know  the  country 
that  he  had  so  acquired,  and  tHe  people  so  become 
his  peaceful  subjects,  and  establish  suitable  regu* 
lations.  No  other  purpose  is  indicated  in  his  march 
up  the  country,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Nile,  as 
far  as  Heliopolis,  crossing  the  river  there,  and 
returning  on  the  other  side  to  Memphis.  In  that 
great  capital,  then,  to  produce  harmony  between 
his  new  subjects  and  his  old,  by  bringing  them 
acquainted  with  oneanother,  among  ceremonies 
of  religion  and  amusement,  he  repeated  the  cele- 
bration of  a  festival,  in  the  manner  of  the  Mace- 
donian  Olympic.  The  Persians,  from  their  first 
conquest  of  the  country  under  Cambyses  son  of 
the  great  Cyrus,  had  made  themselves  generally 
odious  by  offensive  demonstrations  of  contempt  and 
scorn  for  all  that,  in  religious  belief  and  religious 
ceremony,  the  Egyptians  held  most  sacred.  Indeed 
to  men  bred,  like  the  Persians,  to  exalted  notions 
of  the  Deity,  in  a  religion  approaching  primeval  Ch.6.a.f. 
purity,  it  might  be  difficult  to  behold,  without  some  Histwy. 
indignation  and  abhorrence,  and  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  with  a  disposition  to  ridicule,  the  prepos- 
terous ceremonies   which  were  public,    whatever 
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CHAP,  might  be  the  more  secret  belief  of  the  learned, 
XLViii.  aniong  the  Egyptians  ;  and  possibly  they  might 
not  unreasonably  object  to  them,  not  only  that  they 
were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  Author 
of  nature  whom  they  adored,  but  also  adverse 
to  the  effect  which  religious  faith  should  have  on 
human  morals.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  poly- 
theistical  principles  of  Greece,  liberality  was  not 
requisite  to  produce  respect  for  the  religious 
belief  and  religious  ceremonies  of  all  nations ; 
superstitious  hope  and  fear  would  suffice.  Jupiter 
being  supposed  powerful  in  the  air,  Neptune  on 
the  sea,  Pluto  under  the  earth,  Juno  at  Argos, 
Minerva  at  Athens,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  it  would 
be  but  in  course  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  apprehend, 
that  Apis  might  hold  the  greatest  divine  sway  in 
Egypt. 

From  the  numerous,  and  continually  recurring 
instances,  reported   by  antient    writers,  of  Alex- 
ander's attention  to  what  in  his  age  had  popular 
consideration  as  religious    duties,  some    modems 
have  imputed  to  him  a  religious,  and  some  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.      Positive  information  how- 
ever failing,  it  were  perhaps  not  only  otherwise 
fairest,  but  also  most   consonant  to   all  the  best 
testimonies  extant,  to  suppose  that  his    religious 
belief  was    nearly  that  of    Socrates,    Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  more  especially  Plato's  pupil,   his  prc- 
Ari8tot.de  ceptor,  Aristotle.      Holding  then,   with   Aristotle, 
T!t.  ^'      that  one  Almighty  Power  made  and  preserves  the 
o?thia''^*  universe,  it  might  not  be  inconsistent  to  hold,  with 
Hiftory.     Socratcs,  that  in  the  want  of  certain  instruction 
from  the  Deity  himseff,  it  was  safest  and  most 
becoming,  with  regard  to  matters  of    ceremony, 
for  all  men  to  follow  the  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers;   the  belief  being  very  general    that    the 
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Deity  communicated  with  their  earliest  forefathers,    sect. 
He  might  not  improbably,  and  perhaps   not  im-  ,,^^J^^ 
properly,  go  farther,  and    hold,   with  Xenophon,  Xcnoph. 
that  It  became  statesmen  and  military  commanders  1. 1.  c.  i. 
to   use   even    popular    superstition  for    honorable  J^jf'23,5 
and  salutary  purposes.     Clearly  his  purposes   ap-  of  thb 
pear  to    have    been    honorable    and    salutary  in         ^' 
showing,  •  contrary  to   the   Persian    practice,   tho 
honorable   motives  might  also    influence  the  Per- 
sians,   high  respect  for  the  venerated  god  of  the 
Egyptians.     He  himself  assisted  in  the  ceremony 
of  sacrifice  performed  to  Apis.     With  this  measure  Arrian,i. 
of  conciliation  for  his  new  subjects,  he  combined 
measures  of  gratification  for  the  Greeks.     Accus- 
tomed even  to  seek  new  deities,  to  suppose   some- 
thing of  divine  essence  in  every  part  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  taught,  by  inquirers  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  their  country,  to  look  to  forein  parts 
for  the  origin  of  their  religion,  and  for  the  birth- 
place of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  reputed 
gods  and  goddesses,  the  addition  of  Apis  to  their 
catalogue  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  extensive, 
if  indeed  any  offence.      But  not  to  leave  the  effect 
negative,  Alexander  sent  to  Greece  for  the  persons 
most  eminent  as  public  performers  in  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theater ;  and  the  labors  and  dangers 
of  past  campains  were  forgotten,  or,  in  recollection, 
even   injoyed,  among   the    gratifications   at   great 
expence  provided. 

Of  the  revenue,  that  essential  engine,  political 
and  militar)^  which  Alexander  had  now  acquired 
by  his  extensive  conquest,  comprizing  some  of  the 
richest  countries  of  the  world,  accounts  are  among 
those  failing.  Thdt  however  the  poverty,  under 
pressure  of  which  he  ofiginally  ingaged  in  his  great 
enterprize,  little  relieved  by  the  successes  of  the 
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CHAP,    first  summer,  was  now  done  away,  so  that,  from 
^^Jj]^^  a  needy  he  was  become  a  wealthy  prince,  appears 
bejrond  doubt.     Liberal  and  magnificent  even  to 
appearance  of  prodigality  in  expence,  he  was  how- 
ever attentive  to  the  sources  by  which  liberality 
and  magnificence   could   be   supported.      Having 
surveyed  much  of  a  country  very  extraordinarily 
productive,  watered  by  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
the   world*   discharging  itself,  by   seven  mouths^ 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  whence  the  greatest 
facilities  for  commerce  might  be  expected,  he  learnt 
that  nature    had  denied  it  a   convenient  haven. 
That  of  Pelusium,  at  the  most  eastern  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  was  very  defective,  and  ofiered  little  oppor- 
tunity fbr  improvement.     Canopus,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  most  westerly  mouth,  had  a  landing- 
place   for    vessels,    but  still    more    inconvenient. 
Alexander  nevertheless  would  examine  it.   Canopus 
itself  was  found  unsatisfactory ;    but  on  the  western 
side,  between  the  river  and  the  lake  Mareotis,  was 
found  a  situation  which,  under   the  able   advice 
within  his  means  to  command,  he  judged  to  have 
tlipse  circumstances  of  nature   which   art  might 
improve,  so  as  to  make  it  singularly  promising  for 
the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city.     It  was  among 
the  advantages  of  his  extraordinary  fortune  to  find, 
in  every  line,  men  of  his  nation  qualified  to  second 
his  great  ideas,  and  among  his  extraordinary  talents 
to  be  generally  unerring  in  selecting  them.     As  an 
architect,  Dinocrates  had  alreddy   acquired  supe- 
rior reputation,    especially   in  building    the  new 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.     He  added  greatly 
to  that  reputation  by  the  design  and  execution  of 
the   buildings  of  the  new  city,  near  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which,  from   its  magnificent 
founder^  had  the  name  of  Alexandria.    For  whole- 
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someness  everything  was  adapted  to  the  climftte ;  gtiCT. 
for  commerce  everything  to  the  greatest  convc-  ,^»v^ 
nience ;  for  magnificence  and  beauty^  the  streets 
excelled  in  length  and  width,  the  temples  of  the 
Grecian  and  Egyptian  gods,  and  the  markets  and 
other  public  buildings,  in  extent  and  elegance  ;  and 
for  security,  the  sea  on  one  side,  the  lake  Mareotis 
on  apother,  and  strong  and  lofty  walls  all  around, 
that  city  was  eminent.  Many  circumstances  seem 
to  have  concurred  to  offer  facility  for  making  this 
new  city  a  Grecian  colony.  The  Egyptians,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  under  their  native  kings 
before  the  Persian  conquest,  had  been  familiarized  Cb.6.a.2. 
with  the  establishment  of  Greeks  among  them,  for  Hittory. 
both  commercial  and  military  purposes.  Many 
men  of  Alexander's  army,  disabled  for  active  ser- 
vice, but  still  valuable  for  garrison  duty,  and  without 
prospect  at  home,  would  be  likely  to  rejoice  at  the 
advantages  offered  for  citizens  of  the  rising  town  ; 
and  the  rewards  here  given  for  passed  services 
would  incourage  the  young  and  able  to  inlist  fol* 
new  adventure.  Thus  would  be  provided,  at  the 
same  time,  security  for  conquest  made^  and  means 
for  farther  conquest. 

Alexander  was  yet  busy  with  this  great  work,  in  Aman; 
which  utility  of  design  so  vied  with  magnificence  *  *  ^  ' 
of  execution,  when  his  admiral,  Hegelochus,  arrived 
from  the  ^gean  sea,  reporting  very  important 
advantages  which  had  resulted  from  the  near  dis- 
solution of  the  Persian  naval  power,  through  the 
defection  of  the  Phenicians  and  Cyprians.  In  the 
iland  of  Tenedos,  the  party  adverse  to  the  Persian 
supremacy  had  revolted,  and  renewed  their  con- 
nection with  the  Grecian  confederacy  urtdcr  the 
supremacy  c^  the  king  of  Macedonia.  In'  th^ 
more  powerful  iland  of  Chios,  not  only  those  whom 
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CHAP.  Autophradates  and  Pharnabazus  had  raised  to 
'  soverein  authority  there  had  been  overborne,  but 
Pharnabazus  himself  was  made  prisoner.  In  Lesbos 
the  counter-revolution  was  equally  rapid.  The 
services  of  the  Athenian  Chares  to  the  Persian 
cause  had  been  rewarded  with  the  government 
of  Mitylene,  but  he  was  unable  now  to  hold  it : 
Mitylene  and  all  Lesbos  renewed  the  former  con- 
nection with  the  Macedonian  confederacy.  The 
friends  of  that  confederacy  in  Cos  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Macedonian  admiral,  representing  that  they 
were  reddy  to  rise.  Hegelochus  sent  them  sixty 
triremes  under  Amphoterus ;  and,  following  soon 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  he  found  his  officer's 
success  alreddy  complete.  Aristonicus,  under 
Persian  patronage,  tyrant  of  Methymne  in  Lesbos, 
had  used  the  means  in  his  hands  for  depredation 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  iEgeauj  and  took  himself 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  five  small  vessels 
adapted  to  the  purpose^^  Potting  into  the  port  of 
Chios,  uninformed  of  the  recent  revolution  there,  he 
was  made  prisoner,  with  all  his  crews.  These,  to 
a  man,  perhaps  hardly  warrantably,  were  put  to 
death  as  pirates.  Aristonicus,  Apollonides,  Phisinus 
and  Megareus,  who  had  been  chiefs  of  the  Persian 
party  in  Chios,  were  brought,  in  the  squadron 
attending  Hegelochus,  to  receive  from  Alexander 
himself  their  doom.  Pharnabazus,  probably  less 
obnoxious,  and  therefore  less  strictly  guarded,  had 
escaped,  and  it  may  rather  seem  with  permission". 

W  — \|xioXi0U(  Xfjtfpxav ^Arr.  1.  3.  c.  2. 

^'  He  went  to  Cos.  A  powerful  Persian  party  was  among 
the  population  of  that  iland :  but,  according  to  the  historian's 
previous  information,  it  had  alreddy  been  overborne  by  the 
party  of  the  Grecian  confederacy.  No  violence  being  men- 
tioned  as  attending  the  revolution,  it  is  possible  that,  «ven 
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Of  the  other  prisoners,  those  who  had  held  the    sfxit. 
dignity  of  tyrant  were  sent  home  to  be  judged  by  ,^^.3-^/ 
their  people;   except  Apollonides,  who,  whether 
as  a  measure  of  more   mercy,  or  some   political 
consideration  required  it  (possibly  as  a  leader  in  . 
piracy  he  might  be  popular  among  the   seamen 
of  the  ^gean)  was  placed  in  close  confinement 
at  Elephantine  in   Egypt.     Thus  was  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  ilands  of  the  ^gean  under 
Alexander's  empire,  which  now  extended  from  the 
Adriatic  sea  to  the  great  Asiatic  desert  on  one  side 
and  the  African  on  the  other. 

An  expedition  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger, 
tbo  no'  opposition  in  arms  was  apprehended,  then 
invited  Alexander's  fancy  ;  an  expedition,  to  reddy 
view,  more  of  curiosity  than  of  ambition,  or  of 
any  obvious  utility ;  tho  it  is  possible  that  views 
both  of  ambition  and  of  extensive  utility  to  mankind 
may  have  had  a  share  in  the  purpose. 

Far  widiin  the  vast  desert  of  sand,  bounding, 
westward,  the  narrow  length  of  habitable  Egypt, 
are  some  small  tracts  of  well  watered  and  highly 
iruitful  soil,  scattered,  as  ilands  in  an  ocean.  Ex- 
treme distress  only,  in  the  urgency  for  men  to  ' 
avoid  fellow-men,  can  be  imagined  to  have  impelled 
any  to  the  adventure  by  which  treasures  so  hidden 
were  first  discovered.  Security,  however,  being 
attained,  population  would  grow ;  and  with  it 
wants,  beyond  what  the  scanty  extent  of  useful 
soil  could  supply.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  the  Ajrriaji,i.3. 
quiet  possessors  of  the  little  territories  were  im- 
pelled to  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  retracing 
the  steps  of  their  forefathers  over  the  wilderness  of 

after  it,  Pharnabazua  may  have  been  safe  among  his  friends 
of  the  Persian  party  there. 

VOL.  vu.  62 
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CHAP,    sand,  the  protector  of  their  quiet,  to  communicate 
XLvm.   ^^j^j^   ^j^g  warring  world.      A  natural  production 

highly  valuable  in  neighboring  countries,  a  salt  for 
culinary  purposes,  of  uncommon  purity,  in  quantity 
far  beyond  the  need  of  the  small  population,  was 
found,  in  one  of  these  sequestered  spots,  which 
became  known  by  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Ammon. 
This  commodity,  carried  to  Egypt,  obtained  ex- 
tensive demand,  with  an  importance  heightened 
through  its  request  among  the  priesthood,  for 
sacrifices.  It  appears  likely  that  early  settlors  in 
the  land  of  Ammon,  perhaps  the  first,  possessed 
what  is  called,  in  holy  writ,  *  All  the  learning  of 
*  the  Egyptians.'  They  possessed  however  what 
inabled  them  to  establish,  in  more  perfection  than 
was  then  common,  the  law  and  order  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  societies.  In  the  earliest  period 
in  which  history  notices  them,  they  had  acquired 
extensively  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity  for 
their  abode,  and  of  such  favor  from  the  deity,  as 
inabled  .them  to  reveal  to  others  his  purposes. 
Alreddy  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  the  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon  had  been  of  fame  from  time  beyond 
his  means  to  trace ;  tho  he  mentions  tradition,  but 
evidently  fabulous,  of  its  having  originated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  that  of 
Dodona,  esteemed  the  oldest  of  Greece.  Report 
went,  which,  tho  slighted  by  Strabo  as  also  clearly 
fabulous,  yet  Arrian  found  so  prevailing  as  to  be 
induced  to  notice  it,  that  the  antient  heroes,  Perseus 
and  Hercules,  reckoned  among  Alexander's  pro- 
genitors, had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Ammon. 
Such  a  notion,  however  unfounded,  having  had, 
as  seems  probable,  some  popularity  in  Alexander's 
age,  might  stimulate  the  desire,  not  unnatural  in  a 
youthful    breast,  to  emulate  the   course  of  those 
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renowned  ancestors.     That  Croesus  king  of  Lydia    sect. 
consulted'the  oracle  of  Ammon,  as  Herodotus  re-  .^^^.^^ 
lates,  is  perfectly  within  probability  ;  and  altogether  Herod.i.i. 
Alexander's  desire  of  communicating  with  a  seat 
of  prophecy  of  such  aiTtient  and  extensive  fanie, 
would  not,  in  its  day,  be  generally  considered  as 
unbecoming  a  prince  of  great  designs.      The  story  Aman^i-S. 
cherished  by  the  profligate  temper  of  after-times, 
that  the  god  Jupiter  Ammon  had  an  intrigue  with 
the    queen    Olympias,    Alexander's    mother,   was 
moreover,  according  to  Arrian,  alreddy  in  public 
rumor.     But  to  gain  assurance  of  success  tp  his 
views  for  the  future,  or,  as  Arrian  says,  a  pretence 
to  assert  that  he  had  such  assurance,  is  likely  to 
have  been  a  principal  motive. 

Independendy  however  of  greater  purposes,  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  place,  and  a  disposition  to 
make  light  of  difficulties  and  dangers  incident  to 
the  journey,  were  of  the  character  of  his  youthful 
age  and  adventurous  temper.  Nevertheless  he 
did  not  neglect  what  prudence  might  require,  fgir 
security  to  himself  and  companions,  in  the  adven- 
ture. He  took  with  him  an  escort,  described  as 
a  small  army ;  and  he  chose  the  road,  not  the 
shortest,  but  the  least  difficult  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  numbers.  About  two  hundred  miles  he 
proceeded  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea 
to  Parastonium.  The  whole  tract  was  desert,  yet 
at  intervals,  furnishing  water  in'  wells.  Turning 
then  inland  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  water  must 
be  carried.  An  evil,  not  uncommon,  but  which 
apparently,  at  that  season,  it  was  hoped  to  escape, 
put  the  whole  escort  in  extreme  peril.  A  strong 
southerly  wind,  raising  the  sand,  so  obliterated  all 
signs  of  way  that  the  guides  were  utterly  at  a  loss. 
A  prodigy,   according  to  both   the  great  men  of 
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CHAP.  Alexander's  army  who  wrote  his  history, 
^]^}!}\  him  and  his- followers  from  threatened  destruction. 
Ptolemy  related  that  two  dragons  (large  serpents 
were  so  called  by  the  Greeks)  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  uttering  sounds  that  seemed 
like  speeclu  Alexander  commanded  to  follow 
them,  and  they  led  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  oracle. 
Aristobulus  differed  only  in  calling  the  conducting 
animals  ravens  ;  and  for  this  he  seems  to  have  had 
credit  from  most  following  writers. 

It  cannot  but  excite  surprize,  that  two  such  men 
as  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  should  have  gravely 
given  to  the  world  either  story  as  fact  within  their 
knowlege.  Those  stories  indeed  have  come  to  us 
only  in  a  very  succinct  abstract,  from  their  unfortu- 
nately lost  works,  by  Arrian  ;  which,  high  as  that 
writer's  authority  is,  will  hardly  virarrant  a  decisive 
judgement  on  the  subject.  That  subject,  however, 
has  ingaged  the  attention  of  eminent  modem 
inquirers.  The  very  learned  Bryant,  looking  to 
the  familiarity  of  figurative  speech  among  the 
eastern  people  generally,  and  the  particularities 
which  we  learn  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  has  sup- 
posed that  the  appellation  of  Ravens,  borne  as  a 
distinguishing  title  by  some  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
gave  occasion  for  the  more  popular  story,  that  of 
Aristobulus,  to  which  alone  he  has  adverted. 
Priests,  and  attendants  of  the'  temples,  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  among  the  guides.  But  the 
serpent,  as  well  as  the  raven,  was  among  sacred 
symbols  of  the  Egyptians.  If  then  some  of  the 
priests  were,  either  in  Egyptian  or  Grecian  speech, 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  dragons,  while  others 
were  called  ravens,  the  difference  between  the  two 
eminent  writers  would  be  utterly  unimportant,  and 
both  accounts  would  be  divested  of  all  improba- 
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bility.     Whether  then  it  were  so^  or  whether  it    sect. 
may  have  been  the    deliberate  purpose  of   those  ,,^^v^ 
eminent  writers  to   take  a  simple  fact  as  ground 
for  fable,  suited  to  excite  public  respect  for  their 
prince,    among    a   credulous    and    wonder-loving 
people,    must  be  left  to  the  reader's  judgement. 
Indeed  in  Arrian's  narrative,  we  are  not  yet  at  an 
end  of  the  miraculous.     In  prosecuting  the  march, 
under  guidance  of  the   divinely-inspired   animals, 
the  water,  carried  for  the  army,  failed.      Distress 
was  alreddy  great,  and  apprehension  unbounded, 
when  a  heavy  rain  afforded  the  necessary  supply  ; 
and  whether  this   was  in  or  out  of  the  ordinary  Arrian,i.3. 
course  of  the  season,  it  passed  for  another  prodigy,  rJiod.i.n. 
indicating  the  favor  of  the  deity  to  the  prince  who  ^•^• 
voluntarily  incurred  such  hardship  and  danger  with 
a  religious  purpose^^ 

^  The  learned  annetator  on  Strabo,  in  the  Oxford  edition, 
has  proposed  another  explanation  of  Aristobulus's  story,  afford- 
ing however  no  relief  for  Ptolemy's.     ^  Qnid  aatem  mirum 
^  (he  says)  si  milites,  in  desertis  aquarum  expertlbus  vagantes, 
^  ab  avium  volatu  fontes  sylvasque  petentes,  se  non  procul  ab 
'' Ammonis  templo  abesse  judicarint.' — p.  1153.     The  value 
of  this  imagination  will  best  be  estimated  by  those  who  have 
visited  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  hot  climates,  or  are  familiar 
with  the  best  accounts  of  them.      In  favor  of  Bryant's  inter- 
pretation, what  Herodotus  relates  of  the  founders  of  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  may  deserve  tp  be  remembered :  from  some  pecu- 
liarities of  their  speech,  he  says,  on  their^first  arrival  from 
beyond  sea,  the  people  of  the  country  called  them  pigeons ; 
whence  tradition  passed  to  posterity  that  birds,  with  power  of 
human  speech,  established  the  oracle.     But  the  raven,  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  bird  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  disposed  to 
become  very  familiar  with  men,  and,  when  habituated  to  their 
society,  unwilling  to  leave  it.     Many  will  yet  remember  the 
Cheshire  raven,  that  marched  on  wing,  let  the  expression  be 
excused,  from  that  distant  county  through    London  with  its 
regiment  of  Militia,  in  the  year  1781,  to  the  camp  on  Coxheath, 
near  Maidston,  in  Kent,  and,  in  an  unfortunate  excursion  thence, 
was  shot  by  a  neighboring  farmer.     I  know  not  whether  it 
may  be  extravagant  to  suppose  that,  as  pigeons  are  trained  to 
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CHAP.  The  iland  of  valiiable  soil  in  the  ocean  of  sand, 
XLViii.  ^Q  ^hich  Alexander  had  been  directing  his  course, 
is  said  to  have  been  little  more  than  five  miles  across, 
Arr.  1.3.  each  Way.  Its  beauty  and  fruitfulness,  and  alto- 
gether the  pleasantness  for  which  it  was  celebrated, 
would  be  the  more  striking  from  the  contrast 
with  all  around  and  near  it.  The  air  is  said  to 
have  been  deliciously  cool,  at  least  for  those  parch- 
ed with  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  desert. 
Springs  of  the  finest  water  were  plentiful ;  and  the 
abundance  of  trees,  mostly  bearing  refreshing  fruits, 
afforded  a  shade,  in  such  a  climate,  among  the 
greatest  of  luxuries. 

Arriving  at  this  favored  abode,  Alexander  was 
received  with  the  respecf  which  the  fame  of  his 
actions  and  power  would  prepare,  and  with  the 
goodwill  which  his  disposition  to  respect  the  oracle 
would  conciliate.  Piioceeding  with  the  prescribed 
ceremony  to  consult  the  god,  the  answer,  as  Arrian's 
account  indicates,  was  given  to  him  alone.  What 
it  was,  the  historian  has  not  undertaken  to  say, 
farther  than  that  Alexander  declared  it  satisfactory. 
The  conclusion  seems  reasonable  that  neither  Ptole- 
my nor  Aristobulus  had  reported  it,  and  that  Arrian 
gave  no  credit  to  the  accounts  of  others 

The  extraordinary  natural  circumstances  of  the 
little  territory  then  ingaged  Alexander's  attention ; 

ft 

be  messengers,  ravens  might  be  trained  to  be  guides.  Such  a 
supposition  need  not  lessen  the  value  either  of  Brjant^s  inter- 
pretation, or  of  what  it  has  been  ventured  to  offer  concerning 
Ptolemy's  account.  If,  among  the  priests,  guidcl^of  thearmj, 
the  superior  were  intitled  dragon-priests,  and  those  who  had 
the  care  of  birds,  trained  to  lead  the  way,  were  of  inferior 
rank,  which,  all  things  considered,  seems  no  very  extravagant 
supposition,  one  of  the  eminent  writers  may  have  considered 
those  who  held  command  to  have  been  the  guides,  while  the 
other  may  have  spoken  only  of  the  subordinate,  who  were 
the  efficient  indicators. 
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and  he  expressed  himself  altogether  much  gratified  sect. 
with  his  expedition.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  ^,^1^^^ 
he  returned,  according  to  Aristobulus,  the  way,  he 
came ;  but  according  to  Ptolemy,  by  the  shorter 
way  directly  to  Memphis.  Perhaps  it  may  here  be 
allowed  to  suggest  that  the  second  difference  of 
those  writers,  who  both  had  superior  means  of  in- 
formation, may  have  been  less  real  in  their  own 
than  it  appears  in  the  later  historian's  account.  It 
seems  likely  the  body  of  the  army  would  return 
the  way  it  came,  as  the  only  way  reasonable  for  an 
army  to  attempt,  and  that  Aristobulus,  attending  it 
to  Alexandria,  reported  its  march  ;  but  tt^at  the  king, 
with  such  a  body  of  horse  only  that  sufficient  water 
might  be  provided  for  it,  took  the  far  shorter  course 
to  Memphis,  where,  as  the  sequel  shows,  business 
required  him ;  and  Ptolemy  accompanying  him, 
related  that  to  which  he  was  a  party. 

At  Memphis  embassies  from  many  Grecian  repub- 
lics were  waiting  Alexander's  arrival,  or  came  soon 
after.  '  All,  according  to  Arrian's  expression,  ob- 
tained all  they  desired ;  which  may  imply  thai  they 
obtained  whatever  could  be  reasonably  granted;  and, 
if  all  were  not  completely  satisfied,  yet  such  was 
Alexander's  conciliating  manner,  that,  tho  his  libe- 
rality could  not  meet  all  their  wishes,  they  still  went 
away  gratified.  A  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
followed ;  and  the  amusements  of  the  Macedonian 
Olympian  festival,  gymnic  games  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions, with  music,  were  repeated  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  army  and  people. 

To  regulate  the  government  then  of  a  country  so  Arrian,u. 
valuable,  yet,  for  centuries,  so  habituated  to' distur- 
bance, as  Egypt,    became   an  important  conside- 
ration.    Arrian's  account  of  the  arrangement  is  very 
concise,  yet  variously  interesting.  As  before  through 
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concerns  of  religion,  so  now  in  settling  the  civil 
administration,  Alexander  showed  the  liberal  pur- 
pose  of  conciliating  the  people.  He  would  have  the 
antient  law  of  the  country  maintained,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  appoint  two  Egyptians,  Doloaspis  and 
Petisis,  to  be  civil  governors.  The  latter  however 
declining  the  highly  honorable  yet  arduous  office, 
the  whole  authority  was  commited  to  Doloaspis. 

The  military  command  in  chief  obviously  could 
be  with  prudence  intrusted  only  to  Macedonians, 
of  high  rank,  and  of  character  to  deserve  high  con- 
fidence. Balacrus  son  of  Amyntas,  a  lord  of  the 
body-guard,  and  Peucestas  son  of  Marcatatus  were 
appointed  to  it.  The  two  important  military  sta- 
tions, till  the  new  city  of  Alexandria  might  vie 
with  them,  were  Memphis,  the  capital,  and  Pelu- 
sium,  called  the  key  of  Egypt;  being  the  principal 
seaport,  situated  where  the  fruitful  soil  meets  both 
the  eastern  desert  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  To 
the  military  command  of  these,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  joint  commanders  in  chFef,  he  ap- 
pointed also  Macedonians,  committing  the  former 
to  Pantaleon  of  Pvdna,  the  other  to  Polemon  son  of 
Magacles,  of  Pella.  Hitherto  we  find  Arrian  dis- 
tinguishing Macedonians  in  the  common  way  of 
Grecian  family  description,  by  the  addition  of  the 
father's  name  only.  For  republican  Greeks  the 
mention  of  their  republic  is  his  common  and  ob- 
viously necessary  distinction ;  and  this  affords  in- 
dication of  the  extent  in  which  he  used  the  ser- 
vices of  the  republicans,  and  the  rank  to  which  he 
admitted  them.  Androcles  of  Amathus  in  Cyprus 
is  named  as  commanding  a  ship  of  war  at  the  siege 
of  Tyre.  The  Cyprian-Greek  cities,  with  the  title 
of  allies,  furnishing  a  large  squadron  to  the  fleet, 
this  would  be  in  course.     But  no  account  remains 
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of  naval  assistance  from  the  Italian-Greek  states ;     sect. 
yet  an  Italian-Greek  officer,  Pasicrates  of  Thurium,        ^' 
also  commanded  a  ship  of  war  in  Alexander's  fleet 
at  Tyre.     The  description  now  of  the  Macedonian 
Pantaleon  by  his  town  only,  may  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  royal  com- 
panion, and  then  to  the  important  military  govern- 
ment of  the  capital  of  Egypt,  from  a  rank  inferior 
to  that  in  which  the  two  commanders  in  chief  were 
born,    who  are   distinguished  only,   as    supposed 
enough  so  distinguished,  by  the   addition  of  their 
father's  names ;  Balacrus,  as  son  of  Amyntas,  it  will 
be    observed,  being  clearly  marked  for  a  different 
person  from  Balacrus,  appointed  by  Alexander  sa- 
trap of  Cilicia,  who  is  described  as  son  of  Nicanor. 
It  may  then  deserve  remembrance  that  Pydna  is 
recorded  to  have  been  twice  in  revolt,  under  the 
influence  of  a  democratical  party,  against  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom  ;  tho  the  inference  will  be  doubt- 
ful  whether  disaffection  there  was,  in  Alexander's 
opinion,  done  away,  or  whether  Pantaleon  had  been 
eminently  of  the  loyal,  in  opposition  to  the  demo- 
cratical party. 

It  is  however  evident  that  Alexander,  with  the 
successes  which  gave  him  increased  power,  and 
with  it  increased  security,  extended  his  liberality  to 
the  republican  Greeks.  Hitherto,  tho  the  civic 
troops  of  the  several  republics,  and  also  the  several 
bodies  of  mercenaries,  were  severally  under  their 
own  officers,  yet  Macedonian  officers  commanded 
all.  But  now  a  very  extensive  command  over  the 
Grecian  troops*^  in  Egypt  was  given  to  Lycidas, 

*^  Tuv  gsvwv.  We  find  the  mercenaries  often  clearly  intended 
by  that  title.  The  forces  of  the  Greek  repubUcs,  serving 
with  Alexander,  are  commonly  distinguished  in  Arrian's  narra- 
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CHAP.  Sin  -fitolian.  That  high  trust  however  was  not 
^J;J^^  committed  to  him  in  total  independence  of  other 
officers,  yet  still  republican  Greeks,  Ephippus,  a 
Chalcedonian,  and  iEschylus,  called  by  Curtius  a 
Rhodian ;  tho  what  was  the  controlling  authority, 
with  the  title  of  overseers**,  committed  to  them, 
IS  not  said.  But  as  ages  ago  there  were  Greek 
colonies  established  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
the  Egyptian  Greeks  might  be  numerous.  Alto- 
gether it  may  seem  likely  that,  Lycidas  holding  the 
military  command,  the  authority  of  Ephippus  and 
^schylus  was  civil.  Eugnostus  son  of  Xenophan- 
tus  was  appointed  to  an  office,  very  uncertainly 
farther  described  than  by  the  title  secretar}'**,  but 
which  is  marked  as  important,  not  only  as  Arrian 
esteemed  the  appointment  matter  for  notice,  but 
also  as  Eugnostus  was  of  the  rank  of  royal 
companion.  The  district,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Heroopolis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta, 
reckoned  rather  of  Arabia  than  Egypt,  was  com- 
mitted to  Cleomenes,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  Greek  of  the  antient  colony  of  Naucratis.  A 
province  immediately  westward  was  also  made  a 
separate  government  under  Apollonius  son  of 
Charinus.  These  appear  to  have  been  important 
toward  commanding  the  communication  between 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  between  Memphis  and  Pelu- 
sium.  Orders  were  publicly  issued  for  all  these 
officers,  in  their  several  capacities,  to  respect  the 
antient  laws  of  the  several  cities  and  districts. 
Thus  the   overseers  and  secretarv  would  form  a 

tive  by  the  title  of  fiuftfjLaxoi.  And  yet  it  may  seem  that  each 
term  has  been  sometimes  intendeci  to  include  both.  Possibly 
careful  observation  might  relieve  the  doubt. 
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board  of  general  administration  for  the  Greeks;    sect. 
every  colony  holding,  for  its  own  aflfairs,  its  old  ^^^J^ 
republican  government ;  while  the  Egyptian  gover- 
nor would  hold  the  king's  authority,  according  to 
the  antient  constitution  of  the  country. 
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